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‘Why 


her daughter. 


“Why, Mrs. Blakely, how do you do!” he exclaims, rushing 
D But Mrs. Blakely, accustomed to the 
highest degree of courtesy at all times, returns his greeting 


forward impulsively. 


coldly. 


And nodding briefly, she passes on—leaving the young man 
angry with her, but angrier with himself for blundering at the 
very moment he wanted most to create a favorable impression. 


the first time after an introduction? Do you know what 
to say to a woman when leaving her after an introduc- 

Would you say “Good-bye, I am very glad to have met 
you”? Or, if she said that to you, how would you answer? 

It is just such little unexpected situations like these that 
take us off our guard and expose us to sudden embarrassments. 
None of us like to do the wrong thing, the incorrect thing. It 
It makes us ill at ease when we 


D: you know what to say to a woman when meeting her for 


tion? 


condemns us as ill-bred. 
should be well poised. It makes us self- 
conscious and uncomfortable when we 
should be calm, self-possessed, con- 
fident of ourselves. 

The knowledge of what to do and say 
on all occasions is the greatest personal 
asset any man or woman can have. It 
protects against the humiliation of con- 
spicuous blunders. It acts as an armor 
against the rudeness of others. It gives an ease 
of manner, a certain calm dignity and self-pos- 
session that people recognize and respect. 


Do You Ever Feel That 
You Don’t “Belong” ? 


Perhaps you have been to a party lately, or a 
dinner, or a reception of some kind. Were you 
entirely at ease, sure of yourself, confident that 
you would not do or say anything that others 


Special Bargain! 
The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Nearly Halfa Million 98 
ONLY Mes 


Limited Time 

For a short time only we are making this 
amazing offer to send you the complete, 
authentic, original BOOK OF ETIQUETTE at 
almost half thé usual publisher’s price! 

You have always wanted to own the two re- 
markable books that give poise, ease, dignity, 
self-confidence. Almost 500,000 people have 
purchased them at the regular price of $3.50. 
If you act NOW you can receive the same two 
authoritative and fascinating volumes for 
oniy $1.98. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Here’s your chance—take it! Let us send 
you the famous two-volume Book of Etiquette 
at the special offer price. 

No money is necessary. Just clip and mail 
the coupon to us at once, We will send you 
the complete, two-volume set and when it 
arrives you have the privilege of giving the 
postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents post- 
age) for the regular $3.50 set! 

Surely you are not going to let this offer 
slip by. Clip and mail the coupon NOW while 
you are thinking about it. 
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Some one had presented 


would recognize as 
ill-bred? 

Or were you self- 
conscious, afraid 
of doing or say- 
ing the wrong thing, constantly on the alert— 
never wholly comfortable for a minute? 

Many people feel “alone” in a crowd, out of 
place. They do not know how to make strang- 
ers like them—how to create a good first im- 
pression. When they are introduced they do 
not know how to start conversation flowing 
smoothly and naturally. At the dinner table 
they feel constrained, embarrassed. Somehow 
they always feel that they don’t “belong.” 


Little Blunders That Take 
Us Off Our Guard 


There are so many problems of conduct con- 
stantly arising. How should asparagus be eat- 
en? How should the finger-bowl be used, the 
napkin, the fork and knife? Whose name should 
be mentioned first when making an introduc- 
tion? How should invitations be worded? How 
should the home be decorated for a wedding? 
What clothes should be taken on a trip to the 
South? 

In public, at the theatre, at the dance, on the 
train—wherever we go and with whomever we 
happen to be, we encounter problems that make 
it necessary for us to hold ourselves well in 
hand, to be prepared, to know ezactly what to 
do and say. 


Let the Book of Etiquette Be 
Your Social Guide 


For your own happiness, for your own peace 
of mind and your own ease, it is important that 
you know definitely the accepted rules of con- 
duct in all public places. 

It is not expensive dress that counts most in 
social circles—but correct manner, knowledge 
of social form. Nor is it particularly clever 
speech that wins the largest audiences. If one 
knows the little secrets of entertaining conver- 
sation, if one is able to say always the right 
thing at the right time, one cannot help being 
a pleasing and ever-welcome guest. 

The Book of Etiquette, social secretary to 
thousands of men and women, makes it possible 
for every one to do, say, write and wear always 
that which is absolutely correct and in good 
form—gives to every one a new ease and poise 
of manner, a new self-confidence and assurance. 
It smooths away the little crudities—does 
amazing things in the matter of self-cultivation. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Mrs. Blakely 
—How Do You Do!” 


He had met her only once before. 
him at a reception both had attended. He had conversed with 
her a little, danced with her once. And now, two weeks later, 
he sees her approaching with a young lady who he surmises is 











SEND NO 
MONEY 


Take advantage 
of the important 
special edition, low- 
price offer made 
elsewhere on this 
page. Send today 
for your set of the 
famous Book of Eti- 
quette. These two 
valuable volumes 
will protect you 
from _ embarrass- 
ments, give you 
new ease and poise 
of manner, tell you 
exactly what to do, 
say, write and wear 
on every occasion. 

No money is nec- 
essary. Just clip 
and mail the cou- 
pon. The complete 
two-volume set of 
the Book of Eti- 
quette will be sent 
to you at once. Give 
the postman only 
$1.98 (plus few 
cents postage) on 
arrival—instead of 
$3.50 which is the 


regular publishing price. 






















How People Judge 
Us by What We 
Do and Say 

















No one can conceal poor table 
manners. To use the knife 
and fork incorrectly, to do 
the wrong thing at table, is 
to betray instantly one’s lack 
of breeding. 














When you are introduced are 


you uncomfortable, ill at ease? 
Or do you create at once 
a friendly understanding ? 
Strangers always judge us by 
what we do and say upon be- 


ing introduced, 

















We encounter many problems 
of conduct when traveling. 
One must know what clothes 
to include in one’s ‘wardrobe, 
what to wear on the train or 
steamer, when to tip and what 
amount to tip. Are you sure, 
or must you guess? 








If you are not de- 


lighted with these books you may return them 
any time within 5 days and your money will be 
refunded at once, without question. 


This coupon is worth money to you. 


It will 


bring you the famous Book of Etiquette at al- 


most half the regular price. 


Use it—today! 





Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 299, Garden 
City, New York. 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 299 

Garden City, New York. 

I am glad to know of the special low-price edition of the 
Book of Etiquette. You may send me these two volumes 
without any money in advance. When they arrive I will 
give the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents postage) in 
full payment—instead of the regular price of $3.50. 
I am to have the privilege of returning the Book of Eti- 
quette any time within 5 days if I am not delighted with it, 
Name ii 
I teinciicieiesisltacnailinaneiait 

Check this square if you want these books with the beauti- 


ful full-leather binding at $2.98 with same return privilege. 


Orders from outside the U. S. 


are payable $2.35 cash 


with order. 
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Editors’ Forecast 


N this page, in June, we made a 
number of promises. Some of 
them are fulfilled in the present 

issue and others will be in  subse- 
quent months, Professor M. V. O’Shea, 
as contributing editor, is again wel- 
.come to a leading place in the maga- 
zine. Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, from 
his broad experience and deep sym- 
pathy with teachers and- children, 
writes on “Moral Meanings in Educa- 
tion.” Miss Edith A. Lathrop’s ac- 
count of “The Hawthorne Superior 
School” should be an inspiration to all 
those interested in rural progress. 

The attention of new readers, espec- 
ially, is invited to the fact that ‘several 
series of articles and other features 
are begun in this issue. Mrs. McFar- 
land’s “Young Citizens in the Mak- 
ing,” in two parts, is to be followed by 
projects in health and thrift. Mrs. 
Johnson’s “American History and Cit- 
izenship’”—lesson plans for upper 


our national affairs that was urged by 
the World Conference on Education. 
The first of a series of health stories in 
leaflet form, by Laura Rountree Smith, 
will be found in this issue; Dr. 
Clifford Hendricks begins an elemen- 
tary science series entitled “Around 
the Chemist’s Table”; and William P. 
Uhler, Jr., contributes the first four 
groups of his helpful “setting-up” ex- 
ercises. Alma Paschall has written 
for us some Girl Scout stories that are 
attractive and worth while. 

A departure in our presentation of 
the monthly picture study is its ap- 
pearance on the front cover in the 
colors of the original painting. We 
believe that this series of reproduc- 
tions of masterpieces will be of per- 


grades—stresses the broad outlook on. 
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Around the Chemist’s Table—I. B. al Hendricks; The Gar- 


PrimARY METHODS AND Devices—An Experiment in Silent Read- 
ing, Merle M. Beattie; Seed Boxes, Mary B. Grubb; Rural 
Primary Writing, Beulah A. Gilmore; Story for First Day, baad” 
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manent value to teachers and their 
pupils, impressing, as no black and 
white reproduction could, the beauties 


25 inherent in each artist’s work. 


46 








The civic poster on page 25 intro- 


7 | duces an effort to familiarize children 
with some of the great maxims on 
30 which our Common Law is based, while 

the Boy Scouts’ Code will be illustrated 
in a similar way. Miss Cleaveland’s 
double-page paper cutting posters ana 
her jointed toys will again be features 
of the magazine, as will Mr. Lemos’ 
novel drawing pages and picture study 
articles, and Mr. Solar’s “Practical 
Construction Work for Home and 
School.” Miss Grubb’s sewing articles, 
Mrs. Johnson’s poetry studies, Miss 
Hegler’s bird stories, and Miss 
Al Knapp’s animal stories are resumed; 
and the various departments that have 
proved their popularity are of course 
retained. 


We try to keep the magazine as well 


balanced as possible, but we cannot 
very well arrange to have every sub- 
ject of study in the various grades 
represented ‘each month. Nowadays, 
too, there are so many more objectives 
to be considered than there used to be. 
Health, recreation, thrift, conserva- 
tion, “Americanism,” manners, move- 
ments such as are represented by the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts—all are 
worthy of attention and we try to be 
impartial. However, we do aim to de- 
vote the larger portion of our available 
space to the bed-rock subjects that will 
always have to be taught. We want 
every one of our 150,000 and more sub- 
scribers to find in each issue of Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS not 
only the inspiration but the practical, 
constructive help that is needed in 
meeting the everyday problems of the 
classroom. 
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35c from the total. Try it. 

Latta’s Book for Teachers........$1.00 
Primary Education, | year........ so 
Normal Instructor ar Plans. . 
School Century, 
Progressive Te acher, 
Kindergarten and 
Junior Home Magazine, 
Seeley’s Question Bool 
Ilow to Teach the 
mary Grades.. 
Pathfinder, 1 yr. ‘00 
School Arts 3.00 National Geographic, 1 yr 
Popular Ed. 1 yr 2700 Visual Education ay 
Etude, | year, $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 year. 
Everyday Plans, three volumes, : 
Years Entertainment, 344 pages, ea in on cloth. .$ 
Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus. by Wright. 
American Magazine, $2.50; Little Folks Magaz ine.... 
Marion George Plan Books, one for each school none 

Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumés in the set. State 

if Primary or Intermediate, per copy, 40c; per set. .$3.50 


Bradley’s Story Books, Clo. Bound 


slits, For THE Cuitpren’s Hour 
to Best story book for first =e 
5 S| For THe . % 
y  Cittornys Hous 


It represents the efforts of 
Prominent educators who know the 
needs of primary and _ rural teachers. } ‘ 





The postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or it 
L is ond with a goog = copies 
amounting to not less than $10. 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: $ 
Hughes’ Common__ Schoo 42 Paper Cutting Designs, 
Branches in a Nutshell, Conmen Scuooi: size 5x8 inches...... 18c 
paper, 96 pages 50c Latta’s Seat Work Book, 
50 Drawings to Color 6x9,25c ELUUGRISET I = 06 pages, paper. =» Brass Paper Fasteners, %4 in., 100.. 
10 Gingerbread Draw’gs, 15c [XTC a Rae 12 Borders to color....10c “Bf % in., 17c; 44 in., 2le; 
lo Cock Robin Draw’gs, 15c 50 Drawings, asstd. E 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.... 
10 Farm Story Draw’gs, 15c 16 Eskimo Drawings... 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and 
30 Sewing Card Patterns, 20c 16 Circus Drawings. . 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9.........25 
30 New Sewing Cards. .22c 16 Hiawatha Drawings.. Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for.. 
16 Mother Goose Drawings, 16 Pioncer Drawings. . Crepe Paper Posters; Hallowe’ en, Thanksgiv- 
to trace and color, 6x9, 15c 16 Three Bear Draw’ gs, ing, Christmas, 10 ft. by 20 in., each....25c 


Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste—Postage Extra Printed Weaving Mats 


Fancy Cotorep Cuatk, Box M, poz. asstp...25¢ C I 5 “oe alf-inct 
, : ag » DOZ, eee ommon White Drawing Paper, Ib., 15c; ream 6%2x6%, assorted colors, half-inch 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil.......0..20C 9x12, wt. 6% lbs., 85e: i x9, wt. 314 Ib., 43c printed on thick paper, 
“er White Fawing Paper, Ib., 20c; ream 9x12, be cut out; 15 mats.....15c 
10 Ibs., $1.85; ream 6x9, wt. 5 Ibs...... 90c * 

Manila Drawing Paper, Ib., 10c; om, 9x12, Mats, Cut Out : 
5 Ibs., 42c; ream 6x9, wt. 2% Ibs...... 2c Size 8x8, — Construction 
Comiventea Pear, 18x24, asst. colors, 15 sheets, paper, assorted colors, half- 
2 Ib. 35c; same paper 9x12, 50 sheets, I Ib, 22c inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats, 





iil 
AM Hy ri i ANU fll First Grade. 
12 issue 
LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS . 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty- -three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 
and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- 
eners, complete with_ instructions, postpaid 85c 
































| HOWTO TEACH | 
the 
| PRIMARY GRADES 





Size 
four grades, Contents:  Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; 
Oriole’s Journey; Three Bears; 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod and 
Aster; How Cedric Became a 
Knight; Latona and the Rustics; 
How the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 








asst., sheet, 10c 
30c 








Blackboard Stencils 


each 6c. _Sunbonnet Babies; Pumpkins: 
Turkey Santa; Reindeer; Holly; Ship; Overall 
30S; Squirrel; Cat Tails; Fruit; Poinsetta. 
Niw Catto Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12¢; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c; Pumpkin Vine; 
Turkey; Santa in Chimney ; Log Cabin. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 inches high. .25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches high 20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 ‘of each; Christmas; F 
ers; Thanksgiving ; Animals; Fruit; 10 for 12c 
Famous Men, size 17x22 inches, each 6c; Wash- 
ington; Lincoln; Franklin; Longfellow; Edison. 
Map Stencils, United States, Canada, or any 
Continent, size 34x44 inches, each 20c. Size 
22x34 inches, each 10c. Size 17x22 inches, 
each 5c; or size 9x12 for seat work, each.. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for oo” cnenede 
Blue Stamping Powder, ihe -poun 
GOOD NICKE * CRLi BEL i 
Diameter 31% inches. . 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; 
On Time, 100 for 
Latta’s 21 New Posters in bright 
colors, 10 inches high....... 25c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, set, 25c 


Flanagan’s School Supplies 
Graded Draw’g and Const. Bks., Nos. I to 8, ea..20c 
U. S. Hist. Game, 65c; World Geog. Game. .60¢ 
Seatwork Language Cards, Primary set. .. .20¢ 
With Scissors and Paste for Silhouettes. . Sawes ee 
The Cut Out Book, by Ruth O. Dyer 60c 
Children’s Singing Games, by Hofer, Primary. .50c 
Popular Folk Games and Dances, Prim. & Inter. 75c 
Busy Hands Construction Work, by Bowker. . .80c 
Games, Seatwork and Sense Training by Holton 60c 
Child’s Garden of Verse, 60c; 32 Just Stories. .60c 


Entertainment Books 
Special Days in Primary Grades..30c 
Thanksgiving Entertainment.....40c 
Christmas Celebrations 4 
Dialogues for District Schools. . 
Hallowe’en Entertainment 
Humorous Drill & Action Songs, 40c 
Practical Dialogues, Drills and Marches......40c 


Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
*. , per Ib. eg No. 2, 90c; No. 3, = 

"4, 84c; No. 80c; U4 in. esanie <iere 
Rat, natural, oy ‘grade, pound.. 
Colored Raflia, name colors, per ib.. 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib.. 
Bass Wood Rulers, doz. 10c, wt. 1 Ib., post. extra 
Hardwood Rulers, beveled brass edge, doz....75c 


Sex Hygiene Books 
Blake Gam) leaching Sex Hygiene.......65c 


Herself; Himself, each... “$1. 35 
TALKS WITH WOMEN 
Rveneritenta) phe Man and the Woman..$1.10 


Primary Supplies 


Latta’s penmanship copies over 
700 words, per set........20c 
| 8 Borders to Color........20c 
Oe Petes GAIUS: oss danccneee b9C 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 
12c; 3 for....+..+.30 
25 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools..... 


Classics, Etc., by F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
Evangeline, 7-8 Grades.........- 
IGELINE | The Great Stone Face, 7- -8 Grades... 
5 Enoch Arden, 7-8 Grades, ..<s0.. 
The Gold Bug, 7-8 Grades....... 
Reynard the Fox, Intermediate... 
i Story of Coal, Intermediate. . 
! Child’s Garden of Verse, Intermed. . 
bs Se Story of Washington, Intermediate. 
iey of Peter Rabbit, Primary......... 
The Rainbow Fairy, Primary 
om tructor Poster Supplements Nos. 1, 2; ea. 
nted Toys, Animals, 60c; — ‘Goose. . .60c 
Goi len Book of Favorite Songs. . 15c 
Little Plays and Exercises, Nos. i, 2, 3, each. 35¢ 
I Fendliart Ade PO0.coccssicccsevecesssO0t 
How I Did 
See “Our Best Offer” for Normal Instructor. 


SEND MONEY ORDER 
OR DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


Borders, 


crit? = 
10c 


| SPECIAL 
DAYS 


IN THE 
| PRIMARY 
| GRADES 


eeeeee 


oems 





Cover Paper, double thick, 20x26, 

Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 
24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c; same paper, 
Pe ante, SRE, Wey TO ORs occ nccccecdecs I3c 

Tough White Cardboard for sewing cards or 

construction, 50 sheets 9x12 or 100 sheets . 

2 Ibs., 35c; same 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 Ibs,. 
Bristol Board, 22x28, name color, dz. wt. 3 Ibs. 
Writing Paper, ruled both sides, 8Y%xI11, 00. 

sheets, 4 Ibs., 85c. “aaa typewriter paper, 

84x11, 500 sheets, 4 Ibs.............00+85 
Best “Theme Paper, size 8x10™%, ream, 5 Ibs.. 
Beginner’s Paper, 7x8%, ream wt. 3% Ibs. 
Yellow Ruled Paper, ream, 8x10%, wt. 3 lbs. .40c 
White Hygeia Dustless Chalk, gross, 4 Ibs... .60c 
Crayola No. 8, doz. boxes, 2 Ib., 90c: “Blendwell,’ 

good wax crayons, 8 colors, doz boxes, 2 Ib., 50c 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen boxes, 
Gluey Paste, 3 ¥% pint, | Ib., 25c; 

quart, 4 Ibs., 60c: Ideal Paste Flour, 
Latta’s Economy Paste, Y, pint, | Ib, 

pint, 2 Ibs., 30c; quart, 4 Ibs 


With Weavers... ccccccces 
500 Extra Weavers, 
with Cut-out Mats 


Biunt Point Scissors, 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, 5 


nickel, 5 in. 
Zoe; 7 ins, "each 


like 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Cut, Color and Paste. l6c 
Mother Goose Pictures to ( ‘olor 
Circus Pictures to Color and Paste... 
‘ Fairy Folks Pictures to Color 
€2 Girls and Boys Pictures to ( olor. 
Ye Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards 
Economy Primers, No. | 206; No. 2....+.20e 











Dennison’s Crepe Paper, any color, per fold. .15¢ 
issue Paper, any color, 24 sheets........... “346 
Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24 25c 
2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c. 
Transparent Rice Tracing Paper, 25x40, 6 shts, 25¢ 
Latta’s New Crass Recorp Book 

for 288 names, card bound 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them = assorted or 
otherwise, 814x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 

100 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on Chart Paper, 24x36, 3 for. .25¢ 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps, Two Inches High 
Boy; Girl; Brownie; Turkey; 
Santa; Soldier; Cupid; Bird; 
Nurse; Bunny; Chick; But- 

terfly, 3 for 25c; 12 for 85c 
12 Brownie Subjects, | inch 
high, with P: ad 35¢ 
Star Design, % inch 
Rubber Stamp Pad _ in 
box, 214x3'%, inked.. 
_ Rubber Stamp Ink, bottle, 
Box Asst. Rubber Bands, 
Sewing Card Floss, asst., 


Aida Canvas 


“7 Ne ross-Stitch Work, width 
4 inches, yard......$1.25 
Patterns for Cross-Stitc A Work, per Seteseseso25C 


Latta’s Duplicator—Postage Extra 
Size 7x10, wt. 4 Ibs., price $1.95; size 914x124, 

wt. 6 Ibs., price $2.90. Lach complete with 

sponge ink and_instruc- 

tions. Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 

90c; quart, 4 Ibs., $1.75. 

Hektograph paper, 8%x 

11, medium quality, 500 

sheets, 5 Ibs. 70c. Good 

quality paper, 95c. Hek 

ink, violet or black, 35c. 

Hektograph Pencil, post- 

paid, 12c. Fancy paper 

to make original copies, 

45 sheets 50c 

COPING SAW 
o-inch blades 

16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace. actiial sizé, ...<5+. 

Ticket Punch, Round hole. 

Tube Mending Glue 

16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for B 

Thirteen 
Patterns to 
cardboard 
with instructions........20¢ 

When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture $1.25 

Bird Houses Boys Can Build. ona ne 

Six Loom Patterns to trace. . .20c 

Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. . a 20 

Constructive Work, by Worst.. Yi = 

Chicago Pencil Sharpener. imnccanie 


tin 
a 
35¢ 
10c 
l5c 


with 


25¢ 
l5c 


Furniture 
trace for 
construction, 





J. S. LATTA, Inc., 


New Primary Language Cards 
96 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown, 
fach ~=card) =6214x3__ inches, 
printed alike on both sides, 
About 150 other words in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the 
child for any primer or first 
re ader. See them listed in 


dog 
doy ‘The Beginner’s Outfit.” 
Per set, 25c. 


The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children trom the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Every 
teacher who has used the Beginner’s Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


Order Any of the Following | 

Word Chart, showing print and script 

Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen-— 
tences, four inches high, to trace 

Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils............ 40c 

Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25c 

Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
the other script, for four pupils...........28¢ 

3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils... .16c 

3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 

544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 
red ink, to trace, for four pupils 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, M%-inch 
high, 1,68C characters, for four pupils 

Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, "for four pupils..... 20c 

Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x8, each 15c; for four pupils 

Flash Number Cards for Te achers, 

Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05, 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils $2 
Same as above for two pupils 
Same as above for one pupil 


Paper Cutting 

Latta’s 42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8, 
44 Large Drawings 

Color, ass 
Cut Out Book 

12 Different 

Color, 0x9 
8-inch Clock Dial .. 


‘Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
Flash Number Cards for Teachers, illus...... 20c 
Primary Flash Number Cards for Teachers... .25c 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work..18c 


Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs 
Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village; 
Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Indian Village, Lincoln Village, complete each, 50¢ 
Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus; 
Toyland; Alice in Wonderland; ‘Animals; each, 35¢ 


ORDER FROM } 
NEAREST PLACE 

















)5 
- $1.65 


.18¢ 


Calendars to 
Oc 


stories from Anderson, Grimm, 
Browning, Longlellow, Gaylord, 
Kinsley, Laura E. Richards and 
others. 336 pages, cloth..... 

All About Johnnie Jones, by Car. 
Mother Stories, by Maude Lindsay......... ‘$l. 
For the Story Teller, by Carolyn S, Bailey. He 
Friendly Tales—Caroline S. Bailey.. san 
Tell Me Another Story, by Carolyn S, Bailey. 31: 75 


Good Books from Other Publishers 


Old Mother West Wind Stories 
Games for Playground, Bancrolt 
Child’s Garden of Verse, large edition, 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant. $ 
Good Manners for All Occasions 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER — 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
Spacer, etc., 


fibre box, 3 
Ibs. ...$1.95 
postage 

not paid. 
Capitals, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 


not paid, 

l-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., I-in. high, 

paste for charts, over 2,000 characters 


Popular Pictures 


SEPIA, 16x20—Harding; Help- 
ing Hand: Roosevelt; Can't You 
Talk; Feeding Her Birds; Song 
of the Lark; Stratford on Avon; 
Avenue of Trees; Angelus; In 
nocence; Gleaners; Dance of the 
Nymphs; Windmill. Ea. 40c; 4 
for $1.50. Latta’s Brown Prints 
of Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, 244x3, 20¢ 
10 Indian Post Cards, asstd, 8c 
Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dr 2 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9 inches, 13 for.. 


Ideal School Supply Co. 


Ideal Flowers to Color, 

Ideal Domino Cards, 

Flags to Color, 12 assorted, per set. 

Children of Nations to Color l 

Mother Goose Silhouettes, per set.. 

27 one-inch Cubes, asst. colors, box.. 

Alphabet Cards for Seatwork, box... 

Number Cards for Seatw ork, ‘box eae 
1000 Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 inches, box..48¢ 
Peg Board, 6x6, each 25c; doz. $2.35; post. 
1000 Colored Round Pegs for Peg AD» oaplags 
3000 Shoe Pegs, assorted colors 
80 Parquetry Blocks, asstd. colors and forms. .2 
Wooden Beads, 144 asstd. forms and colors. .4 
Raffia Frames, round or oval, per doz........ 15 
6 Sectional Animals in box......-+essccececes 
6 Sectional Birds in box......... ecccerccccce 


Gummed Devices 


Witches; Black Cats; Santa; 
Holly; lowers; Pilgrims; 
Flags; Birds; Maple Leaves; Hearts; 
Stars; Dots; Owls. Per box....10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., a 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed....35c 
Prang Water Color Box, 8 pans and brush... .44c 
3 


BY 
50 
50 


Verhoef. 


illus, .$1.50 
$1.5 


fine to 
30c 


Chicks; 
Turkey; 


aria’s Statwork Boo Kk. .30¢ 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards for 
any primer or method, .45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards $1.00 
Reading and Phonics, , 30¢ 
Peach Paper Folding... 5 
Teach Basket Mak 
U. S. History _ Outline 
Student or 
Games and Plays; Smith, 
) Favorite Stories, primary. 
Reproduction Stories 
Numeral Frame, 
ae 3 Pencil, 4; Blue Pencil, 
; White Pencil 
Te ach Clay Modeling 


Modeling Material—Postage Extra 


Latta’s Natural Clay Flour, 5 Ibs 25c 
Laclede’s Sanitary Clay, mixed in oil, never hard- 
ens, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, Green, pound, 29¢ 


for A 





I8th Street, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
1225—7th Ave,, HUNTINGTON, W, VA. 








Master Song “Books 


Teachers who choose song books and poems with an 
eye to practical use nearly always select the Cable books, 
They're the standard among schools everywhere. 
The price is so low that a complete supply is within 
the means of every purse. 


101 Best Songs 


These are the picked songs of 100 
musical geniuses. The best selections 
that have withstood the winnowing 
effects of time. No song is here 
unless it is fit to rank with the 
world’s best music. Every selection 
has those qualities of melody, beauty 
F { and heart interest that endear it to 
music lovers. That is why over 5,000,000 copies have been 
sold—the greatest selling song book in the world. Sample Free. 
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Everyday Songs 


Just as our famous “tor Best Songs” 
helps the older pupils to appreciate 
music, this new “Everyday” collec- 
tion is aptly fitted for beginners. In 
it are easy, graded songs for every 
class of beginner, with suggestions 
for Primary teachers, rote songs and 
a selection of beautiful Christmas ; 
carols, as well as songs for other occasions of the school year. Every 
teacher of little folks should see it. Sample Free. 
7 cents each in 100 lots, F. O.B. 


“Prices *101” & “Everyday.” Chicago. $1 per dozen, prepaid. 
Less than 12, 10c each, prepaid. 


‘Poems of Vibrant Life 


The famous poems that have stirred men’s 
hearts in all times. Poetry you will want 
your pupils to know. Prose supplement, 
and pictures of each author. Handy 
pocket size. Cheap enough to supply to 
every pupil. So popular 4 editions have 
been printed. 


Priced V. ery Low—15c per copy, 
} prepaid. ‘No Free Samples. 


ABLE CO., 1216 Cable Building, Chicago 
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~~" HANDY COUPON—USE IT (C-88) 
THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago oo... eee cee eeceeeeeeeeees 1923 
GENTLEMEN :—Please send me a Free sample copy of........ 101 BEST SONGS, 
ee EVERYDAY SONGS. 
Herewith $......:...». by Postal or Express Money Order, or Bank Draft, Please 
ship me the following order: 
icc ae Copies ‘101 Best Songs,” BD Gravcccccsssssicnccccccs “Bincscvedconsoonesteans 
PORE Copies “Everyday Songs,” @ _ $.........scccccsecsees, TOs eee 
spubessceien Goples **10) Sanats Paes 10: $scsccscezseccvexncsisg? Biwseencts siseeaneee 
IONE Sis sisisscansbiceseudaseuanseebueunsbvansseewesuh sd supeas ReteescaTe RRs EEE ES pbesbekes 
MENOWED i pikes ccdsvdncuunpsbicpcesncbavesscchuspesseceeaieeeee ENE PHBL, ssesvsseane pepbeneensouribeee 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Four Hundred Games for School, Home and 
Playground. By Ethel F. Acker. Illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams. Cloth. 316pp. 
$1.25. F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dans- 
ville, N. Y 

It is within comparatively recent 
years that health has become one of 
the great aims of education. The In- 
ternational Health Education Confer- 
ence, which met in San Francisco early 
in July, was representative of thirty- 
two foreign countries and of various 
health promotion organizations in the 
United States. Annually a Recreation 
Congress draws together American 
leaders in physical education. “Uni- 
versal” physical training is one of the 
chief objectives of the National Educa- 
tion Association and of the Towner- 
Sterling Bill, with which teachers all 
are familiar. Health stories, health 
plays, health “projects” of all sorts 
are popular in schools. But no factor 
in any health education program is 
more vital than that of games. For- 
mal physical exercises have their 
place, and an important one, but more 
and more emphasis is being laid upon 
the benefits derived from diversified 
recreation. Every rural teacher, and 
many a one in villages and cities, is 
expected nowadays to be able to initi- 
ate and direct games of various sorts 
—in the schoolroom, on the play- 
ground, at social gatherings. She is 
expected to teach, to some extent, by 
the “play method.” She must utilize 
singing and mimetic games among 
young children. She will need games 
that are quiet and others that provide 
for “letting off steam.” She will find 
it to her advantage to be familiar with 
as many and as many different kinds 
of games as possible. Four Hundred 
Games for School, Home and Play- 
ground has been prepared in the ex- 
pectation that such a book, carefully 
organized and classified, would be 
warmly welcomed. So far as we know, 
there is no collection of this size pub- 
lished at so low a price. No game 
book can claim to be “complete” (if 
this were desirable) but it can readily 
be appreciated that the more than four 
hundred different games described in 
this volume would be all that a teacher 
could possibly need. The contents 
have been classified under three age 
groupings: I for kindergarten and 
first three grades, II for children of 
nine to twelve, III for upper grade and 
high school students and_ adults. 
Many of the games are adapted for 
use in rural schools having children of 
widely varying ages. By kinds they 
are classified as Circle, Singing, Dra- 
matic, Mimetic, Quiet, Athletic, Ball, 
Bean Bag, Tag, Hide and Chase, 
Special Purpose, Schoolroom games, 
Forfeits and Stunts. At the end of 
each chapter is a list of other games 
that might have been included in that 
particular chapter, but for good rea- 
sons have been placed elsewhere in the 
book. The Index gives title of game, 
kind or kinds, age group or groups, 
and page on which text will be found. 
Where a game is known by two or 
more names, cross references are 
given. Some of the games are, of 
course, those that have been played by 
children and older persons time out of 
mind. Others were originated by con- 
tributors to NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR and 
were first described in this magazine. 
Still others are original with the au- 
thor. Each chapter begins with help- 
ful comments on the type of game 
there represented, and the volume as a 
whole is introduced by a preface and 
by chapters on “The Value of Play,” 
“Discussion of Age Groups,’ and 
“General Suggestions.” A number of 
illustrations—half-tones, diagrams, and 
music—have been included where these 
would help to make directions more 





We carry a full line of Religious 
Pictures suitably framed. You can 
get them free. Our offer on Page 





Seven tells the story. 
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APRANG PRODUCT APRANC PRoDucT 


Prang MANUAL ARTS TABLETS 
New Primary Busy Work, 
Booklet Making. The child 
first colors outline pictures, 
then cuts them out, mounts 
them on drawing paper and 
binds them into a_ booklet, 
Published in a Series of Five 
Tablets. 


Prang COLORED PAPERS 


Prismo—51 Colors 
Prismex—39 Colors 
Enginex—33 Colors 
Construction—35 Colors 


Prang STICK PRINTING SETS 
Cardboard or Metal Boxes 
3 Primary Colors—6 Sticks 
Prang MODELIT 
A Wax Modeling Clay 
7 Colors—1 pound packages 
Prang STIXIT 
“The Stickiest Paste in Town” 
4 inch tubes, 6 inch tubes, 
pint, quart and gallon cans 
Prang ENAMELAC 
The Decorative Art Enamel 
22 Beautiful Colors 


Write for Descriptive Booklets 
and Prices 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue] 
CHICAGO 
118 E. 25th Street 
NEW YORK 


APRANG PRODUCT A PRANG PRODUCT 



































TEACH ENGLISH 


by the project method and the socialized-reci- 
tation plan. 


USE DEFFENDALL’S 


Junior English Course 


In one volume or two, Grades VII—IX. Ten 
projects toa year. Plenty of grammar, 


ALSO NEWLY ISSUED 


The Brooks Arithmetics 


Highly inductive. Socialized classroom meth- 
od. Grades IV—VIII. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, Grades IV—VI, 70c. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, Grades VII-— 
VIII, 80c. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 











34 Beacon St., BOSTON 221 E. 20th St., CHICAGO 

















‘Ghe 
=| AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


ESTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY:OHIO NEW YORK 
v ; 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
Allied Producis 
Vv 
Upon receipt of request 
we will send you book: ' 
let descriptive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 
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clear. A publisher’s announcement of 
the book will be found on another page. 

Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest 
South. By J. Kennedy MacLean. Revised and 
enlarged by J. Walker McSpadden. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 295pp. $1.75 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 

About one-third in volume of con- 
tents has been added in the present re- 
vised edition of Mr. MacLean’s story 
of polar exploration—a portion of the 
earlier chapters on expeditions to the 
North Pole and the bulk of the mate- 
rial in the section on expeditions to the 
South Pole. The book begins with the 
earliest attempts in polar exploration, 
such as the search for the Northwest 
Passage; narrates by turns the voyages 
of the Cabots, Hudson, Peary, Frobish- 
er, Franklin, Kane, Hall, Greely, and 
others; and brings the story down to 
Nansen and Peary, and the actual con- 
quest of the North Pole itself. This 
is followed by the story of the conquest 
of the South Pole, from the earliest ex- 
plorers down to Amundsen, Shackle- 
ton, and Scott. A number of half- 
tone illustrations and two double-page 
maps of the regions described, locating 
the “farthest north’ and “farthest 
south” of various explorers, will be of 
interest and value. For reference 
purposes, the Arctic and Antarctic 
Chronologies, giving name of explorer, 
nationality, year, and _ destination 
reached, will be found convenient; as 
will also the index. 

Everyday Manners for American Boys and 
Girls. By the Faculty of the South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls. Illustrated by 
Ethel C. Taylor. Cloth. 115pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Although this neat little volume is 
ostensibly for “American boys and 
girls,” its scope of usefulness should 
be much wider. A surprisingly large 
amount of good advice and common 
sense is packed between its covers,— 
advice which, alack, is just as much 
needed by the average adult as by the 
average child. And the counsel is of- 
fered in such a simple, definite way as 
to be easily understood and not in the 
least offensive. The production of the 
book was a cooperative undertaking 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


which grew from preparations for a 
reception to parents, given by the first- 
year pupils of a high school. The dis- 
cussions as to “just what to do” on 
different occasions’ led to the forma- 
tion of a committee and the compila- 
tion of a manual of manners for pu- 
pils’ use. The present book is based 
upon this manual. Correct conduct at 
home, in school, in public places, and 
in business, is discussed in a number 
of chapters devoted to various aspects 
of the more general topic. At the end 
of each chapter is a list of “Problems” 
which “gets right down to cases.” The 
very clever silhouette illustrations 
and the handy index help to make the 
book what it is—one to be greeted 
with enthusiasm. If it could only go 
into enough schools, it might bring 
about a “social revolution” of a much 
more peaceable kind than that term 
generally connotes. 

The American Elementary School. <A Study 
in Fundamental Principles. By John Louis 
Horn, Associate Professor of Education, Mills 
College. Cloth. 422pp. $2.00. The Century 
Company, New York, 

Professor Horn presents his subject 
from the standpoint of public educa- 
tion as a whole. At a time when ques- 
tions relating to the curriculum are 
receiving widespread attention, due to 
the reorganization necessitated by the 
growth of the junior high school, the 
problems involving the work of the 
first six grades require the most care- 
ful analysis. The relations of school 
and community are becoming increas- 
ingly close and increasingly complex. 
Moreover, within each school system, 
whether of city, county, or state, ex- 
ecutive functions are becoming more 
and more largely diversified. Under 
“Problems of Organization,” Professor 
Horn discusses the professional status 
of the principal and the teacher, the 
physical welfare and attendance of 
pupils, and some non-typical groups of 
students. Instruction is considered in 





Your boys can get a Genuine Leath- 
er Foot Ball Free of all cost! Let 
them read our offer on Page Seven, 
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A.FLANAGAN COMPANY 


521 South Laflin Street, CHICAGO 








FLOWERS 7 x 9 in. 


(In colors) All of Nature’s favorites, 

| nearly 100 subjects—Send this coupon 
for complete list. They're priced at 3c 

each, minimum order 15 pictures. 
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Nature 


Chart 


Complete Collec- 
tion of nearly 
1000 nature pic- 
lures in. chart 
form. A wonder- 


a school--and an 
ideal gift. Size 
24x34 in., with 





Dodson 
ature 


Thousands are using this ', oceans 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


905 HARRISON AVENUE 


KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


MR. DODSON IS FAMOUS AS THE ORIGINAL BIRD HOUSE MAN 














FISH 7 x 9 in. 


(In colors) Thirteen colored 
pictures of fish, Rare and un- 











metal standard, 


$50.00. Write 


showing many varieties of 


INSECTS 7 x 9 in. 


(In colors) Eighteen plates in colors, 
i Butterflies, 
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ful investment for | 
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usual reproductions of fish we 
should know. A study in color 
harmony and perfect proportion. 
We know of no other pictures 
the equal of these. Color, pro- 
portion and settings are authen- 


tic. Complete set of 13 for 40c. 
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ANIMALS 7 x 9 in. 


(In colors) Wolf, Tiger, Bear, 
Lion, Muskrat, Chipmunk — 
from the largest to the smallest. 
Every picture is an opportunity 
for a child to learn something 
and to remember it. That is 
their value. 3c each, in groups 
of 15. Send for complete list. 
Just use this coupon. List sent 
free. 
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Address 
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advanced way to happier lessons and better 


ict UreS _ students, young and old! 


Start the school year by winning the interest of your new 
pupils, Use the Dodson Nature Pictures from the famous 
Mumford Plates. Boys and girls quickly respond to these fas- 
cinating color pictures. They speak louder than words, and 
clearer. They turn the imaginations which you stimulate into 
proper, helpful, channels. For geography, physiology, botany, 
zoology, drawing, etc. Use them with the Drawing Master. 
Here are a few of the groups for fall use. 
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| INDUSTRIALS 6x9 in. 

| (Black and white) Twelve pic- 
tures in black and white showing 

| the steps in the Lumber Indus- 

{ try from standing trees to fin- 

{ ished home. Log Jam, Saw 
Mill, Receiving Docks, ete. 

| Pictures that set the children 

| thinking. 

| for 20c. 

| 
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Complete group 12 


Easy 
to 


Order 


or groups 


Cut out descrip- 
tion of the group 
you 
want. Pinto pa- 
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MINERALS 7 x 9 in. 


(In colors) The only way to show 
rare, precious and semi-precious stones. 
Minerals shown cut and in natural 
form. Beautiful colors—18 for 55c, 











with your 
name and ad- 
dress on it. In- 
close money and 
mail. Orders 
filled the day 
they are received. 
Mr. Dodson will 
be pleased to 
serve you. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 
TEXT BOOKS 


SPELLING—Lippincott’s Horn- 
Ashbaugh Spelling Book. 


The scientific speller which has attract- 
ed more attention than any other book 
in the spelling field. 


ARITHMETIC — Lennes-Jenkins 
Applied Arithmetic. 


A three book series full’ of problems 
which are really applied to and based 
on life experiences. Plenty of drill and 
review work. Special teacher’s edition 
with answers. 


HISTORY—Lefferts’ 


American 


Leaders 
History through biography written in a 
style easily comprehended by children, 
and with the details of greatest interest 
to them. 
PHYSIOLOGY—Haviland’s Mod- 
ern Physiology, Health and 
Hygiene. 


Three book series—just the right com- 
hination of hygiene and physiology—all 
from the most modern point of view. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND AGRI. 
CULTURE. 


Complete 
catalogues, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 
Mead’s—Learning and Teaching.. 
Watkins’—How to Teach Silent 
Reading to Beginners............. $1.60 
Leonard’s—Essential Principles of 
Teaching Reading and Literature. .$2.00 
Hamilton’s—Purpose, Preparation 
and Methods in the Recitation..... $1.60 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Complete Lineof Elementary and High School Texts, 
Inquiries Solicited, 

E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 


lines, write for descriptive 


-$1.80 

















Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Kighth Grade, Regent’s, 


Teacher’s or Civil Service examination. 


Warp’s Review Books 





Nebraska Final Eighth Grade Examination Questions For 
12 Years Past With Answers in Simple Language. 
HISTORY hans. 40c. 
GEOGRAPHY with ans. 4c, 
PHYSIOLOGY - - 8. with ans. 40c, 
AGRICULTURE - - s. with ans. 40c, 
ORTHOG BAT HY - . with ans. 40c. 
RITHME' - s, with ans, 40c. 
Ane G - 5 s. with ans. 40c, 
READING, We ITING g 
AND DRAWING - 12 yrs. of Exams. with ans. 40c, 
i MAN, OOKKE EE . 
Ne anp COMPOSI iON 12 yrs. of Exams. withans. 40c, 


Zor more 35eceach, 25 or more 20c each, postpaid, 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 














It’s all the same to us—a five, six, 
eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, eighteen or 
twenty foot Flag "for your school free 
of all cost. Name the size you want 
and you’ll get it. Read Page Seven. 
TEACHERS WANTED. All kinds. 
National Teachers Agency, Inc., 
Offices : Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass, 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 


BEARE’ TEACHERS AGENCY 
30 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois. 

a furnished for all positions. Nocharget 
CEACEERS Serie! fot cections, Notes 


employers 
TEACHERS? AGENCY, 44 FRANKLIN ST., PROVIDENCE, R. LL. 





Contracts waiting. 

H. Cook, Mgr. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
No fee till elected. 














TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 

tion form. Cooperative tastruetors’ Ass’n., 

TEACHER NEEDED FOR OURCALLS. OHIO VAL- 
LEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MENTOR, KY. 


Write for applica- 
Marion, Indiana 








mg) Your Opportunity! 


Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. 
Our high. specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 
4} Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. 
Surely, this is the agency you are 
looking for. 
A.C. DAVIS CThe coupon mailed today will bring 
MANAGER you a ‘Free List of Vacancies"’ 


EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
BROAD & THIRD STREETS 
ROOM 450, ROWLAND BLOG., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Name ai 
St. & No. 
ae ae a 


EEE 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


its pedagogical and psychological rela- 
tions; and the volume concludes with 
a résumé of “Nineteen Major Prob- 
lems in the Elementary School Field.” 
The editor of the “Century Education 
Series,’’ Dean Chadsey of the College 
of Education of the University of Illi- 
nois, in introducing Professor Horn’s 
book, sees an advantage in a “state of 
flux” in educational matters, out of 
which he believes “there shall be devel- 
oped a system more standardized but 
at the same time based upon a thor- 
oughly scientific study of the curricu- 
lum.” To bring this about, the ele- 
mentary school must be “reconstituted 
in the light of present, conditions and 
future problems.” It is as an aid to 
educational students who will have a 
share in this reorganization that the 
present volume has been prepared. 

Sewing Machines. By Rosamond C. Cook, 
Associate Professor, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Illustrated. Cloth. 146pp. 
$1.25. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

As pointed out in the preface of this 
book its object is two-fold: “first to 
teach the underlying principles and 
construction of the mechanism of the 
sewing machine in such a manner that 
a teacher can operate any machine 
quickly and easily, though she may 
never have used that particular ma- 
chine before; and second, to stimulate 
interest in a wide and more complete 
use of the machine in clothing classes.” 
Any, however, who have occasion to 
use a sewing machine will find this 
book of value, as it acquaints one with 
the various types and makes of ma- 
chines and with their mechanism, thus 
enabling one to use and care for a ma- 
chine more intelligently. The chapter 
on General Directions for Stitching, 
the amateur seamstress will find espec- 
ially helpful. The numerous illustra- 
tions accompanying the text add much 
to its clearness and value. 


Tobacco and Mental Efficiency. By M. V. 
O'Shea, Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Author of “Social Development and 
Education,” ‘‘Mental Development and Educa- 
tion,” ete. Illustrated. Cloth. 258pp. $2.50. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This book by Professor O’Shea, who 
is known to all our readers, is the first 
to be issued in the name of the Com- 
mittee to Study the Tobacco Problem, 
an organization formed in 1918 to pro- 
mote scientific and impartial investi- 


| gation of the effects of the use of to- 


bacco. The Committee is not engaged 
in propaganda and its distinguished 
personnel is said to represent varied 
opinions in the matter. Throughout, 
the attempt has been made to secure 
data not colored by prejudice for or 
against. Experimental work was 
conducted by Dr. Clark L. Hull, of the 
University of Wisconsin, in a psycho- 
logical laboratory specially equipped 
for the purpose. Questionnaires were 
sent to a large number of prominent 
persons in various walks of life, in this 
country and abroad, to managers of in- 
dustrial plants, and to school superin- 
tendents and principals. Literature 
was searched for any light the past 
might shed on the subject. To be sure, 
tobacco is a comparatively recent 
product, and it is only within the last 
few years that the business of prepar- 
ing it for public consumption has 
grown to its present enormous propor- 
tions. (It is estimated that annually 
$1,600,000,000 is spent directly for to- 
bacco, not to mention such accessories 
as pipes and matches.) _ Within the 
limits of a necessarily brief review, it 
is impossible to do much more than 
call attention to this volume, the fruit 
of labors by Professor O’Shea and his 
colleagues. It will be noted that the 
inquiry was limited to the effect of to- 
bacco on mental efficiency. The “med- 
ical, physiological, esthetic, economic, 
and sociological aspects of the prob- 
lem” have not been considered. The 
author has been unable to reach any 
definite conclusions widely applicable, 
so far as adults are concerned. Testi- 
mony varies and even experimental 
results fail to tally when different per- 
sons and different conditions are test- 
ed. So many factors are involved, and 
so much apparently contradictory 
evidence has been adduced, that gen- 
eralizations would be futile. With re- 
gard, however, to the adolescent, it 





was determined that use of tobacco 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Symes Bldg., - Denver, Colo. for new booklet. 
Peyton Bldg., - Spokane, Wn. “Teaching As A Business” 


September 1923 





Our clients are the best 
Schools and Colleges ang 
pay highest salaries, | 
deserving of promotion, 





38TH YEAR 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency mm ***New vor 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 











SEATTLE SALT LAKE City 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 
BOISE, IDAHO 
etki 


TEACHERS NEEDED GREATLY FOR 
EMERGENCY VACANCIES 














PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo., Rialto Building. 


ROCKY I47- TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NatT. BANK BLDG. DENVER.COLO. 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY _TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INc. 


HAPEL STREET, ALBANY. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS a GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD Ay as * Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 
Fallon Write Dept... Y. Ober 
Hurst Building, 


Co-operative Teachers’ Agency ‘Bitte’ 


Excellent positions on file for Grade--High School, College and special. Experienced and inexperienced 
teachers wanted. Personal service. No position, no fee. L. E. PORTER, Manager. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, a. DENVER, COLO. sg oy eee —" BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bid ig. Gasand Electric Bldg. he Plym Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OF F ICES “REGISTER NOW 























T °o 
BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY NATIONAL AGENCY 
FORTY-ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IS OUR STORY 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE: CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. PORTLAND, ORE. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, a on the et oe of a — deal to . 
‘ : terest i : vi 

604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas soquaintance with school authorities. 
TE ACHER We have some excellent High School and Grade positions. Write, 
state training experience, all in first letter. No charge unless placed. 


LEWIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, City Hall, Muskegon, Mich. 
202 Smead-Simons Bldg. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY iissovcs: woxrans. 


2000 experienced and inexperienced Teachers needed for Western Positions. 
Free Registration. ° . Experienced, Personal Service. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mar. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 35,222 5, namuaway ne. 


BENN 
MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. 






































FREE ENROLLMENT 5 in both aed 





Twenty years of conscientious service to teachers and school 


3 officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, re and Hawail 
have placed us in a position of confidence and trust among. sc hool 
eer i our territory. rite for our Year- Book. It is FREE. 


» HUNTWORTH, Mgr., 723 Leary Building, " Seattle. 








Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, : eee he pouaninghom Clancy. 


THE ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY operates intensively in Ohio and adjacent 


states. Hundreds of good teachers neede 
E. C. ROGERS, Megr., 20 E. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 





Registration free! Ask for 1923 BULLETIN 
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| Standard courses offered in 
HOME STUDY High School, College, Law, 
Theological, Business, Pharmacy, and Graduate 
Schools. Special short courses in Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, Cosmian ‘an 
international language), Mathematics, and other 
subjects. 1500 graduates. Founded 1897. 

LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, 

oe W. Randolph St., en | Ill. | 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with order, 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 


$1000 Prize Novel ::15 cts 


THE PATHFINDER, the ming pationsl weekly magazine with over oo a — subscribers, has made another ten-strike 
in securing serial rights to the $1000 Pulitzer Prize Story, ‘‘O; Ours.” Willa Cather, concededly the fore- 
most living woman novelist, has me so much of love, adventure, hin dy xiv this gripping, fascinating tale that hundreds 
of thousands are being sold in book form at $2.50. This story will cost reg- [7 

ular readers of THE PATHFINDER nothing, but new trial subscribers may al- | | One of the best pieces of fiction wr ae 
so have this complete prize novel by sending in application at once, with 15 | ¢”4¢ has been done in America, eos water 
cents. Besides this complete prize novel these 13 issues of THE PATHFINDER 8 er ae a. poate he ist been 
will contain many short stories, up-to-the-minute interpretations of what is ] so Jong in coming.” New York Globe 
going on all over the world, and many other interesting features that — 
keep the whole family informed and entertained for three months. ‘‘One of Ours’’ begins at once and as it will be diffic uly 
to supply back numbers your order, with 15, should be mailed promptly to THE PATHFINDER, 414 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. gton, D.C, 









































Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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LUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL—FREE 
Read Our Wonderful Offers! 


WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rub- 
ber Eraser Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents 
Each. Each pencil is suitably inscribed—“Sold for the Flag Fund.” 
the sale remit us the proceeds and we will send you at once, all delivery charges 
prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSO- 
These flags are made of regular flag cloth, 
fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with Heavy Canvas 
Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for the 
sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen 
foot size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 
For interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on 
Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear for a one gross sale or a four foot flag 
of this kind for a two gross sale. 
Our liberal plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful and let your pupils earn one of 
flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 








After 





A Necessity in Every 


If larger Schoolroom! 
This Large Sharpener with Spe- 
cial Attachment for Any Size Pen- 


cil given Free for the sale of a Sin- 
gle Gross of Pencils! Saves time 
and never breaks the lead! Auto- 
matically stops cutting as soon as 
the proper point is secured! No 
more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils 


these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners 
in a few minutes of their spare time! 








THIS LARGE SIZE RED CROSS FIRST 
AID CABINET 


For Your School—Free of all Cost! 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


EMERGENCY — 
INSTRUCTIONS © 





We are making it easy for your pupils to secure this useful 
cabinet without any cost whatever. 


A complete outfit which should ‘be in every schoolroom, _ Contains 
all things needed in case of accidents—cuts, burns, sprains, etc. How 
often have you wished just such a kit were at hand? Accompanied 
by Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas, Size 12 in. high, 
by 8% in deep. _ Made of hardwood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang wherever desired. 


We will give one of these High Grade Cabinets complete, for the 
sale of only Four Gross of our Pencils at five cents each. 





















This Handsome Metallic Full-Revolution 
Thermometer with Large NINE INCH 
Dial Given Free of ali cost for the sale of 
only TWO Gross of our Special Pencils. 


Warranted Accurate. Easily read across 
\ the Schoolroom. 
\ This Thermometer combines many fea- 
tures not embodied in any mercurial or 
liquid thermometer. It is of beautiful de- 
FJsign and finish and an ornament to any 
fj schoolroom or office, It is warranted ac- 
curate and can be easily read at a much 
greater distance than a thermometer made 
on any other principle. Finished in either 
Oxidized_ Copper, Regular Copper, Black, 
Nickel, Brass or Special in White Enamel 
with Black Dial. 

For the sake of your own and the pupils’ health, you should have an 
accurate Thermometer in your schoolroom, We are making it easy for 
you to secure one free of all cost. Send for the pencils today and see 
how quickly the pupils can earn one of these serviceable instruments 
for their school without any expense whatever. 










WE STILL HAVE 


A limited number of these 
Beautiful Flag Sets, consist- 
. Flag, Fast Colors, all 
seams securely sewed, Heavy 
pee Canvas Headings and Metal 
a Grommets, complete 
with Polished Hardwood 

Staff, Brass Joint, Ball, 
Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for at- 
taching to 
buildings, etc. ; 
Mright size to carry in 
¥the School Parade! 
While the supply lasts, 
we are giving a set Free 
for the sale of Two 
gross of our _ pencils. 


RRO = Packed complete in a 
a Neat Metal Edge Box, 
= charges pre- 

Pp 











ing of a Large Five Foot U.. 





NO SCHOOLROOM IS COMPLETE 


Without one or more of our large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pictures of Noted Men. We 
furnish these, size 16 x 20 inches, in Hand- 
some Solid Wood Frame and Dust Proof 
Backs. Each picture is given a Special 
Transparent Waterproof Finish so it can 
be easily washed or dusted without injury 
to the picture in any way. You may have 
the choice of George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Warren 
G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow 
Wilson, Gen. Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. 
Pershing or Marshall Foch for the sale of 
only ONE gross of our pencils 


See ae sakes ‘ 





We are the only firm in the pencil premium business 
giving away the Large Pictures with Genuine Solid 
Wood Frames—a point well worth keeping in mind. 
During the past few years we have placed over seven 
thousand of these pictures in schools in all parts of 
the country and if you are not already well supplied 
you should secure one or more of them at once. The 
pupils will prize them all the more by having earned 
them by their own efforts. 





We also give your choice of any of the 
following large size Religious Pictures in 
Heavy Wood Frames for the sale of only 
ONE gross of our pencils. 


Christ at Gethsemane The Good Shepherd 
Sacred Heart of Jesus The Guardian Angel 
Sacred Heart of Mary Christ Taking Leave of 
Madonna His Mother 

St. Rita The Crucifixion 

The Last Supper The Holy Family 

Christ in the Temple The Sistine Madonna 
Master Is It I? Jesus, Martha and Mary 
Ruth and Naomi St. Cecilia 


Do not confuse our large framed pictures 
with any of the smaller ones sometimes of- 
fered in sales of this kind. Insist on the 
BEST. Send for your pencils TODAY. 


THE NEW MODEL “E” PHONOGRAPH 
PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Victor, Columbia, Emerson, Okeh, Edison, Pathe, etc. 





This Wonderful Phonograph given FREE for the sale of 10 
gross of our special pencils. 

By our liberal pencil selling plan, we are putting this High 
Grade Phonograph within the reach of every school. No school 
is complete without a Phonograph. 





During the past year we have had 
so many requests for Foot Balls, 
Basket Balls and Volley Balls to be 
given as premiums for pencil selling 
that we have added these articles to 
our list for the coming season, We 
offer the choice of a Genuine Leather 
Foot Ball, Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for selling only ONE gross of 
our pencils. Only by purchasing in 
large quantities direct from the factory are we able to 
make this remarkable offer. The above premiums are 
made of genuine leather, best 
workmanship and are guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 
We send them charges prepaid 
by Insured Parcel Post. Your 
pupils will certainly appreciate 
a premium of this kind, espec- 
ially when they can be _ pro- 
cured so easily. 














This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Met- f} 
al Base for Attaching to the b 

Wall, given FREE for the 
sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils, These Handsome 
Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beau- 
tiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom 
and as the flags are easily 
detached from the base, 
they are available at any 
time for Parades, Drills, 
Exercises, etc. This Set 
comes to you securely pack- 
ed, all delivery charges pre- 
paid, for the sale of only 
TWO gross of our Special 





pencils, Can you imagine an easier way 
of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags for your School? ‘The same set of 
Allies’ Flags, in regular cloth without 


staffs and base—given for the sale of 
ONE gross of pencils. 





antee prompt shipments. 


to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 





Remember, We Do Not Ask One Cent of Money in Advance! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present 
every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a handsome reproduction in 
colors of the famous painting ‘“‘Washington Resigning His Command of the Continental Army.” This beau- 
tiful historical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition to the regular premium chosen for the 
pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, 
something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and mail; 
we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and 
quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guar- 


In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and get enough 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 











N. I., Sept. 23 
The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 


Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid........ gross of your 
Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. 
receipt of your remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 
miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


It is agreed that upon 
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Name of Prin. or Supt....... Ppebbwackdsdebadonecoaveadsdkeanseesesendesse 
Address of Prin. or Supt...... Vebssscaes been wandédeaaccndensoctsaxenade 
Name of School or Dist. No..cccccccccccccccoccccccccccesccscccccecs eoees 
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An Important Announcement 
Regarding Teachers and 
Teachers’ Positions: 


A new point of contact is now available to the teaching profession. 

Bixby & Bro., an organization of twenty experienced employment people, 
with fourteen years training in employment work, has this year brought into 
the teaching field, the benefits of its highly organized facilities and its long 
experience, 

Naturally, we are putting our very best personal effort into every part of 
the service we have to offer you. We realize that our work must meet the most 
exacting requirements, if we are to merit the patronage we expect. 

Of course, we have some ideas that are new in the teaching field—ideas that 
we have developed in our other work, and which on account of their success, 
have been widely copied. These ideas unquestionably will help to better the 
standards of service to teachers and those who employ them. 









































To the Teacher: 


You will want to know what this agency 
can do for you with some of its ideas of ser- 
vice—ideas in some respects new in your 
field, but ‘which have proven out in the same 
kind of ‘work in other lines. Shorn of the ex- 
aggeration sometimes caused by sincere but 
excessive enthusiasm, we state simply and 
exactly, ‘what we have: 

1. An organization of workers with long train- 
ing in employment service, who know just what 
to do to speed up connections,. to fit the right 
teacher into the right place, and to protect your 
personal interests. 

2. A system of our own for keeping in touch 
with vacancies. We do not claim the method is 
trained in employment work, on tip- new. We do know that it has been the basis of 


. : our long success in other lines. It is simple 
toe to make good in this new branch. logic to apply it to teaching positions. 


3. A thorough understanding of how to serve 
those who have authority to fill positions, Serv- 
ice to the employer means service to the teacher, 

4. A determination to serve you so carefully 


To the Employer: 


Omitting ambiguous claims and 
stating facts simply, we have these 
items to offer: 

1. A library of the qualifications of 
teachers of the better calibre, for all 
grades of teaching, located pretty near- 
ly all over the country. Of course this 
library is not old nor large. It is just 
being built up; but it is organized for 
quick service, with quality and depend- 
ability for the key-note, and is growing 
fast. 


2. An organization of earnest people 


3. An understanding of the practical 
as well as the psychological side of se- 
lecting teachers, One of our managers 


has had several years experience in § ns 
” . . and so well, that your commendation will be 
teachers’ agency work, to guide us in spoken to many other teachers, bringing us con- 
applying our methods to your practical tact with others of the calibre in which we 
needs. specialize. 
. P 5. Facilities for handling any volume of cor- 
4, A location admirably adapted to respondence without sacrifice to any feature of 


quick service for the entire country. good service. 


BIXBY & BROTHER 


Teachers Agency and Employment Counsel 


Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 









































RESULTS COUNT! 


Every successful teacher is eternally on the look- 
out for material that will aid in the piling up of 
satisfactory results with pupils. Of course every 
teacher knows that Results Count. 


If a child’s knowledge of music is as logically de- 
veloped as his progress from addition to multipli- 
cation, he will be as sure of his understanding of 
music as he is that twice 2 makes 4, 


MUSIC FOUNDATION 


A System of 
Ear-Training, Sight-Reading and Part-Singing 
By ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 


brings results. By means of the TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
and the PUPILS’ BOOK, both teacher and pupil are 
supplied with a clearly defined course which embraces 
all of the salient points in the fundamentals of music. 


The Manual shows the teacher exactly how to present 
each lesson. With its aid even a teacher with little or 
no specialized training may be sure of splendid teach- 
ing success. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL ....................50 cts. 
ge ae eer rrr eer ...25 cts. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Send for our SCHOOL SECTION CATALOGUE, comprising our splendid list of 


School Seng Books, Operettas, Entertainments, Supplementary Music and other 
Specialties for Schools, 
















































does exert a harmful effect on his 
school work. Reports from school ad- 
ministrators who cooperated with Pro- 
fessor O’Shea indicate that a decline 
in the quality of the intellectual prod- 
uct generally sets in when a boy be- 
gins to use tobacco. So far, therefore, 
as this study concerns those of school 
age—and it is with the welfare of 
such that the teacher is chiefly con- 
cerned—it may be asserted as scienti- 
fically proved that the use of tobacco 
is distinctly injurious. 

Parties and Stunts Around the Year, Com- 
piled and revised by Era Betzner. Paper. 94pp. 
The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York, 

Invitations, programs, decorations, 
refreshments—all are outlined in con- 
nection with the various parties here 
described. Anyone who wants novel 
and practical, tested ideas for, enter- 
tainment purposes, will find in this 
collection much that will be of help in 
time of social need. number of 
clever stunts, and games for getting 
partners, supplement the material on 
parties for special occasions. 

Boswell’s “Life of Samuel Johnson.” (In 
“Lippincott’s Classics,’’) Edited by James M. 
Spinning, A.M., West High School, Rochester, 
N. Y. Illustrated. Cloth. 265pp. 60c. ; 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Burns’s Life and Poems. (In ‘“Lippincott’s 
Classics.””") Edited by Edwin L. Miller, A. M., 
Principal of the Northern High School, Detroit. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 13lpp. 60c. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia. 

George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” (In “Lippin- 
cott’s Classics.’”’) Edited with Notes and Intro- 
duction by William N. Otto, A.M., Head of the 
Department of English, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Illustrated. Cloth. 295pp. 
60c. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

_In these columns we have several 
times commented favorably on “Lip- 
pincott’s Classics,” as one or another 
volume in the series was brought to 
our attention, The three mentioned 
above, most recently added, seem to be 
of the same high level of excellence as 
their predecessors. All are capably 
edited and acceptable from a_typo- 
graphical point of view. 


Other Books Received 


_We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


The New Larned History. For Ready Refer- 
ence, Reading and Research. Based on _ the 
Work of the Late J. N. Larned. Now Com- 
pletely Revised, Enlarged, and Brought Up to 
Date. With a Large Number of Text Illustra- 
tions, Maps, and Charts. In 12 volumes. Vols. 
III and IV. Pages 1735-3542. Cloth. Sold by 
subscription. C. A. Nichols Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 

Shakespeare’s Comedy of The Tempest. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by Milton M. 
Smith, A.M., Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 164pp. Charles E. Merrill Company, 
New York. 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


‘there is nothing more refreshing, in- 


vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 
E-48 5-18 








INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


“Supreme 
Authority, 


6000 illustrations ae 
407,000 words and phrases NO ates 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary 


PEATE 


Tew Words, Tlew Words 


thousands of them spelled, 
pronounced.and defined in 


WEBSTERS NEW 








The 







A Get the 
Here are ~~? wo t 
a Few Samples: 


aA SASS. 





























" Esthonia sippio Ruthene “4 
aerograph askari — broadcast 
2 Blue Cross cyper agrimotor ¥ 
| rotogravurestellite © Devil Dog § 
Air Council sterol _—hot pursuit }) 
mystery ship taiga abreaction i 
capital ship sokol activation f 
affectivity Swaraj photostat # 
mud gun realtor overhead 
megabar soviet Red Star 7 
Is this Storehouse 


of Information 


Write for a sample page of the New Words, specimen of 


Regular and India Papers, FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 





The Early Herdsmen. (For Intermediate 
Grades.) By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp, Ph.D., 
formerly Instructor and Lecturer in the Exten- 


(Continued on page 10) 





“Once upon a time there was 4 


teacher who wanted a new Flag for the 
school.” 
Read Page Seven. 


Find out where she got it! 








Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapt- 
ed to any and all electric currents. It is 
provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s 
Lamp Cord made fast to a Universal Plug 
ready to attach to any convenient lamp 
socket. Is complete and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Parcel Post to any part of 
the United States, packed in a neat ecar- 
ton box. Guaranteed against any and all 
mechanical defects and to clean blackboard 
erasers to your entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. 


Price $32.50. 
We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 
The NEW SIMPLEX 
Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 


Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory de- 
vice for schools which do not have elec- 
tric current. Satisfaction in every re- 
spect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 


Dept. N. 





Ghe LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 





Manufactured by James Lynn .Company 
14 E. Jackson Boulevard 

















Chicago, Illinois 
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By Learning to Play Your Favorite Musical 
Instrument This New Easy Way 


66 BOUGHT a house and a lot, and paid 
$1,100 toward it; all earned through 
teaching piano,” writes Mrs. Mary A. 

Olsen, 3715 Wadsworth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

‘I would not take $1,000 for my financial and 

social gain through your lessons. I don’t know 

how you can give as much for so little. I think 
your method is just wonderful.” 

Mrs. Olsen is only one of more than three 
hundred thousand men, women and young 
people who have become accomplished musi- 
cians through this wonderful new method. All 
the intricate “mysteries” of music have been 
reduced to a system of amazing simplicity. 
Every step is made as clear as A. B. C. You 
don’t have to know anything whatever about 
music. You learn to play your favorite instru- 
ment right in your own home, quickly, easily 
and without endless study and practice. Long 
before you now think it could ever be possi- 
ble, you will actually play well enough to be in 
demand as a well-paid entertainer, teacher or 
musician. 

A delighted 17 year old girl, Miss Jessie 
Theall of North Houston, Tex., writes, “My 
first six entertainments that I played the violin 
for, paid me $39.25 besides all the pleasure 
of playing for my friends.” 


$10 to $40 in Two Hours 


A busy mother, Mrs. Anna M. Lewis of 
Northfield, Ohio, recently learned to play the 
violin in just the few odd mo- 


I know spent $400 for a private teacher, but 
her playing cannot begin to compare with 
mine.” 

You can do what Miss Breany has done. 
Youngsters of from 10 to 12 years have done it, 
and people as old as sixty have found new in- 
terest and enjoyment in learning to play a 
musical instrument. You don’t have to listen 
while others entertain. You can be the talent- 
ed person who is the center of attraction; who 
holds the audience fascinated; who wins the 
applause—and the dollars. 


Plays in Orchestra and Band 
“IT am solo clarinet in a twenty piece band, 
(mostly old players),’’ writes Gerald O. Cairus, 20 
High St., Walton, N. Y. “Also am member of an 
eighteen piece orchestra whose di- 
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ow You Can Make Money 
Your Spare Time 





rector has studied in all the large 
conservatories of America and 
Germany. He was astonished when 
I told him how I learned to play.” 
“In three months I was playing 
saxophone in the High School or- 
chestra. The fourth month I or- 
ganized a_ profitable orchestra,” 
writes George Johnson, 402 Newton 
St., Salisbury, Md. “And now, at 
college, I play in concerts of the 
Musical Club in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Atlantic City, etc.” 


Three Months From Today 
You, Too, Can Play 


Is it the piano that you wish to 
play, or the organ, 


years’ 


Certificate. 


000.00. 
1924, 


Band. 
write there. 


ers with 
ments. 


out of Music 





ments she could spare from her 
household duties, and now earns 
many welcome dollars to help 
clothe and educate her four chil- 
dren. “At weddings and church 
socials I get from $10 to $40 for 
a couple of hours playing,” she 
writes. “I am invited every- 
where, and my home is so much 
happier.” 

The new way is fun—not 
drudgery. You’ll begin to play 
melodies almost from the start. 
You don’t have to pin yourself 











violin, guitar, harp 
or cello? Do you 
want to learn to 
sing from _ notes? 


school. 





U. S. SCHOOL 
STUDENT WINS 
$1,000.00 PRIZE 


“I have completed my two 
course of music on the 
Cornet and am ready for my 
I am a student at 
New York Military 
Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 

“IT won my tuition with my 
horn for this year, worth $1,- 
Will also make it for 


“I am a member of the School 
For reference you can 
I took up the Bari- 
tone at mid-year to give the 
band better service. 
the place of many of the play- 
three valve instru- 


“IT expect to make my living 
when through 


“HARRY W. FULTON, 
- 512 Pruner St., Osceola Mills, 
a.” 








Harry W. 
Fulton 


in Your Own Home.” It costs you 
nothing. You obligate yourself in 
no way whatever. Everyone inter- 
ested in music ought to read the 
story of this wonderful new simpli- 
fied method. 

It will tell you how you can make 
music a_ delightful hobby or a 
money-maker for your spare hours; 
how you can take the first steps to 
a profitable musical career if you 
are dissatisfied with your present 
life work; how you can be a social 
favorite, and go everywhere or have 
fun at home; how you can do these 
delightful things quickly, easily and 
at a cost so low that it will surprise 


Academy, 


I can fill 








Are you eager to 

play “jazz” on the banjo, clarinet, 
saxophone, trombone, or the drum 
and traps? Does the cornet call to 
you, or the flute or piccolo? Would 
you love to learn the ukelele (the 
Hawaiian steel guitar)? Choose 
your favorite—and play it three 
months from today. 

You will learn by notes—the 
only practical way for you to learn. 
There are no “numbers” and no 
“tricks” in this marvelous method. 








down to regular hours and regu- 
lar classes. You practice whenever you can, 
and learn as quickly as you please. 


Save Months of Time 

“I have learned to play better than many a 
conservatory student in easily one eighth the 
time,” writes Miss Kitty Breany, 154 Warren 
St., Paterson, N. J. “The lessons are so inter- 
esting that they seem almost like play. A lady 








; You learn to read your notes just 
das you are able to read the letters that make a 
word, and you will be able to recognize and play 
them so that they will make a melody. You learn 
harmonies like you learn phrases and expressions 
of speech and. you learn time like you learn pro- 
nunciation. 


Free Book Explains About This New Method 


Send for this free, valuable book, “Music Lessons 





I * er GY , 
USSCHOOL OF MUSIC NEW YORK 





Every Music Lover Should Have This 
Amazing FREE Book 


Hundreds of happy musicians all over America’ have helped to write this absorb- 
ing, inspiring book. You will read the fact-stories of dozens of people situated 
just as you are today. Their actual personal experiences are wonderful proof 
that your success can be equally great. 
how marvelously the New Method has reduced the intricacies of music to such 
astonishing ease and simplicity. The book is FREE—but you should send for 
it right away before all copies may be gone! 


You will be amazed and delighted to see 





you. 
Special Short-Time Offer 


This Free Book also tells about a Special Short- 
time Offer now being made to music-lovers. Mail 
the coupon at once for your copy. Remember, it ob- 
ligates you in no way whatever. It is FREE! Act 
now before the supply is exhausted. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
69 Brunswick Building, - - - New York City 


Please write Name and Address plainly so that there 
will be no difficulty in booklet reaching you. 








Learn to Play Any Instrument 


Piano Flute Ukulele 
Organ Saxophone Harp 
Violin ’Cello Cornet 
Drums and Harmony and Piccolo 
Traps Composition Trombone 
Banjo Sight Singing Voice and 
Tenor Banjo Guitar Speech Culture 
Mandolin Hawaiian Automatic 
Clarinet Steel Guitar Finger Control 










MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
69 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 


Your Own Home,” and particulars of your special 
offer. I am interested in the following course: 
(Name of Instrument or Course) 
Name 
(Please Write Plainly) 
Address 


State 


City 






































PRACTICAL 


et the word “Practical” remind you not only of Practical Draw- 
ing Books, but also a complete line of quality school supplies and 
school art materials at wholesale prices. Here are a few suggestions 
from our extensive line. A post card request will bring our new 1923- 
1924 catalog, replete with useful information about things for the 
modern school. Incidentally, there are many new items. Write for 
your copy TO-DAY, addressing Dept. N-9 at our nearest office. 











































Practical Drawing Books “Practical” Drawing Pencils 


Modern Arts Course Made of high-grade refined graphite. Excellent 
for school use. No. 1 (soft), per doz......50 
Published since 1894 and revised frequently, No. 2 (medium), per doz, postpaid....... oO 


these books are by far the most popular series in 

the United States. They are noted for their at- “ ” 

tractiveness, their logical arrangement and their Practical Drawing Cards 
pedagogical correctness. Sample copies mailed For use in primary grades, Twenty cards_ to 
postpaid at the following prices: set. Sets Nos. 


and 2 simpler, Nos, 3 and 4 
20 


Books 1 to 4 each.. more involved, Price per set postpaid..... . 
Looks 5 to 8 each. 


PORCHES DBIGUMAL. 0 ccc cceveeses 


Practical Writing Course 





“Practical” School Paste 
Holds fast—like Unele Remus’ “Tar Baby.” 
$ .35 





: ma Half-pint cans. Each, postpaid........ 

A modern course in business writing, adopted Tint cans. Each, postpaid errr rr -60 
exclusively by two states and many individual Quart cans. Each, postpaid............ 
counties and cities in other states, Gallon cans. Each, wt. 11 lbs., postage extra 1.80 

og 4 to FT GOCh. . 2 vccccccsed mY Quantity discounts. 

MOOK Gesssesevsesseesevreres 

T’ractice paper and envelope, .05 extra ‘“ ° e499 ° 

Handiprint” Stationery 
“ . 
Craocolor” Crayons Here is the “last word” in neatly printed 

No. 2A, 1 2 sticks to to P 10 boxed stationery. Your name and address not 
is pressec: crayon, 8 SUCHE SO «Ho P bon ° to exceed three lines printed in a rich dark blue 
v0, , ‘pressed eda 8 larger sticks to box. on 200 sheets of good white paper 6x 7 in. 
_lrice .. : - +20 with 100 envelopes to match for. only $1.25. 
No. 2, wax crayon, 8 sticks to box. Price. ...40 If you prefer double sheets instead of the sin- 
No, 3, wax crayon, 16 sticks to box. Price. ..20 gle, dd 35c, . 
No, 10, wax crayon, 6 sticks to wos, Price ..05 . 
Prang “Crayonex”’ No. 3, wax, 8 sticks to 
re tOS saga halls co ce at al Papers 

rang ‘Crayograph’’ No jressed crayo 8 

st Bes isi ts ‘ Each. + pres ed ‘crayon, “Practical” Poster Paper, 9 x 12, 18 assorted 

i t cca ses eee 

Write for ¢ wcantita ices, colors. Per pkg. of 50 sheets, postpaid. ..30 
d y a “Practical” Poster Paper, 9 x 12, solid colors. 
- Per pkg. of 50 sheets, postpaid........ . 
Water Colors hg ig oor i Paper, 9x aa —e 
colors_ assortec ’er pkg. of 25 sheets. .. 
Prans ot BA or Reon No, ‘3, 4 colors © 0 wae ikawing - ae sx? inches. Per 30 

Ox With a o 7 brush. oo See »kg. 0 sheets yostpald.... + eee ee ee 
Prang No. 8 or Kroma 88, 8 semi-moist half White Drawing Paper, ox 12 ee Per 

pans with a No. 7 brush, Price...... +0 50 pkg. 100 sheets, postpaid. coeccee se 


Write for quantity prices, Quantity dincounte, 


Practical Drawin vg Gompary vy 


W433 "%r 


(@ Dallas Texas. 


1512-1516 SO. WABASH AVE., 


Chicago Z11. 






























Churchill-Grindell Rote Songs 


There are SIX BOOKS IN THIS SERIES—all for 
Primary and Intermediate Grades—containing songs 
for all seasons as well as special occasions. 


PRICES 


Book No. 1 ° ° - 35c per copy. 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5 wad 6 - 45c each per copy. 


Below will be found extracts from a few of the many letters 
from teachers who are using the books. 






















“Think they are splendid songs. Couldn’t get along without them in 
my work.” 

“The books contain an excellent collection of singable songs, well 
adapted to our work.” 

“There is not one song in the entire set I could not use. The chil- 
dren are enthusiastic over them.” 

“Please send another set. Had the entire set last year but the 
school house burned and so did they. I can’t teach school without them.” 


“T think they are the best school songs I ever heard.” 





















Recreation Songs for Junior High Schools 


is a book that is making its way into the hearts of many up- 
per grade pupils, for it is to the upper grades what the Rote 
Songs are to the lower grades. The melodies, if desired, can 
be used as Unison Songs in the 6th-7th-8th grades, or So- 
prano and Alto. A simplified bass part for changed voices, 
makes it a very desirable book for CHORUS WORK. 


PRICE—50c per copy. Liberal discount for quantities. 
Published and For Sale by the Authors 


Churchill-Grindell Company, Platteville, Wis. 




























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








sion Division of the University of Chi 











With 24 full-page and 74 text drawings in half- 
tone by Howard B. Brown and Louis Jensen. 
Cloth. 232pp. Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago. 


How to Organize the Curriculum. By Charles 
A. McMurry, Professor of Education, The 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Cloth. 358pp. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


Dramatic Episodes in Congress and Parlia- 
ment, A Parliamentary Reader for Junior 
High Schools or Upper Elementary Grades. By 
Ethel Hedley Robson, B.S., Grade Supervisor, 
Chisholm, Minn. Illustrated. Cloth. 272pp. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 

The Story of the Forest. A Supplementary 
Reader for 3d and 4th Grades. By John Gordon 
Dorrance, F.E., State Board of Forestry, Mary- 
land. Illustrated. Cloth. 237pp. 68c. Ameri- 
can Book Company, New York. 


The Student’s Spelling Aid. For the Junior 
and Senior High School. By Ray Van Vort, 
Head of the Department of English, John Mar- 
shall High School, Richmond, Va. Cloth. 92pp. 
Charles E. Merrill Company, New York. 


Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale. For Grades 
2 to 8. By J. Cayce Morrison, Ph.D., Specialist 
in Educational Measurements, State Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y.; and William A. 
McCall, Ph.D., Professor of Educational Psy- 
chology, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
16pp. Paper. 25c. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


Blackboard Drawing. (Devices, Sketches, 
Decorations, Diagrams, Games.) 120 Sugges- 
tions Suitable for Various Grades and Subjects, 
Developed at the New Jersey State Summer 
School at Ocean City by Morris Greenberg, 
Pd.M., Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 

Y. Illustrated. Boards. 387pp. 50c. (Per 
dozen and over, 40c.) Binney & Smith Co., 41 
E. 43d St., New York. 

Two Hundred Games That Teach. By Laura 
Rountree Smith, Author of ‘‘Primary Seat Work, 
Sense Training and Games.” etc. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 154pp. $1.00. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago. 

Bolenius Primary Readers. By Emma Miller 
Bolenius, Specialist in the Teaching of Read- 
ing; Author of “The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers” 
for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades, ete. 5 
vols. All illustrated. Cloth. PRIMER: 120pp. 
60c. FIRST READER: 120pp. 60c. SEC- 
OND READER: 214pp., 72c. THIRD READ- 
ER: 246pp., 76c. FIRST GRADE MANUAL: 
461pp., 88c. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Composition Standards. How to Establish 
Them. By Jerohn J. Savitz, Pd.D., Principal of 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J.; Myrtle 
Garrison Bates, Instructor, State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J.; and D. Ralph Starry, Super- 
visor of Intermediate Grades, Plainfield, N. J. 
Art Work under supervision of Belle Boas, 
Chairman Art Department, Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, New York. Illustra- 
tions by Mabel Betsy Hill. Cloth. 295pp. $2.40. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., New York. 

The Lincoln Readers: Sixth Reader. By 
Isobel Davidson, Supervisor of City Grades, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, State of Wis-. 
consin; and Charles J. Anderson, Assistant 
State Superintendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, State of Wisconsin. Illustrated by 
Bernice Oehler. Cloth. 336pp. Laurel Book 
Company, Chicago. 

The Penniman Memorial Libraries of Educa- 
tion. By Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commis- 
sioner of Education, State of New York. Paper. 
3lpp. Free. School of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic, By N. J. Lennes, 
Professor of Mathematics, University of Mon- 
tana. Cloth. 486pp. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. P 

“Piney Woods” and Its Story. By Laurence 
C. Jones, Principal of the Piney Woods Country 
Life School. With an introduction by S. S. Mc- 


Clure. 2d (Revised) Edition. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 154pp. Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York, 


Methods in Elementary English. An Intro- 
duction to the Teaching of Goed English in 
Speaking and Writing. By Nell J. Young, for- 
merly of the Minneapolis Public Schools, and 
Frederick W. Memmott, Principal in the Public 
Schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth. 238pp. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York. 


The Purpose, Preparation and Methods in the 
Recitation. By Samuel Hamilton, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Allegheny 
County, Pa. Cloth. 238pp. $1.60. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company,’ Philadelphia. 


Learning and Teaching. Psychological Foun- 
dations of Educational Technique. By Arthur 
Raymond Mead, Ph.D., Professor of Education, 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Cloth. 277pp. $2.50. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Crowell’s Dictionary of Busi and Fi 
Cloth. 60Cpp. $3.00 net. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. 


The Psychology and Teaching of Number. By 
Margaret Drummond, M.A., Lecturer on Psy- 
chology in the Edinburgh Provincial Training 
College. Illustrated. Cloth. 126pp. $1.36 post- 
paid. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. 


Rural Education. By Arthur W. Ashby, In- 
stitute for Research in Agricultural Economics, 
Oxford; and Phoebe G. Byles. With a Preface 
by the Master of Balliol College. Cloth. 227pp. 
85c. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York. 

The New Democracy in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish, By Walter Barnes, Head of the English 
Department, Fairmont State Normal School, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; Author of ‘English in the 
Country School,” ete. Cloth. 95pp. Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, Chicago. 

Just Between Ourselves. Practical Talks to 
Industrial and Vocational Teachers. By Arthur 
D. Dean, B.S., Se.D., Professor of Vocational 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Cloth. 208pp. $2.00. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Il. 

















A Book That Teaches Pupils to Think 


Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of ti 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Public Schools 


Every teacher ‘who has observed ¢]ass5 
explanations in arithmetic will agree that 
the pupil is apt to consider the figures, 
their computation, and the required numer. 
ical result rather than the principles :n- 
volved which, if correctly applied, wi!! | 
solve any similar problem. 

Problems Without Figures is the title of 
a new book which has been prepared to 
meet these conditions by supplying probh- 
lems so worded that the pupil is required 
to read the thought before he can give the 
solution. In fact, they are thought prob- | 
lems and to solve them gives the pupi! a | 
clearness in reasoning and an accuracy in | 
statement that will greatly assist him in | 
pursuing his regular course in mathemat- | 
ics, as well as other subjects of study. 

Problems Without Figures contains 648 
problems for grades three to eight inclu- | 
sive. Every pupil studying arithmetic in 
these grades should be supplied with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use, 

48 pages, bound in either paper or limp | 
cloth covers. | 
PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per copy, | 

$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per 

copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 


For Eighth Grade—Books for Other Grades 
to Follow | 
Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis 


This is the first book published of a new 
series designed to supplement the arithmetic 
textbook. Consisting as it does of drills on 
the subjects commonly covered in the Eighth 
Grade, the teacher will find it usable with | 
any text. No one arithmetic book provides | 
as much of drill material as can be em- | 
ployed to advantage in grade work, and 
very few teachers can find time to formu- 
late drills of their own. It is to fill such a 
need that this Drill Book has been pre- 
pared. The author was Mathematics Critic 
in Training in Téaching, Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College. 

The comprehensive character of the book 
is indicated by the Table of Contents, clas- 
sified as follows: Fundamentals; Interest- 
ing Short Cuts; Construction Work ; Meas- 
urements ; Squares and Roots; Percentage; 
Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio 
and Proportion; Graphs; Metric System; 
Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions ; Review Problems; Tables of Weights 
and Measures; Handy Measures. | 

Answers to all the problems are given | 
at the back of the book. 

96 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 20 cents per copy, 
$1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. 
PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 28 cents per 

copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 


For Use in Reviews and Spelling Contests 


Prepared by May E. Francis, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and Thelma 
Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, lowa 


The Efficiency Speller has grown out of 
the experience gained by special attention 
to the teaching of this subject and in the 
conduct of spelling contests, local and 
state. The name truly describes the book. 
The use of it will make for efficiency in 
this subject. 

The lists of words given are largely clas- | 
sified according to use and association | 
rather than according to length and dilli- 
culty. These classifications include Busi- 
ness Terms of various sorts, Grammatical, 
Zoological, Botanical, Mathematical, Mili- 
tary, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Anto- 
nyms, Homonyms, and Words Liable to be 
Mispronounced. In addition are several 
separate lists arranged for Tests and spec- 
ial lists adapted for Review. Also included 
are the Jones’) One Hundred Spelling De- 
mons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, the 
Studebaker Test Lists by Grades, the Buck- 
ingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 

Rules for Spelling, the Use of the Dic- 
tionary, Accent, Capitals, the use of Pre- 
fixes and Suffixes and Silent Letters “re 
given. There are also suggested rules jor 
Contests—school, district, county and state. 

A practical, efficent speller based on the 
best methods and useful for both teacher | 
and pupils. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 

PRICE, in paper covers, 16 cents per ccpy, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 24 cents per 


copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville,.N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 
(Order from Nearest Point) 
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SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN — JOINTED ANIMALS THE GOLDEN BOOK OF WEAVING MATS 
Colored Construction Paper 1 - Ten animals in sections to FAVORITE SONGS is bigger q ; 
: + ; i YOINTED i} be cut and jointed, making jj} and better than any other book No. 128. Made of tinted con- 
50 ——. Assorted Coles, | 7 {| movable toys. When’ the ani- ‘Whe Gaiden Book ! in its class, It contains a com struction paper in the six stand- 
60° Sheets any’ ‘one color | OC i a _. —— le OORT i sauses prehensive collection of patri- wl colors for fringe and six 
LS. RRO re eee 2 D educational value. }} Otic songs, a large number of other attractive colors for the 
100 Sheets Poster Paper, The animals in the set are: songs for children and interme- mats. The mats are 6% x 6% 
100 * ) ey Poster Paper | H abe pomity ng Teun a a a Se cn. ~% a -~g -y | 
‘ e : H |} Came in , - ane seennhebia aah ale inch apart. 24 mats and 2 
9x12, any one color .28 | || ANIM Al & | roo, Fox, : forse, “Cow and icpa is — — = fringes in envelope ’ "s 45 
500 Sheets Manila or Gray | {| PUNUIRLY | Sheep. Printed ‘on a good Christmas songs, including $ In envelope..... ‘ 
Drawing Paper, 9x12 .8 | | quality of cardboard, stiff hymns and carols suitable for 
+ —. a or Gray enough to stand alone, size all ages. NEW FLAGS FOR THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 
rawing Paper, a2. 4 . 9, fasteners furnished . 
500 Mey White Drawing | with each set, which ‘. put up in an attractive box. @9}| Sample copy......... $ -20 to bo ade | ety a wad of _——, ty 
Le aE S | aaa 1. Price, per set (10 02.) postpaid.........$. a4 EC ee 1.80 Rtitohed on both sit ee 
x 3 p Shiets White” Drawing WE MU es caneesisns 15.00 headings and nickled eyelets, “Moth rroct’ 
Vanes 00006 CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO J 
50g v Bheets Me x: ‘Paper, COLOR HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS | elt Be SC See $1.15 
; ; ee Oe, GON. 5b cccecsccs 2.C0 
: oe Shee ‘ P T , >» > : | Size 5x § pac 
a ge ae sheet. with  Horal destane suitable for | Pedagogical *Stoeeen Weedie 83% eae Sie 8x15 eather nese, 8 
100 “sheets Coated, Paper, “25 each month, easily colored, printed ¢ ‘lot! candice een nero pect ite ee $1.50 
colors assorted, 6x 6..  .60 lon water color paper 6x9 inches, in _ : i ; i 
100 Sheets Black Coated Pa- | an envelope with full directions. Srey Day PI ans——For Teachers of All RAFFIA AND REED 
per for silhouette cutting, Grades. Provides usable, helpful material "Ta . S 
PEO sciscvcsee tan  @ “yee ONO MAE 55.5 arate 65:85 eb eee for every day in the year. 3 volumes, Ni grade Westcoast Raffia, the best obtainable. 
UR GY GOK BE bir. 506) 0:0:0:0:0:0' .. 1,80 limp cloth covers, 476 pages......... 1.50 rym oer ratte, a aks Vig’ agt $ .30 
Seeley’s Question Book——-New Rev ined and Rata neo iles N 30 fe - 
A BIG $0 DOLLAR SPECIAL OTHER DRAWINGS TO COLOR Enlarged Edition. 446 pages. Cloth.. 1.25 Genuine German’ Reed, ‘ber Siz 
ach- ae 1 . | The Year’s Entertainments—The Most (Com- Size: ‘ea eriis: dare [oar 
er in the United Beater 100 theers | ice! holiday desians for souvenirs or booklet cor Sf cee Oe stele Leen 
of paper and 100 envelopes upon re- 7. 503 Flags », color of the twelve Jeading na- 364 pages. Cloth...... eeceecvcecos . ? CHCOHEMC CHR SOE SCO CECE SCOCCECS 
ceipt of ONE DOLLAR tions. Size 6x with instructions for color- rr Mames Games. ee Sehoe), om 4.28 
BRI, sé cas ees ecnigyen' sits cakseit creche grein stress & mi ann ayground, pages. th... . ID 
e.. po $n orate ot To o- Ten commonly —— birds with “directions for How | Did It—A Book of Helpful Ideas, Rect EAL PICTURE CARDS 
half price. To make it easy enclose coloring. Size 9, each set of 10..... . Plans and Suggestions for Teachers. 320 TEgarts card has a picture of some object. Above 
a dollar bill in an envelope and we pages. PaMO? MMM a aca h-3 ok 4 6< we pede .60 all gg we Magy 3 prise ane below th pi 
will take the risk. Furnished only PUNCHED SEWING CARDS | Poems Teachers Ask For—C(ontains ing the _besinners fee tho fret res cane ll taal 
in white. These cards are for coarse Poems Most Desired by Teachers. 9 eases 
§ ars ms : REA 60 | Set No. {Animals and Birds........ $ .20 
sewing s by peqinners and have The tnee —t ogee ee | 5 ane 1 4 ¥ Set No 2 24 Fruits, Flowers, and Vewetables 20 
1oles_ punched way through. e@ Instructor Poster Patterns—-Books I an Set No: D4 4 ceateiae” a shi ‘ 
COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES Printed in outline on cards 1H. = =Each book contains 30° large sized Pes dase Se en See and objects. . * ose 
Twenty-four sticks of assorted eR ) x 5% inches, 16 designs and vatterns including 20 Mother Goose, Pe OO LEAS KER BEG ° 
colors, packed in sawdust in a i 100 cards in a box Teavy Paper covers. Each book...... .60 
strong box. Teachers who have Set P, per box (1 Ib.) .$1.00 | The Instructor Jointed Toys—Books 1 and ACCIDENT CABINET 
experienced trouble in securing Set HI, or pricked sewing eards which make sou i. Boo contains 22 patterns for ry ns : MeN ’ 
bright. colors for blackboard work | venirs for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Jointed Animals, Birds, ete. Book II . This First Aid Cabinet is 
should try this chalk, Propels. Valentine's Day, Washington's Birthday, Easter; contains 9 patterns for See Saw Jointed just the thing for the school- 
No. 704, per box... -$ .30 | size 514 x5%; different designs. Toys and 1% patterns for Mother Goose room. It contains twelve dif- 
No. 704; per doz. boxes: ; 3.25 BERG Mie TECECS ioe eek ks .$ .35 Jointed Toys. iid paper covers, Each ferent ems thet will prove to 
Bulidtecn tak Uae atti ee cards, G° standard WOON cenratewsnedotaeaes Pewee « 60 J invalae ble 3 the promt 
CRAYOLAS e 100 yds. to spool, per doz........ 1. Sd: ial injuries 
colors, 0 yds. to s} 1 ITARY and in cases of severe accidents 
No, 8 contains 8 sticks black THE ES SAN or sudden emergency it may 
and brown and the six standard PAPER STARS ERASER CLEANER mean the saving of a life while 
colors. Adhesive paper stars furnished — in Fa Niak: Hitlers ax Cane ave Cy hg — ; 
LE. SOREN Ee ete $ .10 gold, silver, red, green and blue. Fur- i noisel sh, nilaee. auth high, 8 inches wide, @ & inane. 
ig PSAs ie 7 earn ere aan ener pen .95 a five sizes, No. 2 size illustrated, eaiitars _  ieatias ater Zesdeep, Finished in’ golden oak. 
Nos, 2-4-5-6 per box, ‘prepaid. -$ 015 cle “an in an instant by ij Cabinet complete with book of 
— simply turning the crank. oo ere $5.20 
SEWING CARDS NO. 3—CiIRCUS FRIENDS KINDERGARTEN Pena. cache 3.40 
A most interesting set j ee 
for little folks—there are SCISSORS re) 
Eeeesves “. Jambo, es ‘ pode os Japanned and WEBER NOISELESS SCHOOL CARDS Per 100 
elephant, Jocko, the ull nickel finish, sharp ERASERS — cela vee ‘ 
monkey and many other and blunt points.  Pre- i No. 50) Excuse Blank Absent and ‘Tardy $ .60 
well-known circus friends. paid. made of felt strips, fast. | No. 7 Recitation card, 16 weeks.......... 40 
Twelve pictures in all, | No. 273B Blunt end, Japanned finish, per dozen ¢ ened to a back made of | No, 8 Recitation card, 20 weeks. ......... .40 
Prumted. OCA OX C3 Foo veces sees ee 08 Sati a €, ont goes Se <A. 1.25 felt covered wood. — Dust- | No, 2 Report Card for Grades........... 2.00 
inches, suitable for col- | No. 1640B Blunt End, Nickel Plated, per dozen less because no glue is | No, 4 Report Card for High Sehool. . 2.00 
oring as well as for sew- Safusins eid 0:5 8 64h a Wiech 4in9, 0-664 ents hone = 6g used between strips and | x4) 4Q Pocket. Class SS acoxd: Mou! eee 
ing. Price, per set, | No. 174S Sharp Pointed, Nickel Plated, per dozen dust is collected between | 4°. #7 *° — os me 1 
Oo GOR er Sh ell get a Ne A UE a 1.90 them. Ver dozen. . $1.45 PRC MON Bah. 6. cs ceccecnes 45 















































BLACKBOARD STENCILS—ORDER BY NUMBER 


Calendar Stencil for each school month of the wu with an ap- 
propriate border surrounding it. Set of 10, No. 699. 5 
Flag Stencil of the following countries: init ed States, | Great 

i France, Italy, Japan, China, Belgium. Set of ti i. 


= 


Set of five ‘Blackboard Stencil “Borders 


—_ 








New Year, and Thanksgiving. Set No. 5 

1 Set_of five Halloween Stencils. Witch. abhie owl, ‘and ‘cat 
horder, making Jack O’ Lanterns, Jack O’ Lantern border. Fly 
ing witch border, Set ERNE holga ails Teale gk aahile apni nie 


An assortment of 12 of any of the following for 55 cents: 
PORTRAITS: EIGHT INCH BORDERS: 









No. 327 President neding No. 541 Overall Boys 

No, 316 Longfello No, 542 Sunbonnet Babies 
No, 325 Roosevelt No. 546 Chicks and Worm 
No, are Columbus No. 549 Wild Rose Border 


0 Apple Blossom 

1 Pond Lily Border 
2 Poppy Border 

3 Grape Vine Border 
+4 Daffodil Border 
564 Oak and Acorn 






No. 311 C Yolumbus as a Boy 
TERE D DESIGNS: 

No. 375 Program 

76 Roll of Honor 

. 7 Perfect Attendance % 

No. 378 W elcume No. 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS 


Wooden Tablets made in half squares and diamonds and colored 
SIX standard colors, rith these blocks most artistic and instructive 
designs can be made. Put up in strong pasteboard box, each con- 


tuning suggestive designs. 
No. 700, 80 Blocks ..... Lease eeu ai -30 


No. 701, 250 Blocks 





hy Drawing Master All Meta 













Wedding 
Invitations 
and Announcements 


That are Distinctive, 
yet Inexpensive. 
Send for a FREE sample set of our 
attractive printed and engraved wed- 
ding invitations and announcements, 
with especially low Prices. 





Our school supply catalog which gives 
you hundreds of time and money saving 
suggestions will also be sent to you free 
upon receipt of your request 











MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 





Adhesive Transparent Tape for mending book, 12 yds., No. 2..$ .46 
No. 2 Gummed Patches for mending holes in loose jeaf shee ts 15 
Gem Paper Clips, No. 2, per 100.. oe eee et ere -10 
Thumb Tacks, 7-16 inch head, No, 102, ‘pe “APOGEE 15 
Giney Paste, 5 oz., in 6 inch tube, No. 640........0..4. -15 
Gluey Paste’ in glass jar, one pint, No. 620........cc00. 45 
Blackboard Liner for making music chart eutves 45 
Blackboard Pantograph, wood, for enlarging pictures iaaale 50 
% Ib, box Assorted Rubber Bands, all sizes, No. 54....., .45 
Schoolroom Thermometer guaranteed accurate, No. 1402 .75 
Dennison Crepe Paper, all colors, per fold 10 ft, long, 20> inches 

wide cee aeanse eee 25 
No. 44 Desk Pad’ with blotting ‘paper, i} 22 | See ras “75 
ee Clay that never dries, yellow, red, gray, or green net 
a Zz Boards’ for beginners, 6x 6, No. 66, eael. . .35 
Pegs, 1000, small round, in the standard colors, No, 660, 


Clock Dial,’ 12 inch dial’ with instructions for Class use, No, 


Toy’ lone y 
No. "S199" 


Mounting Book, 
Drawing Made Kasy. 


6 

‘representing ‘about $200 in ‘different denominations, No. 
ae -7 

Holmes Plan Book for primary “teachers. ...00 0! -60 
40 pages for items you wish to preserve. .30 
A book that will teach you how to draw 2,00 


Students Drawing poard outfit, T square, drawing board, and two 
triangles, size BG Gidk Wada ec8 owt “e644 ‘ 
Primary Reading nat ‘30 < 40—40 pages complete with adjust 

able steel stand. Should be in every primary room 


Six inch Globe nicely colored and is accurate. Mounted on a sub 








You * Have Your Choice of These Three Premiums ABSOLUTELY FREE 










eS Pantagraph for Blac aboard 
and Poster enlargements. 
Outfit includes set of outline 
ts. pictures, tape, etc. Enables 
you or your pupils to 








quickly place any map, 
motto, portrait of other 
picture on your black- 
board and_thus_visual- 
ize your daily lessons. 
Sold ordinarily for 

» $1.50. 

The DRAWING MASTER 1 


A Set of Dodson | Automatic Pencil 
Pictures—12 Birds | Sharpener with 
—12 Animals, in | transparent shaving 
beautiful natural | receptacle, Gives 
colors, Each illus- | any kind of point 
tration 7x inch- | desired — fine or 
es. Assembled in | blunt. Stops cut- 
neat envelope con- | ting automatically 
tainer. May be pur- | when pencil is prop- 
chased entirely in- | erly pointed. Sold 


independent of this 
offer for $1.00. 


dependent of — this 
offer for $1.00. 

















we send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that 
lls at FIVE cents in every retail store. lave your pupils distrib- 
ut * them—- they pall themselves—at five cents each, and remit us 
the amount, $3.00. Ve then send you absolutely free of charge 
your choice of these three schoolroom necessities, If you wish to 


Cleveland Office—8120 Euclid Avenue 


When money accompanies order all items shown here are 


~ $2.75, 
25¢, The premium will then be sent you with the 


thereby saving 
pencils, 

costs you nothing 
the coupon and 


pay in advance for the pencils, remit only 


We pay postage on pencils and premiums. It 
but the effort_in directing the children. Fill in 
mail to us. Your order will be filled promptly. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


DEPT. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


sent Parcel Post Prepaid to any point in the U. i. 


stantial wire stand, each... ea ‘ 5 
Outline Maps of United States for. geouraphy classes. ‘Ink, peneil, 
crayon, or water colors may be used in completing the maps. 
Size 8x 10%. Per envelope of 50 maps eS Pe e 
We can furnish maps of all countries at same price as United 

States. 





NI 9-238, 
THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. A, Painesville, Ohio 
Please send me the Pencils in accordance with your offer, 
CHECK PREMIUM DESIRED 

C] Drawing Master Dodson Pencil 
= Outtit lictures Sharpener 
Ey ee ey POE I ee ee es Ce ee 
0 MEEPS STREETS ECCT CTO OU EPT TREE TCL ee Grade 
I OREN A ed oN be OTR Nek Meek ccwdethecekacewe ° 
iL a I EO ee ae ee BIRD cc cewcceece cadeces 
COE or ttn cecdedc a veatest toNee bees cae eeccccces 












































































































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Bausch & 








g LIE) 


f addins nc sae “Hi 





HE child learns with the eye even more quickly 
than with the ear. 
equipment can compare in effectiveness with the 


Made in many models, projecting photographs and 
opaque objects as well as lantern slides. 
for illustrated catalog. 


Few pieces of class-room 


Lomb BALOPTICON 


Write 












— a 
ee ace " BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
y 407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
by is New York Chicago Washington San Francisco London 














NATURE STUDY SERIES. 


INDIVIDUAL EXERCISES. 


the shoulder 
FOOT POSTERS 
happy and successful 


600 Lexington Ave. 








VACATIONING AT HOME——-; 


Keep your vacation spirit at your work 


By Louise Brown. 
still wish to study the outdoors when school calls them in: 


All Night with the Stars ; $ .30 


Nature in Camp ; a We 
The Sky: Spring and Summer Nights _ 00 
The Sky: Winter Nights aoe 
A Trip to the Moon. _ 30 


Illustrated. Compiled by Jane Bellows. Daily exer- 
cises for those who want to keep as fit in school as they were on their vacations. 
TEN TALKS TO GIRLS ON HEALTH. 
advice on keeping well 

Five posters to teach you how to make your “walk in life 


THE WOMANS PRESS 





Five pamphlets for those who 


Straight from 
Paper$ .50 


” 


By Augusta Rucker. 
-Cloth $1.00. 


Per set $1.00 


New York City 











Serve Humanity by learning Nursing Profes- 





sion, Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates; more demand than we can supply. Paid 
while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED school, Estab. 
1894. Enjoyableschoollife. Write forcatalog: Dept. N. 


CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURS 


Three year course. Registered by the State of = Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout. Alldepartments. Mainte 
nance provided as wellas an allowance each month. For further infor- 
mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL 
2449 Washington Blvd., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Learning to Dance is 
as Walking 
-this 5 New Way 


as Easy 


Wh Isn't it foolish for a per- 
Ly son not to be a good dancer ? 
Good Are not the best dancers the 

most popular members cf 
Dancers your set? 


Good dancers never lack 

Are Popular partners and are always in- 

vited to every affair because 

dancing is the most popular form of amusement 

and really good dancers are in demand all the 
evening. 


Dancing gives poise to the carriage. It helps 


one overcome self-consciousness when in the 
presence of strangers, It teaches perfect men- 
tal and physical control--helps one overcome 


timidity and awkwardness. 


Learn Any Dance in One Evening 


HNven if you don’t know one dance step from an- 
other, now, Arthur Murray, through his new meth- 
od can quickly teach you all of the latest dance: 
without the need of personal instruction, music, or 
partners, His picture methods make learning to dance 

just as simple ws taking 
one step after another. In 
fact, entire families, includ 


_ children, have 
leerned from the one set 
of instructions, 


Five Dancing 
Lessons FREE 


So sure is Arthur Murray 


that you will be delighted 
with his amazingly simple 
methods of teaching danc- 
ing that he has consented, 
for a panited fime only, to 
send FIV FREE LES- 


SONS My everyone who 
signs and returns the cou- 
pon, 

























These five free 
lessons are yours to 
keep—you need not 
return them, They 
ure sent merely to 
prove that you can learn to 
dance in your own’ home 
without either music or part- 
ner, 


You do not obligate your- 


self in any way by sending for 
these free lessons. Just fill 
in the coupon and they will 
be promptly mailed to you. 
Just enclose 25ce to pay cost 
of postage, printing, etc., and 
the lessons will be promptly 


mailed to you. Don't hesi- 
tate. Write today. 
Arthur Murray, Studio 832, 
290 Broadway, 
New York City. 


\ 


Arthur Murray, Studio 832, 
290 Broadway, New York City 

To prove that I can learn to dance at home in one evening you 
may send the FIVE FREE LESSONS. I enclose 25c (stamps or 
coin) to pay for the postage, printing, otc. 





Would you like to teach dancing?. . 


The Junior College 


An interesting educational develop- 
ment: in California is the junior col- 
lege. Doubtless the success of the 
junior high school was the inspiration 
of the new institution’s proponents. 
There are twenty-seven such colleges 
in the state, providing the work of the 
two first years beyond high school. 
They are variously attached to public 
high schools, private secondary schools, 
and normal schools, while some are in- 
dependently maintained. Most of the 
junior colleges are affiliated with the 
state university, whose burden they 
help to bear. They make it possible 
for many students to go beyond high 
school who could not otherwise do so. 
Teaching positions in the colleges are 
being eagerly sought by those trained 
for the work. 





Physical Training an Essential 
Part of Education 


The sports and games of childhood 
and youth are now being generally re- 
garded as the most normal, healthy 
and effective agency for the develop- 
ment of character. Nowhere else do 
the repetitions of decisions of moral 
actions occur so continuously as in 
games. Also definite standards are set 
and recognized for judging the right 
or wrong of an action and with a con- 
stituent body of public opinion to aid 
by moral pressure in the enforcement 
of the right action. Nowhere else do 
we find the standards of honest and 
fair play so definitely set and so easily 
determined, and with such a moral 
pressure behind the youth to be honest 
and to play fair, as in athletic games. 
Nowhere else do we find such chances 
for the development of courage and 
nerve in the best sense of the term as 
in the sports of youth where the stim- 
ulus of not showing the “yellow,” of 
not being a quitter is constant and 
pressing at all times. Nowhere else do 
we find the development of will and de- 
termination more constant and suc- 
cessful than on the athletic field where 
the youth learns to fight hard in the 
best sense of the term. Nowhere else 
do we find such discipline of subservi- 
ency of self in team play, of self- 
sacrifice for the sake of the team, of 
the discipline of self by a personal 
regimen of diet and training to get the 
greatest individual results, as in the 
athletic sports of later youth. These 
achievements also carry with them ex- 
hibitions of nerve, courage, determina- 
tion, fight, overcoming of handicaps, 
fighting against odds, unusual expres- 
sions of will power, rising to an emer- 
gency, successful combatting of a criti- 
cal situation, cool headwork under try- 
ing circumstances, making the tackle 
which saves the game, hitting out the 
base hit which brings in the winning 
run, striking out the batter when the 
game depends upon so doing, putting 
the last ounce of strength into the 
lunge for the tape, fighting off your 
competitor in the last desperate dash 
in the distance run, clearing the bar on 
the last jump, tossing the final free 
throw when the game turns on it, kick- 
ing the goal which decides the game 
after the touchdown. 

The boy who develops the ability to 
think quickly and correctly and to act 
accordingly on the playground will be 
readier to make the right move in the 
unexpected emergencies of the business 
world. The boy who bears bravely the 
ups and downs of games is not going 
to be afraid of the rough and tumble 
of life. The boy who learns to accept 
success without foolish pride and de- 
feat without paralyzing humiliation in 
play contests is more likely to become 
a self-respecting man, under all 
changes of fortune. he boy who 
swallows resentment and a little hurt 
pride for the sake of the game is going 
to find it easier to bear and forbear 
in hustling business dealings later in 
life. The boy who gives himself the 
chance to grow in strength, courage, 
self-reliance, determination, persever- 
ance in the trying game is going to 
meet his serious duties in after life 

(Continued on page 14) 





Is the school flag getting faded and 
torn? We give you a brand new one— 





any size—free of all cost. Read Page 7. 


September. 1923 





SCHOOL OF 


NURSING 


Accredited by the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 3% 
year course. Practical and Theoretica! 
Class Instruction. Graduates eligible for 
State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fit- 
ness, 4 years’ High School or its educa- 
tional equivalent. Text books, uniforms, 
room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student loan fund. Third 
year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University, New York City. For further 
information apply to 

Miss Dora C. Saunby, R. N. Principal 
Dept. 31, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, 














— 


f Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


by mail from DR. RICHARD BURTON, 
“greatest authority of them all,’? who per- 
sonally assists in correcting the lessons. He 
also offers Revision and Criticism service for 
a few amateurs and professionals. His 
students have made thousands from their 
stories—-one nearly $100,000.00. Great op- 
portunity for teachers with their education, 
Dr. Burton Spare time, and need of extra money. A 
legitimate side line, more money, prestige, 
advancement. Costs nothing to investigate. Write today 
for FREE book ‘*Short Story Writing’’ and profit-sharing 


lan, 
pian. LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
165 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn, 











SPECIALIZED TEACHING 
OFFERS RICH REWARDS 


Teachers who are specially trained for Pre-Kinder- 
garten, Kindergarten, and Elementary Teaching are in 
constantly increasing demand; their work is interest- 
ing and the remuneration attractive. This institution, 
accredited in all states, is recognized as a most suc- 
cessful training school for teachers, and its graduates 
are greatly in demand. Diplomas offered for two and 
three year courses. Gertrude House has an inter- 
national reputation as a college residence and home. 
Write the Registrar for Mustrated Bulletin. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
702 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 























Stop Forgetting ase 


Make Y. Mind an index 
from which you ait jadex 
velop concentration, self 
control; overcome | bashful- 
ness, fo 5 
today for FREE E mem via \ 
Pencentese on test andl and il! 
a ted booklet, 

ber.” 























Dept. 791. Evanston, til. 











Study At Home 
(1) Modern Primary Methods 
(2) How To Use the Project Method 
These courses are the equal if not the superior of 


those given by any Normal or University. Thoroughly 
practical, thoroughly scientific. Catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Author: How To Teach the Primary Grades. 
How To Use the Project Method. 


$1800 for a Story! 


Re fatoriee 
qasie rm story. soue igarai 4 tell e Fao ies a her 
ome this woman hae p Sound nd er Aid to f. < e and for- 


tune. ee cy 2 Ca! 
instruction will give you thet trata! EL A in your own home 
rrayon eet err Stes 


during your 
diuding the late ack Leadon - 


fe 
te Today {2 Satie. Mer, Fo Wn, 


Special off 
HOOSIER IR INSTITUTE, 

















Sher ia Oot ae 








Get a BETTER JOB with BIGGER PAY 


You can doit! Study one of our practical busi- 


ness courses. You need not pay us until we place 
you. Definite salary guaranteed. Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, Accountancy, etc., (taught at 
home or our college). Get FREE booklet. Green- 
field Business College, Dept. BC, Greenfield, 0 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of fommering, Re-education 
the key. The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined 1 in an accurate, depend: able, 
worthwhile boo! k--**HO dies: Lay Lage —,, 
spired thousand 


THE HATFIELD ' INSTITUTE, 109" N. ‘Dearborn, Chicago, iil, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, etc. [18th year. J 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution s, ete, Illus. 100-page 
booklet, “The Pr ofes ssion of yd Making”, FREE 

AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Ch: ‘cago 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, “0d 
College Courses leading to the regular College and i’est 
Graduate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
time to enroll. For special rates, address, 

Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


Government Clerks Needed 


Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 
About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of pogisiens sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, 
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Wt. 8 oz 
be 10x10 


5N1050, 100 large 
und 


* 


and 
_3 


How 


Tue 


are to see them. 


ors, per box 
7N16. 16 col- 


x 


To Cut Out 
8N6050. 


If you want GOOD Stuff, buy from this 
tisement. We do not offer cheap prices 
but we offer high quality merchandise that will 
when you get it, like it has thousands of other 
all over the United States who send us 


18N1—5 ft, wood stairs, 10 ft. slide, 
no veneer 
18N2-6 ft, wood stairs, 12 ft. slide, 


“MAKE-ME-STRONG” “THANK-YOU- 
MA’M” SLIDES 
To be installed in concrete. The most 
ever offered, with waves that 


ft 16 ft. “Thank- 


The same noiseless hinge as in our 
same superb construction. Made 
the same as the desks; made in 
When no size is designated we 


6 ft. State size. 


Weight about 135 Ibs, 
2st els 10 ft. State size, 


a 


outfit. with letters 
letters 


up 
can be put away 
in ure. 
No. 18N947G, Size 30x72, 
. with grooved to 
No. , Size 
~ with ea. 


pupil i 
silently the 
the task. Very 


for little tots. 
for class 


18N14, 14, 
18N16, 16, 


083 for seat 
ork” = 18N18, 18, 


Children and Their 
17N508, per 
8. 


We have a Catalog filled from Cover to Cover with 
for running a School, and keeping little folks busy. 
ged eaves acopy FREE. Just ask for it. It’s yours 


EXTRA Be sure toenclose enough. All unused returned 
order. Failure to enclose postage will —_ 
transportation charges are always extra. Freight Silver. 
you can pay when goods arrive, but postage must valves 19N2, 
advance. Make all remittances by*Draft, Money A magg 1 col- 
Weights given are the —— shipping weights. 
subject to change without notice. om 


21N100, 100 
2INI4, 144 


— per 
t. 11% Ibs. 





fe a and Cardboard, 
of instructions for 


book_....$1.00 


Made to Sizes ordered. 
0. 24N5 
not given are the sa: 
larger size. Abwage gf give 
exact size of window 
the exact size the 
Regular Edition Websters state both even if 
paid International da ete 
ary. Large size 12% pcdae $3.85 
5. Buff Buckram, index ed. oe. 
No. 24N26, price each $16.00 4.30 
Wt. 15 Ibs. 5.05 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


OTE: Independent Company, Canes Managed, and Operated by American Citi- 
oy FS Have No ranches. W are not affiliated with any Trust nor with 
any other 


Gedar Rapids lowa’ Capt. 1 Cedar Raps, towa 


sticks 
13N39, 
box 


of a 
as full ae i. 
3 ft, ete. 
ft 


Com- 
mon objects 
13N4 Com- 


100 in Box 
12N38, per 


13N245, VV 


aS 


SLATS 
100 10° slats 
12N300, 


colored _.. 


As shown 
14N1 Glass About '" high 
13N247, 
per 


Mother Goose 
Series 
it any 12N80, 


—— any per set 
Uses chalk or 


Gem Clips 
a box 
12NI1, per 

bo: 


ad 


14N315, 100 DRAWING 


i ane if’ sold only GLOBE 


500 Ae! pkgs. : 
13N120, with Extras 


DRAWING 
sold only TO COLOR 
500 sheet pkgs. | Peter Rabbit 
vo, 13) Series 
or pho. 2N69, 
11 Ths. per set 


Hospital Quality 
MN 


1 Cs can 


complete . 


COLOR 
$8.25 Mother Goose 
Series 
7k, 


Case 


TURKS 


one PASTE 


jue-Black 

No, 12N1. Per 
wart $140 
Vt. 6 Ibs. 


STENCILS 


Washington Portrait 


Washington on Horse 


Lincoln Portrait 

Hi 

Lincoln Log Cabin 
Lincoln Home, 


Lincoln Monument 


Cherry and 

Border 

Turkey Border 

Pumpkin and Corn 
der 

Cornfields and 


ABLE FOLDING SHADE 
Made to sizes ordered 
STYLE No. 10N2 
Sizes not given are the 

price next larger size, 
Always give us both the 
size of window open- 
and the exact size the 
is — state both 

if the sam 
‘loth Finished Lengths 


44 inches. 


Mr. Turkey, 24 inches 
Mr. Turkey, 18 


Mr. T 
on Platter 
Puritan Childrea 
The Mayflower 
John Alden and 
cilla, 


Sept., School Again 
Oct., Jack o’Lantern 
Nov., Little Puritans 
Dec., Night Before 
Christmas 

Jan., The Snow Man 
x ben — Children 


uate The First 

ers 

April, Under the U: 
he 


brella 

May, In the Garden 
lune, The Rose Queen 

Owl and Cat Border 

Making Jack o 


terns 
Lack o’Lantern ~ 
Fly Witch Border 
Cat oy 33. Polar 
2. Cow Bear 
3 Horse, 52. Turkey 
: Sheep” =e — 


. Pig 54. € 
7, Dankey 61. Peacock 


. Do; 
°. Rabbit 

Squirrel 
Elephant 73. Shark 
Bear 76. 3i jh 
Monkey 
Christmas Bells 
Holly Border 
Mistletoe Border 
Poinsettia Border 
“Merry Christmas” 
“Peace on Earth, 

* Will Toward Men.” 
“Happy New Year” 
Jolly Santa Claus 
Santa Claus and 
Bringing in the 


Christmas Tree 
Dancing Round the 
Tree 
The Star in the East 
706. The Wise Men 

The Little Santa 

1, Holly, Ribbon and 
Holly Wreath, 13° 


September, Labor 
October, Hallowe'en 
— 


| ee Christmas 
a 


— St. Patrick’ 


April Easter 

May, Memorial Day 

June, Flag Day 

Sept., Golden Rod 

Oet., Autumn 

and 

Nov., Corn, 

and Flying Dirds 

Dec., Landscape 
ttia 


Poin: 

Jan., The > Deserted 
Bird House 

Feb., Icicles 
March, Dandelion 
Pussy Willow 
san Tulips and 


May, Violets . 
June, Roses and 
Brownies 


Booklet Covers, 5x7 
No. 11N525, per set...$ 


t) [syreasein say 


10 ed Designs 
rset ...$ 


BLACK- 
BOARD 
SLATING 
Make 
wn blac 
or 


10N45. Each 


Felt 
10N51. dozen. 


10N46, Each ..... 
Wt. 12 02, 


e Paper. 
10N125, Gray, per 
pkg. -....... F 
10N125. Brown, per 
phe. .... 5 
10N128, Assorted, 
per pkg. .......... 
Wt. 12 oz. 


10N4. 4 colors, box $ .35 
10N8. 8 colors, box 50 


STAND-UPS 
A set of Cutouts 
10N60. 


Grades 6 & 7, 42 Cards 
10N252. Per set .$ 


Practice & Drill Cards, 
Ne. wy ged Grades 3 


an set. 
iON th "Grades 4 


LEM ¢ ARDS 
100 cards with full diree- 


a 7. ~ set_..$ .75 
Wt. 12 oz. 


DRILL CARDS 
Each card contains the 45 


per set...$ 25 


1 Merit per 100 $15 
Merit Cards, per 100... 
Merit Cards, per doz. 10 
Merit Cards, perdoz .15 
Diplomas, per doz. .25 
Cards, per 100... 
Cards, per 100 
anew 











‘i Music Lessons ( 
| UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
° At Home 





Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


Learn to play for Pleasure or Profit 
without leaving home. Our simpli- 
fied and complete courses are speci- 
ally prepared for home study. 


Celebrating 20th Anniversary 
with Special Tuition Rates 


Be one of the first to receive the An- 
niversary Offer. Not a new method 
but one tried and endorsed by Pader- 
ewski and other great authorities 
as well as by thousands of students. 


Piano Guitar 
Cornet Banjo 
Violin Mandolin 
Harmony Voice 


Public School Music 


Send today for Illustrated Catalog. Every 
person who loves music should read this 
free book. Write which instrument you 
have. Get details of the lessons and our 
Anniversary Offer—one which means acash 
credit on your tuition. Careful training by 
Faculty in grading examinations makes the 
instruction personal for each individual 
pupil. See for yourself what others have 
done. You can be sure of the same results. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
CONSERVATORY 
811 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Science Discovers 
the Secret of Caruso’s 
— Marvelous Voice— 


A superb development of the 
Hyo-Glossus—singing muscle. 
That's it! Your Hyo-Glossus 
can be developed, too. A thin, 
weak voice can be made rich, 
and powerfal by silent exer- 
cises practiced right at home. 


100% Improvement 
Guaranteed! 
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Professor Feuchti m of this great 
retaen datas 2a adams ey hours sow itera 
np rand peak ore. if 90 voice {is not improved 100 





If 
arg iy own ‘opinion, we w i refund your money. 
rite today for beautiful book on 
Free Book vice csiture. FREE. Send right away. 





PERFECT VOICE INS 
1922 Sunnyside Avenue, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Studio 38-26 
Cc mM, 

















You can read music like this quickly 
«N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet. 
learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
pays . ete. Beginners or advanced 
expense about 2c per day for music an 


used, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 


High Schoo! Course 
in 2 Yea rs this simplified High 
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Meets all requirements for en- 
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with the do-or-die, never-give-up spirit 
of the truly strong man. The boy who 
resists the frequent chances and temp- 
tations to take undue advantage of the 
opposing party, to be anything less 
than fair and square in the excitement 
of play, is well started to become the 
man of sterling integrity in all his 
dealings with fellow men.—A. A. 
Stagg, Head of Dept. Physical Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 





Arithmetic and Fun 


This is not a common combination, 
especially with the young pupil who is 
learning the facts of addition, multi- 
plication, and all that. Therefore the 
announcement of a device by which 
this combination is accomplished is 
worthy of attention. If it were merely 
fun to be had it would not be worth 
this space in our columns, but that is 
only one feature and a minor one of 
Kuhn’s Drill Tests. Perhaps we should 
use the word “interest” instead of 
“fun.” It is interest which has a large 
part in the success of these Drill Tests. 
Each child works on his own responsi- 
bility and according to his ability. If 
he is a bright child he can push ahead 
as fast as he is able: if he is dull the 
device waits for his slow mind to act, 
telling him every time he makes a mis- 
take. In a written number lesson a 
child may write a wrong answer and 
he makes a mental impression which 
tends to persist. The teacher has to 
correct the error and put the correct 
impression in its place. It is sound 
psychology never to overlook an error 
and to make sure that a correct im- 
pression always finds lodgment. This 
drill test seems to do this very thing. 
It automatically corrects the child’s 
answer every time he gives an incorrect 
answer. It corrects the child rather 
than the child’s paper. 

These are some of the things that 
are claimed for Kuhn’s Drill Tests. 
They seem rather uncanny but an ex- 
amination of the device bears out all 
the points. It creates interest, holds 
attention, compels concentration, ap- 
peals to the child’s curiosity and motor 
instincts, requires absolute accuracy 
and checks up the exact number of 
questions answered correctly. This 
same principle is applied to drills in 
other subjects than arithmetic, but it 
is that one which now especially inter- 
ests us. The publishers, Educational 
Device Company, 527 W. 125 St., New 
York City, have received a vast num- 
ber of commendations from those who 
have used the Tests and they offer to 
send the device to any teacher on ap- 
proval. ‘ 


A terrible schoolhouse tragedy was 
that which occurred at Cleveland, 
South Carolina, when during an even- 
ing entertainment at close of school, 
the building caught fire and seventy- 
six children, parents and friends per- 
ished. The fire was caused by the fall 
of an oil lamp from a rickety fasten- 
ing. When it is considered that this 
was a small school in a rural commun- 
ity, the extent of the calamity may be 
realized. It is the number of fatalities 
which sets this out from other similar 
occurrences, and gives emphasis to the 
care and caution which should be exer- 
cised on all such occasions. 


The National Security League’s 
Committee on Constitutional Instruc- 
tion announces that twenty-two states 
now make compulsory definite courses 
of instruction on the Constitution of 
the United States in their public 
schools. 

W. R. Pate has been chosen presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at 
Peru, Neb. Mr. Pate has been super- 
intendent of schools at Alliance, Neb., 
for thirteen years and is now serving 
as president of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

R. B. MacLean, formerly State In- 
spector of Graded Schools and State 
Director of Elementary Education in 
Minnesota, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Teachers College at Moor- 
head in that state. 





Are the walls of YOUR schoolroom 
bare and cheerless? Why not have 
them homelike and attractive. We tell 
you how on Page Seven. 
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OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 





———, 


Just Published—A New Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


The Golden Book of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


202 


15 Cents 


The new revised and enlarged edition of 
the Golden Book of Favorite Songs con- 
tains 202 songs, especially suited for school 
use. It was compiled and edited by a com- 
mittee of eight persons, all of whom are 
well known in the school music world. This 
committee gave special attention not only 
to the selection of the most appropriate 
and useful songs, but also to the harmony 
and key of each one. 


_ The book is made up of a choice collec- 
tion of folk songs, sacred songs, classical 
songs, inspirational songs, songs for spe- 
cial occasions, an excellent selection of 
children’s songs, a complete list of national 
and patriotic songs and an unusually large 
and desirable collection of songs for Christ- 
mas. Theye are also a number of rounds 
and several tunes suitable for marches and 
drills, so that altogether it is a book that 
will meet every need. 

A valuable feature of the book is the 
suggestions which it contains for unique 
ways of using certain songs. It also hasa 
story of each of our leading patriotic and 
ees songs—stories every American should 

now. 


“The Best All-round Song Book” 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs has 
been termed “the best all-round song book,” 





because it is a complete song book suitable 





and community singing. 


and durable. 


Quantity price, 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or $15.00 a hundred, transpor- 
tation prepaid. When one hundred or more copies are ordered at one time, to be 
shipped to one address, a special price is made of $12.50 a hundred, transportation 
payable by purchaser. Single copies, 20 cents, postpaid. 


Complete List of the 202 Songs Contained in 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Rocked in the Cradle of 


Abide With Me 

All Through the Night 

Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Are You Sleeping? 
ound 

At Pierrot’s Door 

Auld Lang Syne 

Baa! Baa! Black Sheep 

Battle Cry of Freedom 

Battle Hymn of the Re- 


public 

Believe Me, If All Those 
Endearing Young 
Charms 

Bell Doth Toll, The 
(Round) 

sird’s Return, The 

Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds 

Blue Bells of Scotland 

Broom, The (Round) 

Bull Dog, The 

Capital Ship, A 

Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny 

Central Will. Shine 


Columbia, The Gem_ of 
the Ocean [King 
Come, _ Thou Almighty 


Come, With Thy Lute 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cousin Jedediah 
Cradle Song—Brahms 
Cuckoo, The 
Darling Nelly Gray 
Dearest Spot, The 
De Bezem_ (Round) 
Deck the Hall 
Dickory, Dickory, Dock 
Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 
Dixie [Thine Eyes 
Drink to Me Only 
Farewell to Summer 
Farmer, The 
Farmer in the Dell 
Farmyard, The 

The 


with 


First Noel - x H My ling 
ps >. Keep the Home Fires}/Praise for Homeward Fly | || ins 
me Satie sell Afton |, Burning : Praise God from_Whom|When the Corn is be av 
aom Every. icles aa Keller’s American Hymn All Blessings Flow When You and I Vere 
Christmas Eve Killarney Quilting Party, Young, Maggie. i 
Gaily the Troubadour |/4ts0 Reuben and Rachel While Shepherds Watch 
Glad Christmas Bells Last Night the Nightin-|Revolutionary Tea Their Flocks re 
Go Down, Moses gale Woke Me Robin Adair Voodman, Spare That 
Yod Be ‘with You Till/Last Rose of Summer [Robin and Chicken, The Work, for the Night 1 
We Meet Again Laugh Provoker, A Robin Redbreast Coming 
God Bless Our Native/Lead, Kindly Light Robin, The Yankee Doodle 
Land Lightly Row Row Your Boat (Round) lYears of Peace 


Send today for as many copies of the Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs as you need for your school. 
find it the biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. AJ OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


It contains songs for all grades from Kindergarten to 
College and enough of each kind to meet all requirements. 

The new “Golden Book” is excellent also from a mechanical standpoint. It has 128 
pages, 6x 9 inches, is printed from newly engraved plates on a good quality of pa- 
per, and is attractively bound in covers made from “rope stock” which is very tough 


for schools of all kinds and for assembly 





God of the Nations 
Good Morning to You 


Hard Times Come 
Hark! 
Sing 


Again 
The Herald Angels 

[ Tara's Halls 
Harp That Once Thro’ 
Heart Bowed Down, The 


Little Bo-Peep 
Little Brown Church in 


Loreley, The 

Lovely Evening (Round) 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Luther’s Cradle Hymn 
MacDonald's Farm 





Hey, Diddle, Diddle 
Hello, Speaker (A Greet- 


Maple Leaf Forever, The’ 
March of Men of Harlech 





ing) i 
Holy Ghost! With I 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 
Hop, Hop, Hop 
How Can I Leave Thee 


It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 

January and February 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul 

Jesus Loves Me 

Jesus, Tender Shepherd 

Jingle Bells 

John Brown's Body 





O Little Town of Beth- 


lehem 
O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Oh, Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast 
Old Black Joe 
Old Dog Tray 
Old Folks at Home 


the Dee 


p 
Good Night (Round) _the Vale Safely Through Another 
Good Night, Ladies Little Dustman, The Week 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling|Little Jack Horner Sailing 
Graduation Song Little Man, A Santa Lucia 
Gymnastic Relief, A Little om Tinker/§cotland’s Burning 
Hail, Columbia (Round oun 
fail, Hail Loch Lomond See-Saw, Margery Daw 
Hail to the Chief Long, Long Ago Silent Night 
Ham and Eggs [No More|Long Trail, The Singing in the Rain 


Slumber Song 
Smiles 
oy Now the 


ay 

Soldier Boy 
Soldier’s F 
Solomon_ Levi 


vine|Marseillaise Hymn —___'|Sound the Loud Timbrel 
zove|Massa’s in the Cold|Spanish Cavalier, The 
yround| Spring, The (Round) 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) |Stars of the Summer 
Michigan, My Michigan Night {The 
Minstrel Boy, The Star Spangled Banner, 


How D'Ye Do _ |Morning Prayer Susy, Little Susy a 

How Firm a Foundation|Mummy Song, The Sweet and Low [iot 

I Ain't Gwine Study War|My Bonnie Swing Low, Sweet Char- 

I Cannot Sing the Olu|/My Faith Looks Up to/There Are Many Flags 
Songs [Christmas Day} Thee There’s Music in_ the Air 

[ Heard the Bells’ on|My Old_Kentucky Home/Those Evening Bells. 

I Think, When I Read|Nearer, My God, to Thee/Three Blind Mice 
That Sweet Story Now, ‘Thank We All,| (Round) 

I Will Sing a Lullaby Our God Three Fishermen, The 

Illinois Now the Day is Over ’Tis Springtime 

Indian Lullaby © Come, All Ye Faithful/Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 

Integer Vitae | O, God Beneath Thy/Tree in the Wood, The 

In the Gloaming Guiding Hand Twinkle Little Star 


Uncle Ned 


Up on the House-Top 


Vacant Chair, 


Waiting to Grow 


Wearing of the 


Welcome, Neighbor. 
We're Tenting Tonight 


Jolly Old St. Nicholas {Old Oaken Bucket, The] Orient Are , 
Joy to the World Onward, Christian Sol-/When I Was a Lady 
Juanita [Mother] = diers Vhen Johnny Comes 


arewell, The 


Light of 


ne 


Green 


ings 0 





Just Before 


the Battle, |Patriots, The 
Kathleen Mavourneen f 


Marching Home 
Perfect Da When the Swallows 


Peace 











DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
Send Orders to Nearest Point. 


You will 
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Gold Medal Colors 


Fer Autumn’s 
Drawing Lessons 
Sooner or later every teacher 


discovers the wisdom of using 
the best colors obtainable. 


For this reason we suggest 
the foliowing: 


“CRAYOLA” 
Wax Crayon 


“PERMA” 
Pressed Crayon 


“SPECTRA” 
Pastel Crayon 


“ARTISTA” 
Water Colors 


Selected Colors—Varied As- 
sortments. 


na. -. Bs 
(Yk) mw 


ed 
ZX oN 


Write us, telling of your spe- 
cial needs. We shall gladly 
send you color charts. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St., New York. 
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No.N907 | No.N894 ; No.NS2S Ba 
lok. Gold $1.1010k. Gold 32.65/10k. Gold $6.60) 
ster. Silver 75el 14k. Gold 33.30/14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 

Buy Direct from the Manufacturers. [BN 
Our method of selling direct to Schools and 
Colleges enables us to quote |owest prices 
hestquality goods. Send postal to- 
r sinestcatalog ever published,s '° No. N936 
styles of Class Pins,Class Rings.Med-| yo, Gold $2 50 
« Cupsand Trophies. We do engrav- st ‘sil city $1 45 
reand prepay transportation charges.! "tet S!iver ¥1.40§ 
livery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 


1 elt 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Ete 


HAS.S. STIFFT manuractenee 


GhedS lolol er \-1Le 














SHOWING YOUR OWN LETTERS AND 
YEAR IN TWO COLORS. Send postal today for 
finest catalog ever published, showing latest styles of 
Pennants, Banners, Pillows, Scarfs, Caps, Tams, Mono- 
grams, Arm Bands, etc. Address 


PALMETTO AGENCY. MYRTLE BEACH, S. C. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


American Education Week 


American Education Week, which 
was such a success last year, when 
held in December, will be observed this 
year in November, from the 18th to 
the 24th inclusive. Three great agen- 
cies—the National Education Associa- 
tion, the federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and the American Legion—vwill 
cooperate in carrying through a pro- 
gram which shall bring the educational 
situation prominently before the 
country. During this week the people 
of each community are urged to visit 
the schools in order to become ac- 
quainted with their work and particu- 
larly with their needs. All local clubs 
and organizations are asked to assist 
in the effort to rid the country of the 
menace of illiteracy. The full pro- 
gram and suggestions for observance 
of American Education Week will be 
published in the October number of 
this magazine. 





Recreation Congress 


The Recreation Congress will meet 
this year in Springfield, Illinois, Lin- 
coln’s home and burial place, October 
8-12 inclusive, according to the an- 
nouncement of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 
The sessions will be held in the State 
Capitol. Important among the topics 
to be discussed are athletics for girls 
and women, the national physical fit- 
ness campaign, adult recreation, the 
church and recreation, home play, 
small town and open country recrea- 
tion, and summer camps. 

The automobile’s place in recreation 
will be discussed. William E. Harmon, 
President of the William E. Harmon 
Real Estate Company and of the Har- 
mon Foundation, will speak on the 
topic “The Value of Parks and Play- 
grounds in Real Estate Development.” 


Gains in Pennsylvania 


Forty-six-hundred teachers were 
graduated from teacher training insti- 
tutions in Pennsylvania during the 
year which just closed, according to 
data gathered by the Department of 
Public Instruction. Figures from the 
forty-seven accredited colleges in the 
State show that the total number of 
graduates was more than seven thous- 
and, the largest in the history of the 
State. Of the seven thousand grad- 
uates, nineteen hundred eighty took 
educational courses and will enter the 
teaching profession. The normal 
schools, too, established a high water 
mark in the number of graduates, 
twenty-six hundred eighteen having 
received diplomas in June. These 
figures include the largest number of 
male graduates since the establishment 
of normal schools in 1859. Record 
classes, also, prevailed in the field of 
secondary education, thirty-one thous- 
and having finished in the first class 
high schools of the State. This large 
number is attributed to the influence 
of junior high schools. These have 
had a phenomenal development in 
Pennsylvania, the past few years, and 
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CLASS PINS Disctterion.swrocxtaies | 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any | 
letters;-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate,40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. | 
UNION CO., 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa, | 








oy 
100%--INVESTMENT.--100% | 
A Home-Study course leading to a High School | 
Diploma:. Bachelor of Pedagogy, or other | 


ear. Catalogue free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. | 











have had the effect of holding students 
in high school until the completion of 
the course. It is estimated that, thirty 
per cent of the high school graduates 
will enter higher institutions of learn- 
ing in the fall. 





Are you guessing about the temper- 
ature of the Schoolroom? Don’t do it! 
Get one of our Large Size Thermom- 
ters free of all cost. Read Page 7. 





OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 


is s 
copies of our manual. 
ment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 


cover the entire United States, and 
their services are still free to a 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions, 

» when followed exactly, leads to enduring handwriting, 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN which becomes a big asset in school, business and 
cial life, 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP }>.,\0ttsh, ct G'encrves tive {ime ‘tthe ‘writer 
and the time of the reader. Palmet Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 


Conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS 


and 


all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 


more the attention of modern educators. Follow 


immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 


10 both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because 


they offer the greatest value, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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$1140 T 


$3000 YEAR 


What's Wrong With These Positions? 


‘CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
INCOME TAX AUDITORS 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 


VACATIONS WITH PAY 
STEADY—NO LAY OFFS 
CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
STAND SAME CHANCE 


POSITIONS NOT HARD FOR TEACHERS TO GET 


These U. S. Government positions are not hard to get. 
Country residents and city residents stand equal chance. 
Because of their education and ability, teachers more easily 
stand high and get appointment. Experience is unneces- 
sary, and political influence is not used. 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS OBTAINABLE _~ , 


Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off; and mail it “ae 
today—now, at once. We will immediately send ), 

. y 4 r TT _ ates , Pa 

you a free list of U. S. Government positions /’ FRANKLIN 
now obtainable by teachers; also free copy of 74 INSTITUTE 
our illustrated book, ‘‘How to get a Govern- nonenageoms ’ 
ment Position”; we will also explain {7 Dept. A250 
to you our proposition of FREE at ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
COACHING for these coming Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at 
examinations—DO IT NOW - °° once, and entirely without charge 


—This investment of two » or any obligation on my part, list of 
cents for a postage .” U. S. Government big paid positions now 
A postage »4~ obtainable by teachers. Advise me also re- 





stamp may garding the salaries, hourg, work, vacation and 

change your y* tell me how I can get a position, sending me also 

entire fu- “ae free sample examination questions, 

ture Ps ’ 

life. >» NORE Sc cekl akin < Uatste eee ROeUsadeceseearadaseeked 
7 

y?’. Address..... iia eiiekh nepeseteaenden ss 
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Harding's portrait. 


AWARDED FOUR 
GOLD MEDALS 





‘BIRD PICTURES 
in Natural Colors | 


“*The most helpful aids | 
to nature study that have | 
ever been published.”” | 


Size 7x9. THREE 
CENTS EACH for 
e Mill 15 or more. 


Pictures speak a universal language understandable to all 
ages. The Perry Pictures include reproductions of 
the greatest paintings of the world, retaining much of 
the artistic and inspirational value of the onginals. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPE 


22 x 28 inches including the margin. Worthy of a 
place in every home, or school. 150 subjects. $1.00 
each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
for The Mill, The Shepherdess, and Ex-President 
All the same size. 

THE PERRY PICTURES were introduced in 1897 by Eugene A. Perry, then master of the Center Grammar 
School in Malden, Massachusetts. PERRY PICTURES were developed out of a teacher’s knowledge and need 


and have been used in the classroom by thousands of teachers all over the world. 


She Perry Pictures © sox 13, MALDEN,MASS. 
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Madonna and Child Raphael 


Send 50 cents for 25 se- 
| lected art subjects, each 
5% x8, or 25 pictures for 
children. 


Send $3.00 


REPRODUCTIONS 
of Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE. ,. 
3x 3%. For 50 or more. — “* Shep, 
TWO CENT SIZE. 
544x8. For 25 or more. 


2250 subjects listed in the 
Perry Pictures Catalogue. 


To the undeveloped mind not yet able to visualize the 
story or lesson given through the mechanics of language, 
these pictures are a source of inspiration and pleasure. 
To the instructor they are of invaluable assistance. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Send today for the 1923 Catalogue of 64 pages, illus- 
trating 2250 subjects and including a Two Cent picture, 
a New York Edition picture 7x9, a Ten Cent picture 
on paper 9x12, and a specimen bird picture in colors, 
7x9. Send price, 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 


Ce Sy 


CATALOGUE 




















Historical \ 
Costumes 3} 


We make a specialty 
of furnishing schools 
with costumes and ac- 
cessories suitable for 
historical and modern 
plays. Write for esti- 
mates. 

New York Costume Co., 

Dept. N. 
137 N. Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, Illinois 






























Supplementary Booklets 
Revised Edition 


ILL save the time you now 
spend in gathering and copy- 
ing supplementary material. 


Arithmetic booklets, all grades from 
2nd to 8th inclusive, with answers. 


Language booklets, 5th and 6th 
grades, 96 page Grammar exercise 
booklet. 


Send for price list for your grade, or 
Complete Set $1.00 


THE BRITTON PRINTING CO., 















Publishers 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A Remarkable Educationa 
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Invention 


A remarkable educational invention enables your pupils to 
learn the fundamentals of arithmetic in a surprisingly short 
time. Even children of ordinary ability learn all the multipli- 
eation facts in less than two weeks, and progress in the other 
processes is correspondingly rapid, 
dull or brilliant children. It gets remarkable results no matter 
what child uses it. No material has ever come to the schools 
that has created so much enthusiasm, Children are simply wild 


It is equally efficient for 


Its value lies in the fact that it compels absolute accuracy. 
Tt will not permit the child to make a single mistake. 
error is immediately challenged and must be immediately cor- 
rected or the machine ‘will stop. And there is a ‘‘speedometer” 
on it too which shows how many examples the child does. 


Every 


It requires very little of the teacher’s time. The pupil works by himself, intently watching his 
score mounting up, and so fascinated by the cleverness of the device that he makes far more prog- 


ress than under the best class instruction, 


There are no weary papers to correct; the machine 


does the correcting, and it corrects the child, not the paper—a far more valuable thing than cor- 


recting the paper. 


Kuhn's Drill-Test is for individual use and is so inexpensive that every child can be provided 
with one. In fact the children usually desire to buy their own. If you want something highly ap- 
proved by leading educators, and something that will create unbounded enthusiasm among the 
children and at the same time produce astonishing results, fill out the free trial coupon and mail 
it to us today. Kuhn's Drill-Tests are already in such successful use in thousands of schools, and 
we are so sure you will be pleased, that we are ‘willing to take all the risk. Do it now. 


EXPERT OPINION 


I know of no other device that will so hold the 
interest of a child while drilling upon the primary 
facts of number as Kuhn’s Drill-Tests. They should 
be in every schoolroom, 

Jolin C, Stone, Co-Author of the 
Stone-Millis Arithmetics 


A very important set of pedagogical aids, The 
essential ideas embodied in these devices seem to me 
to be entirely sound from every pedagogical point of 
view. The child will strive with a degree of zeal 
that goes very much beyond that ordinarily ob- 
tained in school activities. 

EF. C. Landsittle, Ph. D. 
Ohio State University 

















7) 
EDUCATIONAL DEVICE CO. 
527 W. 125th St., New York City 
Please send me at once upon approval a set 
of 10 Kuhn’s Drill-Tests. _After have given 
them 10 days free trial, I will either remit 
$3.00, plus the small postage charge, in full 
payment thereof or return the set to you, 
Name...ees ppansebevs sos eee eoeasrenas 
BBAPOND. cc cccsccccccesesscsscecsse see's 
Nos 6 u. 000000. 090.086 6400s Sees ne eek 
aw J 














Foreign Languages in Grade 
Schools 


On June 4 state statutes which would 
prohibit the teaching or use of foreign 
languages in all schools below the 
eighth grade were declared void by the 
United States Supreme Court as an 
unlawful encroachment upon the rights 
conferred by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that no state “shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law.” Justice 
Holmes delivered a dissenting opinion 
in which Justice Sutherland joined. 
The question was presented to the 
court in cases coming from Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Ohio. Eighteen other states 
with similar statutes participated. 

Justice McReynolds, who delivered 
the majority opinion, asserted that the 
Fourteenth Amendment without doubt 
“denotes not merely freedom from bod- 
ily restraint but also the right of the 
individual to contract, to engage in 
any of the common occupations of life, 
to acquire useful knowledge, to marry, 
establish a home and bring up chil- 
dren, to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, and gen- 
erally to enjoy those privileges long 
recognized at common law as essential 
to the orderly pursuit of happiness by 
free men.” 

This liberty, the court added, cannot 
be interfered with under the guise of 
protecting the public interest by legis- 
lative action which is arbitrary or 
without reasonable relation to some 
purpose within the competency of the 
state to effect. Final determination of 
what constitutes proper exercise of 
police power is with the courts, Justice 
McReynolds asserted, and does not rest 
with the states. 





The biggest thing that the teachers 
of America can do, is to make an im- 
pression upon America as human be- 
ings. The public praises us without 
limit and ignores us_ continually. 
That is our fault. What we need to 
combat this attitude is organized self- 
respect. I long for the time when the 
contributions to education shall be 
made by those within it. I long to see 
the time come when a teacher can get 
the benefit of the advice of a staff of 
educational scientists who will devote 
their entire time to the study of edu- 
cational problems. Do you not think 
it would be better to get suggested 
criticism from a staff of this sort, or- 
ganized within the schools, than to 
wait for the last bulletin of the Car- 
negie Foundation to find out if we are 
going to give up the public schools? 
William B. Owen, Past President of 
the N. BE. A. 


Live within your income. 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH. 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques. 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12142% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for special 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam. 
inations. 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 121% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions, Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts, 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3144x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 











REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 74%x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35c. Send 12c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Want a good Basket Ball or Volley 
Ball for your school? Look over Page 
Seven. 








How to Pass Examinations 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 
These 


} ¢ examinations with answers re- 
viewed carefully, will prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Regents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offered in any state in the 
Union. These examinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under the direct supe’ 
vision of Judge Draper, Late Commissione® 
of Education for New York and former 

COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 








“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 20 subjects. 
Brice complete postpaid $2. 


f Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans. $ 3 
14 Yrs. of Fxam,in Grammar, withAns. .23 
14 Yrs, of Exam.in Geography, withAns. .2 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Physio Ogys W: th Ans, .22 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in S oiling, 
Yrs. of Exam, in Methods, Ww 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Civil Gov.,* w 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in U. S. Hist.,* with Ans. . 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in English Com.,* ww: . 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in School Law,* w: 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in Reading,* with Ans. * 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Gen. History, with Ans. .2 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Rhetoric,*, "with Ans. .23 
14 Yrs. of Exam.inLiterature- withAns. .2 
14 Yrs. ofExam.inBotany,g ‘with Ans. 25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Physics, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans. 5 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Zoology, withAns. .3 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Geology, withAns. .3 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in SchoolEconomy, with Ans, _.2 


*sSolutions given to all problems, r. $5.00 

*Revised Editions in 1918, ase 
fou . 

more of any ONE SUBJECT when ordered for CLASS USE. 


Ball Publishing Company, Box 43, Rochester, N. Y- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


1 




















See and Say Book II. 

See and Say Book III o 
See and Say Manual Book I 
See and Say Manual Book II 
See and Say Manual Book III 





burgh, Rochester, etc., etc. 


See and Say Book I. 


For Primary Grades 


The See and Say Phonetic Series 
The Royal Road to Reading 
SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, AND OTHERS 


64e 
_....64€ 

_.....64€ 

Laan 90c net 

__.....90¢ net 

_.....90e net 


These books standardize the teaching of 
phonetics in the first three grades, giving the 
child extraordinary power in word-mastery 
for reading and spelling. They provide a com- 
plete course in the mechanics of reading and 
can be used with any series of basal readers. 


|The See and Say Teachers’ Manuals 


Develop the lessons in detail, and provide 
more correlated material for story telling, pic- 
ture study, seat work, dramatization, games, 


dictation and spelling work than has ever be- | 
fore been gathered together for the help of | 


primary teachers. These Manuals furnish a 
liberal education in applied primary methods 
and should be on every primary teacher’s 
desk. 


Metal Takes the Place of Cardboard 
The ‘See and Say Metal Letter Box 


For Busy Work in Word and Sentence Building 
36c per box 


The See and Say Metal Letter Box contains | 


a collection of letters, figures and punctuation 
marks sufficient for all busy work in word and 
sentence building in the primary grades. There 
are 323 small cards printed on both sides, cap- 
itals on one side, small letters on the other, 


| Textbooks and Supplies of Exceptional Merit 


| The Iroquois Metal Number Box 


| For Busy Work in Combining and Separating Numbers 
32c per box 
The Troquois Metal Number Box contains 
456 characters made up of figures and signs 
sufficient for all busy work in arithmetic in 
| the primary grades. The metal box with its 
hinged cover is beautifully lithographed. It 
| will last for vears. When the figures wear 
|; out, we can supply new sets. 


‘The Iroquois Geography Note Books 


Built to Accompany Any Modern Geography 


| 
| Book I to accompany the lower book of any 
| modern geography series 
Book II to accompany the upper book of any 

modern geography series 52¢ per copy 


Every modern course of study in geography 
recommends the continued use of outline maps 
and notebooks. These books include both fea- 
tures in convenient and usable form. Bock | 


They are in use in thousands of places includ- 
ing Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, Pitts- 


graphed. 





making 646 characters in all. 
with its hinged cover is beautifully litho- 
It will last for years. 
letters wear out, we can supply new sets. 


The metal box 
contains 35 outline maps with full directions 
for their use and questions covering an ele- 
mentary treatment of geography. Book II con- 
tains 50 outline maps with full directions for 


When the | 











ed to the bill. 


i 


chaser paying transportation charges. 


IMPORTANT: Orders of less than ten copies will be sent at list price with transportation 
charges paid, providing payment accompanies the order. 
Send payment with the order whenever possible. 
On orders of ten or more copies of a single title a discount of 25% will be given—the pur- 
There is no discount from prices marked “Net”. 


Otherwise, transportation will be add- 


| their use, questions completely covering the 
subject, together with definitions, tables and 
| | standard examinations for test purposes. These 
| 


| books enable pupils to build geography books 
cf their own. Their use will make geography 
a live, interesting subject. 














Home Office, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 
| New York Office, 358 Fifth Avenue 








40c¢ per copy | 


Chicago Office, 1811 Prairie Avenue 








Superintendent Hunter’s “Trial” 


Early in May, Superintendent Fred 
M. Hunter of Oakland appeared before 
the Board of Education of that city to 
answer to charges that he had manipu- 
lated liberty bonds, bought by the 
schools in war time, to pay expenses 
for the school bond campaign of 1919. 
The “trial,” if such it may be called, 
lasted almost a week. The attack on 
Superintendent Hunter, who has been 
recognized as one of the most progres- 
sive school administrators in the coun- 
try, was made a week before the city 
election and was, it appeared, inspired 
by certain politicians who have op- 
posed him. The public resented the 
attack, which was proved to be with- 
out the slightest justification, and they 
showed their attitude by electing the 
entire “Hunter ticket” by majorities 
of from 6,000 to 18,000. The Board of 
Education, as a result, has a majority 
in Mr. Hunter’s favor of 5 to 2. Edu- 
cators regard the outcome as a notable 
victory of the people’s sense of fair 
play over the machinations of an un- 
scrupulous type of politician. 


Films Approved by National 
P. T. A. 


At the 27th annual convention of 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, recently 
held in Louisville, the chairman of the 
Better Films Committee reported on 
the feature films which had won the 
Association’s recommendation during 
the past year. Out of 147 films viewed, 
only 21 were approved as fit for the 
entire family and 26 as suitable for 
boys and girls of high school age. The 
lists follow: 


For THE FAMILY 
The Covered Wagon; Hunting Big 
Game in Africa; Suzanna; Catch My 
Smoke; Captain Fly-by-Night; Ro- 
mance Land; Dr. Jack; Peg o’ My 
eart; The Headless Horseman; A 
inter’s Tale; Back Home and Broke; 
The Hottentot; If I Were Queen; The 


| Man Who 





Played: God; Timothy’s 
Quest; The Old Homestead; The Pris- 
oner of Zenda; When Knighthood Was 
in Flower; Robin Hood; Grandma’s 
Boy; Nanook of the North. 


For HicH ScHooL AGE 

The Famous Mrs. Fair; The Isle of 
Lost Ships; The Toll of the Sea; The 
Girl I Loved; Jazzmania; Conquering 
the Woman; Mr. Billings Spends His 
Dime; Nobody’s Money; The Third 
Alarm; Adam and Eva; Racing 
Hearts; A Front Page Story; Thifty 
Days; Java Head; Monte Cristo; The 
Flirt; Making a Man; Tess of the 
Storm Country; The Pride of Palo- 
mar; Lorna Doone; Sherlock Holmes; 
Clarence; Manslaughter; Free Air; 
Oliver Twist; Smudge. 


The Boy 


He is the person who is going to 
carry on what you have started. 

He is to sit right where you are sit- 
ting and attend to those things you 
think are so important when you are 
gone. 

You may adopt all the policies you 
please, but how they will be carried 
out depends on him. 

Even if you make leagues and trea- 
ties, he will have to manage them. 

He is going to sit at your desk in 
the Senate and occupy your place on 
the Supreme Bench. 

He will assume control of your cities, 
states, and nation. 

He is going to move in and take 
over your prisons, churches, schools, 
universities and corporations. 

All your work is going to be judged 
and praised or condemned by him. 

Your reputation and your future 
are in his hands. 

All your work is for him, and the 
fate of the nation and of humanity is 
in his hands. 

So it might be as well to pay him 
some attention. 

From “The Boy and His Future,” 
published by the California Polytech- 
nic School, San Luis Obispo, California. 
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Books We Can Recommend 





MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR ($1.00) 


By JOSEPH €C, SINDELAR. 254 pages. Cloth. New edition, Contains 303 morning or open- 
ing exercises with 137 stories. 28 poems, etc. An invaluable book for every teacher, 


LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES (with cards) ($1.20) 
By ALHAMBRA G, DEMING, 0 pages. Cloth (with 54 cards for_pupils’ use). Adopted by 
New York City, Chicago, Cincinnati, Washington, St. Louis, Tacoma, Kansas City, Grand Rapids, 
etc. Recommended by everybody! Contains 30 games designed to establish the abit of correct 
speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. 


NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES (85c) 
By ADA VAN STONE HARRIS, and LILLIAN McLEAN WALDO. Cloth. 123 pages, illus- 
trated. Contains 58 games designed to create an active interest in number and to make the child 
skillful in applying it directly and naturally through the make-believe element and the idea of 
friendly contest. 


GAMES AND RHYMES FOR LANGUAGE TEACHING in the First Four | 


Grades (85c) 
By ALHAMBRA G,. DEMING, author of “Language Games For All Grades,’ etc, 123 pages. 
Cloth. Seventy-two new language games which will be hailed with delight by every primary 
teacher. 

PRIMARY SEAT WORK, SENSE TRAINING AND GAMES (85c) 
By LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, 160 pages, with over 300 illustrations, Cloth. A new book 
that solves the seat work problem for the primary teacher, Suggestions for best carrying on seat 
work are first given, after which follow nearly 160 sense training exercises, 300 sea 
and devices and 54 schoolroom games, 


PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC BASKETRY ($1.00) 
By LAURA R, TINSLEY. 144 pages with 112 illustrations, Cloth. Simple, practical instruc- 
tions for work in ail kinds of basket making. Illustrations from photographs show each step as 
weil as the finished baskets. 


DAY BY DAY IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS (Set, $2.25) 
By ALICE M. BRIDGHAM,. _In three large volumes, 566 large pages, size 6% x9% inches, 
with over 200 illustrations, Cloth, price, the complete set, $3.60, Paper Binding, the eomplete 
set, $2.25. <A series of teacners’ manuals, designed for the daily use of teachers of the first 
three grades, including plans, suggestions and lesson material. 


TWO HUNDRED GAMES THAT TEACH ($1.00) 
By LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, A book of new games to teach children something of value. 
The book includes 22 Games for the Littlest Ones, 9 Games to Teach Color, Time, Direction, 
etc., 12 Politeness Games, 20 Language Games, 15 Number Games, 10 Health Games, 10 Games 
to Teach Safety, 43 Festival Games, 25 Games for the Playground, ete, 

METHODS AND MATERIAL FOR COMPOSITION in Intermediate and 
Grammar Grades ($1.20) 


By ALHAMBRA G, DEMING, 232 pages. Cloth. Affords original methods and a variety of 
material which will give life to the composition work of any school, It not only suggests specific 
work to be done and gives interesting methods for its accomplishment, but it also furnishes a vol 
ume of material permitting of a wide range tor choice, 
SIMPLEX CLASS RECORD (35c) 
Seventy-six pages, paper cover 35c, cloth 50c, <A daily class record of approved and generally 
accepted three-color ruling with space for 432 names. 
Books sent postpaid at listed prices. 
money. Our 1924 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teach- 
ers’ guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


J.) ) Perr errr rrr errr er cr TT ere rre re rr errr eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 


ADDRESS. 2 occ ccc ccc cc cree cc etre reer cece ssc reece seer seers ee seceresecesececs 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept. 1-B, 17 East 23rd Street, — 


t work plans , 


We guarantee these books to please you or we will refund your | 


Chicago | 
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Neilson Drawing Book No. 
Grade). 


Neilson Drawing Book No. 
Grade). 
Grade). 


Neilson Drawing Book No. 
Grade). 








We Smile With Satisfaction 


For the Neilson Drawing Books have brought happiness and profit to 
thousands of boys and girls of our schools as well as the teachers. 

The Neilson Drawing Book Series, one to eight for Graded Schools 
with Hand Books one to eight is a complete systematic course that corre- 
lates with music, spelling, language, nature study, transportation, travel, 


Lessons for Hallowe’en, Christmas, Thanksgiving, Lincoln Day, Wash- 


Fifty lessons in the Hand Book for teachers in each grade, instruction 
in presenting lessons to pupils, questions to ask pupils and answers ex- 


Idaho state adoption for 6 years with many counties in other states of 
the United States, Alaska, Mexico, Canada, etc. 

Neilson Drawing Book for Rural Schools compiled from the eight book 
series with Hand Book for teacher will place the work on a plane equal 
to that of the graded schools. 


The system consists of the following : 


Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 1. 
2 (Second 


Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 2. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 3 (Third 


Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 3. 


Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 4. 
Neilson Drawing Book No. 5 (Fifth 


Grade). Neilson Handbook for Rural Teachers. 
| Any Drawing Book with Hand Book.................... 75c Prepaid 
| 10 Books with Hand Book..........scscsccssscsvese $3.00 Prepaid 
| In any quantity above 10 Books..................see00- 28c Prepaid 
| The Neilson Scenery Portfolio...................000. ..-50c Prepaid 
| The Neilson Scenery Portfolio No, 2...............-. ---50c Prepaid 
| The Neilson Design Portfolio................0.2008 -..-50c Prepaid 

The Neilson Package of Special Day 

Drawings Printed in Hectograph Ink............. ..+++250c Prepaid 


COMBINATION OFFER 
Any Drawing Book with Hand Book and all Portfolios. ..$2.15 Prepaid 
Send P. O. Order 


| Neilson Drawing Book Co., Pocatello, Idaho 


Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 5. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 6 (Sixth 
Grade). 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 6. 

Neilson Drawing Book No. 7 (Seventh 
Grade). 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 7. 
Drawing Book No. 8 (Eighth 


(First 


Neilson 
Grade). 

Neilson Handbook for Teachers No. 8. 

Neilson Rural Drawing Book (1st to 8th 
Grades, Inclusive). 


(Fourth 
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E.W.AROWLES CO. 
345 Sa LaSalle 





SEND FOR CATALOG 
TODAY AND SPECIAL 
JUBILEE OFFER TO 
TEACHERS. 









' Attention!! ’ 


Special for Teachers 


A catalog that will help you obtain 
your kindergarten material, teaching 
aids, and school supplies with least 
possible expenditure of time and mon- 
ey. No teacher should be without it. 


For nearly thirty years the Rowles Com- 
pany has supplied the needs of teachers and 
principals as well as institutions throughout 
the United States. So that today our prod- 
ucts are recognized as standard and speci- 
fied exclusively by many of the Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 


We manufacture and sell direct to teach- 
ers and schools at wholesale prices saving 
them thousands of dollars each year on their 
purchases. 

IF IN NEED OF SCHOOL FURNITURE SEND 


FOR CATALOG C33, OUR SPECIAL FURNI- 
TURE CATALOG, 


E. W. A. ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 SO. LA SALLE ST., 


CHICAGO, 
/ For Immediate Attention Address Department N ‘ 


ILLINOIS 








| 


Dr. Finegan Declines Reappoint- 
ment 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, on June 8, 
declined reappointment as State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania, and Governor Pinchot 
announced that he would name J. 
George Becht, then Deputy Superin- 
tendent, to the office. Dr. Finegan, 
who formerly was Deputy State Com- 
missioner in New York, became head 
of the Pennsylvania schools during 
Governor Sproul’s administration. His 
term expired May 31 last, and the 
Governor offered him reappointment, 
but on condition that he place his res- 
ignation in the hands of the Governor, 
to be accepted later if the Governor 
saw fit. This condition Dr. Finegan 
refused to consider, stating that he 
stood “squarely upon the principle that 
no precedent shall be established which 
shall permit political interference with 
the technical and professional adminis- 
tration of the educational affairs of 
the state.” (This refers to an investi- 
gation being conducted by direction of 
the Governor into the policies of the 
State Education Department.) In his 
reply to Dr. Finegan, Governor Pinchot 
said that if their positions had been 
reversed he, as Superintendent, would 
have accepted without hesitation the 
condition imposed. 

Three resignations of executives in 
the Department of Education were an- 
nounced after Dr. Finegan declined re- 
appointment. The Pennsylvania School 
Journal, in its June issue, prepared 
when the break seemed imminent, pub- 
lished letters from a number of educa- 
tional leaders in different parts of the 
‘country who highly praised Dr. Fine- 
!gan for his record of accomplishment 
|in Pennsylvania, and earlier in New 
| York State. On another page, among 
the resolutions passed by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the National 
Education Association, will be found a 
| protest against Governor Pinchot’s at- 
| titude toward Dr. Finegan and the ed- 
ucational affairs of the state. 








“Happy’s” Parody Sport Book 


When Ty Cobb mentions baseball, 
what boy will not stop, look and listen? 
When an introduction by the famous 
batsman leads straight into Happy’s 
Parody Sport Book, the temptation to 
read on is irresistible. Many teach- 
ers handling the problem of health 
education are only too familiar with 
the unimpressionable age from ten to 
’teens when a boy prides himself on 
not being a baby and manifests his 
dignity by a total indifference to dirt. 
To meet this problem, Cliff Goldsmith, 
“Professor Happy” of the American 
Child Health Association, has written 


his Parody Sport Book of “Health 
Habits for Good Sports.” He has 
added to his convincingly “sporty” 


rules, fascinating illustrations by Clive 
Weed, and signed photographs of such 
heroes—well-known to all boys—as 
Charles Paddock, Bobby Jones and Bo 
McMillin—to say nothing of Ty Cobb, 
whose full page portrait faces the per- 
sonal letter with which he introduces 
the book. But Happy’s Sport Book is 
not merely “funny-page stuff.” It is 
sound pedagogy that will be read, 
remembered, and _ re-enacted. This 
sticking quality is what makes it ap- 
peal to teachers. Happy tells the 
rules of the game for good sports 
throughout a day enlivened, among 
others, by “Tooth Checkers” and “Veg- 
etable Ball”? and ending with “Evening 
Baseball, the game that made the 
White Pajama Twirlers famous over- 
night.” The Parody Sport Book is 
published by the Health Education 
Division of the American Child Health 
Association and may be had from the 
Association’s New York office, 370 
Seventh Avenue, or through Bren- 
tano’s, New York. Price 25 cents. 





If we have not quiet in our own 
minds, outward comforts will do no 
more for us than a golden slipper for 
a gouty foot—John Bunyan. 


_ Ma used to say livin’ was like quilt- 
in’, you orter keep the peace and do 
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You Can Organize a 
Kinder Symphony Orchestra | 


= Send for this 
“ q)| FREE BOOKLET 


Put music into the 
schools but do it 
8) with practical in- 
)j struments espe- 
| cially designed for 
}} the school room 
g&| needs. The Lud- 
| wig Juvenile Sym- 
»,()/ phony Instruments 
A) are designed for 
the special pur- 
pose of encour- 
aging music in 


M;| the schools. 


Write for this pictorially illustrated circular 
showing what other schools are doing. 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
1615 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, III. 
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Spencerian 
) ke j 





School Pens 


‘THE HARD USE given pens in 
schoolroom work proves Spencerian 
Steel Pens are best every time. They 
outwear any two ordinary pens. For 
over half a century Spencerian Steel 
Pens have been the standard among 
the better schools. 

Superintendents and teachers should 
write to us for samples of these school 
pens. Supplies may be obtained from 
the trade. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—COollege, fine point; double elastic. ’ 
No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 

No. 47—Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 


















away with the scraps.—“Mrs. Wiggs.” 








Six Dennison arts made easy 


EW BOOKLETS—the most popu- 
lar Dennison has ever provided 
—replete with instructions and 
charming illustrations. It’s the “how 
to make things” series, for which 
Dennison friends have long waited. 
Just read the titles. At stationers and 
department stores. 
Or send ten cents each for books you want 
to Dennison, Dept. 91, Framingham, Mass. 
Fifty cents the set 
Sealing Wax Art () Halls, Booths & Autos () 
Paper Costumes () Tables & Favors () 
Crepe Paper Flowers () Paper Rope Weaving () 








We have placed Phonographs 10 
Schools all over the country without 4 
cent of expense to Teacher, Patron or 
Pupil. 


Read our offer on Page Seven. 
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Health Workers of World Join 
Hands 


t the plenary meeting of the World 
ouheais on Education, held in San 
Francisco June 28-July 6, all of the 
yesolutions recommended by the Inter- 
national Health Education Conference 
were unanimously adopted, a fact 
which is especially gratifying to those 
who have struggled for cooperation. 
Eight resolutions in all on health edu- 
cation were passed. Two dealt with 
the work of physicians, dentists, and 
public health nurses. Another pro- 
vided for an International Health Ed- 
ucation Division of the World Educa- 
tion Conference, which should make 
available the reports of the Confer- 
ence and other material in the lan- 
uage of any nation requesting such 
material, and should encourage health 
work by offering scholarships in coun- 
tries which desire to improve their 
facilities. : 

Other resolutions considered further 
development of physical education and 
of nutrition in connection with the 
school health program, while a third 
yecommended the establishment in all 
institutions of teacher-training, of 
specific courses in health training for 
the general teacher, as well as for the 
special health teacher and supervisor. 
And finally through a resolution on the 
“status and aims of health education” 
the World Conference recognized the 
fundamental principles of the Inter- 
national Health Education Conference: 
cooperation of all school and voluntary 
agencies, especially parents; the train- 
ing and examination of pre-school chil- 
dren; and the use of growth records 
as simple but effective indices of 
health. 

From the opening meeting when Mr. 
Courtenay Dinwiddie, general execu- 
tive of the American Child Health 
Association, struck the keynote of co- 
operation, and William B. Owen, re- 
tiring president of the National Edu- 
cation Association, vouched for the 
good will of the teachers, it was evi- 
dent that everyone was united in a 
sane and far-seeing vision of the place 
of health in education. Mr. Dinwiddie, 
although he spoke expressly for the 
American Child Health Association, 
in reality voiced the purpose of the 
whole Conference when he said, “It 
is the establishment of harmonious re- 
lations between this health organiza- 
tion and our educators which we hope 
to bring about. By introducing into 
the schoolroom measures compiled by 
health experts and taught the children 
by healthy teachers, the well-being, 
health and happiness of future genera- 
tions will be greatly assured.” 

From the teacher’s point of view one 
of the most important developments of 
health education is the growth of a 
new type of training, a subject which 
Miss Sally Lucas Jean, Director of the 
Health Education Division of the 
American Child Health Association, 
discussed.in connection with the fel- 
lowships and scholarships which the 
Child Health Association awarded dur- 
ing the Conference. Miss Jean sum- 
med up the need for the new type of 
health teacher by saying: “We do not 
want a great army of trained health 
supervisors, but we do want a great 
army of trained teachers, teaching 
health to the children and inspired to 
do this by the fundamental knowledge 
of the subject matter and of the great 
good to mankind which will result.” 

_ At different times during the meet- 
ings, delegates from foreign countries 
were asked to review their work. 
Those from Mexico, China and Japan 
Were especially interesting, but per- 
laps no single piece of health work for 
children is more outstanding than that 
done in Belgium since the war. It was 
teported to the Conference by Mlle. 
aiser, Directrice of the Colony for 
Debilitated Children at Brussels, and 
Was an inspiration to others, who find 
their community’s health problems, in 
comparison, so much less difficult. 


Yes! You find people ready enough 
to be the Samaritan, without the oil 
and two-pence.—Sidney Smith. 


A noble aim faithfully kept is a 
noble deed—Wordsworth. 
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Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 
admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? Youcan. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 


fession. 


_ It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M. A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 


ternational 


Academy of Discipline. 


Simply send the appended coupon. 
Why Children Misbehave 


How would you control 
Inattention, Cheating, 
Disobedience, . Disrespect, 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- 
bornness, Bad Temper, 
Crying, Practical Joking, 
Whispering, and _ other 
habits that hamper 
schoolroom efficiency ? 


The Free Introductory 
Course points the way to 
a solution of all problems 
of discipline that you will 
encounter in your career. 
The methods _ discussed 


Remember—no _ cost—no 


also fit in with the newest 
school plans of Project- 
Problem, Socialized Reci- 
tation, Accelerated Class- 
room Work, etc. 


Don’t be without this 
book. It means success 
in the all-important part 
of your life work—disci- 
pline control. For you 
surely must realize that 
the highest academic abil- 
ity is futile without the 
other vital essential of 
proper discipline. 


obligation. Simply sign 


and mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Dept. 29, 





Beery’s 





, Name 


International Academy of Discpline 
Dept. 29, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me at once Prof. 
Introductory 


Practical School Discipline. 


Course in 
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For This Term 
Sharp-Pointed Pencils 


NOW -while the term is yet before you, 
make certain that pupils have efficient, 
sharp-pointed pencils which Apsco Pencil 
Sharpeners assure, 





The Apsco Line consists of eleven different 
models at 2 wide range of prices—each the finest 
of its class. The popular Chicago and Giant 
models, particularly, are so inexpensive that 





with each pupil contributing but a few pennies 
your school may be equipped with Apsco Pencil 
Sharpeners, and thus be assured of sharp- 
pointed pencils the coming term. Ask your 
school supply dealer about it today. 


Send For 
“The Pencils and Crayons 
Your Pupils Use” 


An interesting booklet especially written for 
teachers and officials. Your copy is ready. 
Send for it NOW! 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1307 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


Manufacturers of 
The Apsco Line--C’ picago Giant, Junior, pv isard, 
Dexter, Dandy, Ideal , Climax a and U 5 uto. 
matic Pencil Sharpe ners, is sold by all jeading 
8c. bool supply dealers. 


‘Pencil Sharpeners: | 


oO CLEVEN MODELS, 











Every School should have the Large 
Framed Pictures of Washington, Lin- 
coln, Roosevelt and Harding on the 
wall. You can get them free! Read 
Page Seven. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 





JOHN H, ARNOLD, 








We willsend you postpaid any school or college book moon receipt 
of the publishers’ list price (40 per cent reduction if we have a sec- 
ond-hand copy]. We will open an account with School Boards 
& hools and ‘Teachers. Send usatrialorder. Mention your official 
sition. We will accept any new or second-hand echoo! or college 
a ks, Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy for cash if 
salable with us. Send Ist for our offer. 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave., New York City 








THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 


Specialists in Industrial Art Materials 


Chroma Educational Coated Papers 
Construction Papers 
Poster Papers 
Writing Papers 


Drawing t apers 


The Snow-Froehlich Color Charts 
Outline Figures for Costume Design 
Story Animal Outlines 
Art-O-Namel 
Glupaste 
Water Colors Crayons 
Materials for Block Printing 
Articles for Decorating 


Sculpto 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO. 
208 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 








Educational Notes | 


In North Dakota a law recently 
passed prohibits the employment of 
children under fourteen years of age 
during school hours, 

On July 1, Joseph M. Gwinn, former 
superintendent of schools in New Or- 
leans, took office,as head of San Fran- 
cisco’s educational system. 


In Los Angeles, an issue in the 
school board election is whether The 
New Republic and The Nation shall be 
reinstated in the libraries of the public 
schools. They were ousted during the 
war, one as too “radical,” the other as 

“pacifist” magazine. 

Henry Coe Culbertson, LL.D., for 
eleven years president of the College 
of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas, and for 
two and a half years president of Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wis., recently became 
manager of the Clark Teachers Ag- 
ency, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dr. C. H. Garwood, for twenty-five 
years identified with the schools of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., as ward principal, 
associate and acting superintendent, 
has recently become superintendent of 
the Harrisburg schools in the same 
state. 


William H. Metzler, since 1919 dean 
of the College of Liberal Arts at Syra- 
cuse University, has been chosen dean 
of the New York State College of 
Teachers at Albany, succeeding Dean 
Harlan H. Horner, who resigned to be- 
come field secretary of the New Yor:: 
State Teachers Association. 


Robert Loveman, the poet, died on 
July 10. His home was in Dalton, 
Georgia. He had written much for 
magazines and had published several 
volumes of poems. His best known 
poem was “April Rain,” with the lines 


It is not raining rain for me, 
It’s raining daffodils. 


In Iowa and Minnesota the legisla- 
tures have passed laws requiring that 
in all public elementary and secondary 
schools there shall be compulsory phy- 
si¢al_ education, including effective 
health supervision and training of pu- 
pils. In Iowa, after September 1 of 
this year, every teacher-training insti- 
tution is required to provide courses in 
physical education. 


Every city and town in Massachu- 
setts is required by law to find out an- 
nually the number of children retard- 
ed in mental development three years 
or more, and, if there are ten or more, 
to establish special classes for them. 
Traveling clinics are maintained to 
select retarded children for the classes 
established by the local school authori- 
ties. 


A state-wide survey made in New 
York State has revealed that children 
in small rural schools are a year or 
more behind city school children as re- 
gards reading accomplishment. A 
similar condition obtains in other 
states where the matter has been in- 
vestigated. Lack of adequate reading 
material is regarded as largely re- 
sponsible. 


Kansas has abolished county high 
schools and created in their place com- 
munity high schools whose territory 
is that not belonging to other ac- 
credited high school districts. All 
schools are to have a minimum term 
of eight months—between September 1 
and June 1—and all children between 
the ages of seven and sixteen are re- 
quired to attend. Hereafter the nor- 

mal schools are to be known as state 
teachers’ colleges. 


The outstanding measure of educa- 
tional interest passed by the 1923 ses- 
sion of the Indiana legislature was a 
teachers’ license bill. This law makes 
training and experience the basis for 
licensing teachers and does away with 
all examinations. It provides for be- 
ginning teachers a minimum of thirty- 
six weeks of professional training 
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Begin the. School Year Right 


and any books you may order in combination with it 
By Ordering Now 


the use of these invaluable helps all through the school year, 


The September Number 


is assured to all who order promptly. It is of great import- 
ance to teachers that they have the magazine for the full 
year beginning with September and the best way to insure 
this is to send your subscription now—while the matter is 
fresh in your mind. 


Order Now and Pay Later 


for any reason prefer or find it more convenient to order now 
and send remittance later. Use the order blank below. 
Make your order to cover the magazine and all the books 
offered in combination with it that you are likely to need 
during the school year. Your order will be filled promptly 
and you need not pay until October 15th. 


This offer to extend credit applies to the Pathfinder and the various 
books for teachers offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at special reduced prices. (See combination prices below.) 


We strongly urge all teachers to avail themselves of this credit privil- 
ege, for by so doing you will have the magazine and books to use during 
the entire school year. 


Special Prices for These Books In Combination With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Pians for only $1. 20° ‘add.tional, ‘or "$3. 20. 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.20 additional, or $3. 


Oroer with Normai Instructor-Primary Plans for only 59 cents addit.onal, or. $2. 50. 


Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents. additional, or $2. 50. 


A blank for your convenience in ordering is provided below. Fill it out and 
send it to us today—before you forget it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. BAM sie oS sis beth Showers obaat ieee 1923. 
Gentlemen—Kindly enter my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one 
year, beginning with the September number. (Price $2.00.) 
Also send me the books checked below in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans at the additional prices indicated. 


(J The Pathfinder, 75 cents additional 

() Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 

(J The Annual of Normal Instructor-Primary 

Plans, $1.20 additional 

0 Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional 

(J See.ey’s Question Book, $1.00 additional 

(J Four Hundred Games, $1.00 additional 

[j The Year’s Entertainments, $1.00 additional 


CL] How I Did It, 60 cents additional 

Poems Teachers Ask For, 50 cents additional 
C} Poster Patterns, Book 1, 60 cents additional 
(] Poster Patterns, Book I, 50 cents additional 
[J Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additiona! 
(j Jointed Toys, Book II, 60 cents additional 
CJ Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 
L} Practical Selections, 50 cents additional 


The total amount of the above order is $........... ccc cccc ce cecccccccccecceeeecenet 


(O I am enclosing herewith. 
which < ] 
{C11 agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1923, { indicate your preference as to payment. 


i ee ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 











Get 100% benefit from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans | 


at the very beginning of your year’s work, and thus having | 


We are very anxious to co-operate with all teachers who | 


THE PATHFINDER (See description on pages 2 and 90)....ceccceccsscccsscccccsees $1.00 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 76 “cents * additional, or "$2. 75. | 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP (See description on page 22)........+++ oe 1.50 | 


THE ANNUAL of Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans (See description on page voy be ac0U | 


EVERY DAY PLANS (See description on page 82).......ccccecceccccecs ieibbecs 20 | 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only "$1 ‘20 ‘additional, or "$3.20. 
SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK (See description on page 82).....c.ceceeceers Rcbaaes LED 
Order with No-mal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1 ‘00 additional, or $3. 00. 
FOUR HUNDRED GAMES (See description on page 88).......ccccccceccccccecseces "185 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1. 00 ‘additional, “or ‘$3. 00. 
THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS (See description on page 82)........ccecccecsees 1.25 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only $1.00 additional, or $3. 00. 
HOW I DID IT (See description on page 82)....ccccccsccercccccccccccccccccescees .60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans tor “only 50 cents additional, or. $2. 50. 
POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR (See description on page 85)..........ccceecceceeee .60 
Order with Normal instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2. 50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS, BOOK I (See description on page 82)........ 60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 60 cents additional, or $2. 50. 
INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTENS, BOOK II (See description on page 82)......... 60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents adaitional, or $2. 50. 
INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK I (See description on page 82)............. .60 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS, BOOK II (See description on page 82)........eee0 60 | 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or "$2. 50. 

LITTLE CITIZENS AND THEIR FLAGS (See description on page 82)............ 60 
Order with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for only 50 cents additional, or $2. 80. 

PRACTICAL SELECTIONS (See description on page 82).....cc.cccccccccccccccces .60 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. (Send Order to Nearest Point) | 


[Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] | 


| [Place a cross (X) in one of the squares to | 


Street or R. F. D......... PEPE T Te Eee Ce RTT CEE ER, Re RTE doy. MEUREOS San rasusss saves | 
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THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


KINDERGARTEN SCISSORS 
Blunt points, Jap handles, polished werat 


er doz 





_ points, nickel plated, 4 inch, en 
1 





a points, nickel plated, 4 inch, per 
doz. 1.85 





MODELING CLAY 





Permoplast—perfect modeling material. 
Needs no water. Always ready for use. 
Clean and antiseptic. Six colors; gray, 
blue, red, yellow, green, brown, per 1 Ib. 
box, any color. 40 cts. 
In lots of 10 lbs. or more, per lb.___37 cts. 


CLOCK DIALS 


For teaching time. Thick card face, steel 
hands. Well made and attractive. 
Each 35 cts. 


NUMERAL FRAMES 
Well made, 100 balls, bright colors__..$1.00 


MERIT CARDS 


These may be given 
for work of any 
kind. When five are 
received, exchange 
them for Five Mer- 
it Card; five merit 
can be exchanged 
for 25 merit and 
these for 100 merit. Then comes Certificate 
of Honor. « 











Sere 














One Merit Card, per 100. 20 cts. 
Five Merit Card, per 100... 30 cts. 
Twenty-five Merit Card, per doz.__ 15 cts. 
One Hundred Merit Card, per doz._..20 cts. 
Certificate of Honor, per doz._....-. 25 cts. 





JOINTED ANIMALS 


Ten Animals in sections 
to be cut out and jointed, 
making movable toys. Size 
7x9, heavy card, with 
brass fasteners. Put up 
in attractive box. Price, 
a A Ge 40 cts. 


COLORED SHOE PEGS 


3,000 small square pegs, colored. 
Per box 


| OINTED 


50 cts. 








TIMELY 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


600—September. 
310—Columbus 
256—Columbus Ship 
410—Hiawatha and Minnehaha 
681—Making Jack O’Lanterns 
682—Jack O’Lantern Border 
688—F lying Witch Border 
258—Puritans Going to Church 
257—The Mayflower 
510—Turkey Border 
515—Pumpkin and Corn Border 
652—Proud Mr. Turkey 
519—Christmas Bells 
379—Merry Christmas 
700—Jolly Santa Claus 
703—Christmas Tree 


School Again 


Each, 5 cents. Per dozen, 50 cents. 
500 other interesting designs. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 











Che HARTER 
PANTOGRAPH 


IT MAKES PICTURES 
TALK “OUT LOUD” 





Teachers’ Catalog Is Ready--Send for Your Copy--FREE 


DURABLE, ACCURATE 
AND ADJUSTABLE 





By using Pantograph any teacher with no artistic ability whatever can take any map 
or picture up to 10 inches square and quickly and accurately enlarge it to 20, 30 or 40 


inches. 


pencil. 
large poster designs and decorations. 


to proceed immediately and get best results. 


Pantograph can be used on all sizes of blackboards. 
in jiffy, without marring board. Can be also used on table. 
Made of metal and lasts a lifetime. 
Outfit includes — necessary for teacher 


Attached to blackboard 
Uses chalk, crayon or 
An ideal instrument with which to make 


Price, each... ....$2.50 


PUPILS’ PANTOGRAPH—For Desk Use.............++- 50 cts. 





A BIG 50 CENT NUMBER 


The most interesting and attractive item 
ever used in kindergarten and primary 
grades. Fascinating, constructive and edu- 
cational. Embodies every feature looked 
for by kindergarten and primary teachers. 
Outfit contains all materials for making a 
nest of beautiful boxes, covering papers 
bright and attractive, making catchy display. 
Employs the ever old child desire for cut-out 
and pasting; trains in developing sense of 
relative shapes and sizes. When completed 
boxes make an interesting game and are use- 
ful for packing gifts. 
PRICE PER SET, 50 CENTS 
































GOLDEN BOOK of FAVORITE SONG 


Best all ’round song book. A treasury of 

















PICTURES TO CUT AND COLOR 


Three big sets, 16 pictures in each, print- 

















songs for all grades from kindergarten ed on heavy cards, each 6x9 inches. 
to college. Enough of each for every oc- Mother Goose, Circus Pictures, Peter 
casion. 128 pages, 6x9 inches, bound in Rabbit. Price, per set_..._._.20 ets. 
handsome, good wearing covers. RUBBER BANDS 
Each_____-_- 20 cts. Per doz... $1.80 Assorted, % lb. box 45 cts. 
r gar | LANDSCAPES AND BIRDS TO COLOR 
af Variety of subjects suffi- Ten birds are shown in 
a fey cient to give very practi- characteristic poses. wes 
FRE cal workin painting; will The coloring can be eas- 54 | 
ES ri interest beginners. Print- ily done as full direc- N 
40 ed on good grade ofdraw- tions are _ furnished. \l ey 
ing paper, 6x9 inches,10 Size 6x9 inches, print- Jf \\ 1k \ 
drawings in set. No. 510. ed on good grade draw- \ | i \ Y 
Price per set of 10,20cts. ing paper. Set of ten || \ Ui J 
in envelope.......... 20 cts. EEE 


COLORED CONSTRUCTION PAPER 


A wide range of colors especially selected 
to meet all schoolroom demands. Suitable 
for construction work, covers, mountings, 
as well as for pencil, charcoal, crayon and 
water colors. Sample book sent upon re- 
quest. 50 Sheet Assortment. Size 9x 12, 
per pkg 40 cts. 


SILHOUETTE DESIGNS 


20 sheets silhouette paper with designs 
printed on white reverse side ready to be 
cut out. Per set 30 cts. 








Gummed Stars in Gold, Silver, 
Red, Green or Blue. 100 of 
color to box. Per box, 12 cts.; 
3 boxes 30 cts. 





COLORED POSTER PAPER 


Especially adapted for all forms of poster 
work, custom design, commercial design, 
interior decoration and all forms of in- 
dustrial art work. A wide range of 
beautiful colors. 100 Sheet Assortment. 
Size 9x 12, per pkg... = 40 ets. 


PRIMARY WORD BUILDER 


The capital letters are on cards 1 inch 
square, small letters ical inch. Very 
heavy cardboard, set... ‘ ....09 cts. 


PRIMARY NUMBER BUILDER 


Over 275 cards 1 inch square, on very 
heavy board, printed in bold faced type. 
i i ane 35 ets. 





The Harter School Supply Co. 


2048 E. Z7ist Stree 


THE HOUSE THAT MAKES FRIENDS-- 
AND KEEPS THEM 


Cleveland, Ohio 


BLACKBOARD COMPASS 


A perfect instrument. Extra strong and 


a, ee eeneee 60 cts. 
CALL BELLS 
Loud, clear tone, nickel plated___..40 cts. 


STAFF LINERS 





Handy for teaching music, penmanship and 
mathematics. Simple and easily used. 
Each ey | a 


CRAYONS AND CRAYOLAS 





Blackboard Chalk, gross_.... 50 cts. 
Dustless, gross : 65 cts. 
No. 8 Crayola, 12 boxes _...-$1.10 
Blendwell Wax Crayons, 12 boxes_..65 cts. 
Colored Crayons, 12 sticks dma” made 

20 cts. 





Water Colors in metal boxes as follows: 
4 color box with brush 40 cts. 
8 color box with brush 50 cts. 
16 color box with brush ..90 cts. 


STRAW AND PAPER 
STRINGING 


Our straws are made of 
seamless wax paper and 
do not crack or break. 
An attractive partitioned 
box containing 500 straws 
and plenty of extra 
bright colored papers. 

Oe DOU cnet etc 50 cts. 


PRICKED SEWING CARDS 


The biggest value 
ever offered and 
a very handsome ~ 
series. Fifty de-} Ss.‘ 
signs in a set, 
simple in outline, 
interesting in 
subject, and correct in design. Printed on 
heavy, firm board, they are easy to handle. 
These cards will please any primary teach- 
er, both in quality and price. Set 4—Price, 
per set, designs in envelope, with direc- 
tions 30 cts. 




















Pencil Sharpener 


FREE 


Needed 
In Every 
School Room 


SEND NO MONEY 

Send only your name, address and name 
of school, we will send fifty of our good 
rubber-tipped lead pencils. Have your 
pupils sell them at 5 cents each and semd 
us the money, $2.50. We will then send 
you, FREE, all charges prepaid, the 
above premium, or either of the follow- 
ing. 

—School Room Flag, seize 3 x 5 ft. 
Good bright colors, sewed stripes. 

A FINE NEW PREMIUM 

An exact facsimile of the Declaratébn of 
Independence reproduced = on vellum 
parchment. A dandy thing to frame for 
the schoolroom. 





















HARTER PAYS THE POSTAGE~—DON’T DELAY—ORDER TODAY 




















A Book that should prove vi- 
tally helpful to every teacher. 


BLACKBOARD 
DRAWING 


By Morris Greenberg 


The book sums up the re- 
sults of ten years’ work with 
teachers of all grades. 


BLACKBOARD DRAWING 


is illustrated with 100 devices, 
sketches, decorations, dia- 
grams, and games. It tells 
how to use the blackboard to 
Stimulate pupils to put forth 
greater effort in every subject. 


Price Fifty Cents 


UA) 


Discount on Quantities, 
Free to Supervising Officers. 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


cMakers of 


Gold Medal White and Colored 
Chalks in Round and 
Square Shapes. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York. 
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Hundreds of 
schools are buy- 
ing Gluey in this 
# gallon stone jar 
V'@ for1923-24term. 
i By All Means 





It’s clean, pure, 
convenient and 
economical. 


Send 10 cents for 
big Handy Tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Address Department 101 please. 














School Room Displays 
Easy to display pictures, charts, 
drawings, maps, etc., when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with a Twist”’ 


10c pkts. “fi'cinade tse. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CALL OF EDUCATION 


by J. H. DOYLE. For every teacher. Absolutely different. *‘Of 

rare interest’’ (Pedagogical Seminary). ‘‘The author has seen a 

great truth'’ (Mo. Sch. . ‘Lays a new principle of edu- 

gatic a a a Seuonter)- moparmons of other books, get this one. 
+ 32,25, cash with order. 

J. A. DOYLE CO., Box 347, HURON, S. D. 




















Over 25000 schools have taken ad- 
vantage of our liberal offer during the 
ast few years. “There’s a Reason.” 
ead Page Seven; 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


above the high school, and for all su- 
perintendents, assistant superintend- 
ents, supervisors, principals and teach- 
ers licenses shall be isued and renewed 
only on the basis of credentials. The 
law becomes effective December 1. 


It was an Englishman who once 
said, “Wherever the French go you 
will find a railroad; wherever the Ger- 
mans go you will find an arsenal; 
wherever the British go you will find 
a customs house; while wherever the 
Americans go there you will find a 
schoolhouse!” 


Henry Ford has bought the famous 
Wayside Inn at South Sudbury, Mass., 
and will preserve it as a_ historical 
museum. The furnishings and set- 
tings which have been familiar to trav- 
elers for 200 years will be kept as 
long as they can be made to hold to- 
gether. Hallowed by the names of 
Washington, Longfellow, Webster and 
Lafayette, the peaceful old hostelry 
will slumber serenely for generations 
to come and become a mecca of 
tourists. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, well 
known to educators throughout the 
country, received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in June from Radcliffe 
College, her thesis being a discussion 
of the Mandatory System After the 
World War. As a delegate, Mrs. An- 
drews attended the N. E. A. summer 
meeting and the World Conference on 
Education, spoke before the School 
Citizenship League, of which she is 
secretary, and as president and dele- 
gate of the Boston Branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women, attended the national conven- 
tion of that association in Portland, 
Oregon. 


Just previous to the close of the 
academic year, President Alexander 
Meiklejohn of Amherst College re- 
signed, at the request of the trustees 
of the college. They claimed that his 
administrative methods had caused 
confusion in the affairs of the institu- 
tion. The student body very largely 
championed the cause of Dr. Meikle- 
john, with whom he was personally 
very popular, and a number of mem- 
bers of the graduating class, by way 
of protest, refused to accept their di- 
plomas. At the same time, or soon 
afterward, various faculty members 
resigned their positions. Professor 
George D. Olds, for many years dean 
of the college, was appointed to the 
presidency. 


Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, who has been 
connected with the New York City 
public school system for forty-eight 
years, retired on August 31. He was 
born in Shimerville, Pa. educated at 
Muhlenberg College and began teach- 
ing in New York in 1875. He became 
Principal, District Superintendent and 
Associate Superintendent, and during 
the absence of Supt. Ettinger the past 
summer had been acting Superintend- 
ent. Psychology and pedagogy early 
interested him, and his work in this 
line was largely influential in the es- 
tablishment of the school of pedagogy 
in New York University, in which in- 
stitution he was professor of psychol- 
ogy. He is well known as a lecturer 
on that and kindred subjects, and it is 
understood that he will give his time 
now to writing books for school use. 


Pointing out that the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City recently re- 
quested the State Commissioner of 
Education to recommend to the Legis- 
lature the passing of a law prohibiting 
secret societies in the public schools 
and providing penalties for pupils con- 
nected with them, the United States 
Bureau of Education says that at 
present eighteen States have laws on 
their statute books prohibiting such or- 
ganizations. These States are: Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Vermont and Washington. In most 
of these States the district school 
boards are charged with the responsi- 
bility of keeping. secret societies out of 
the schools and are granted powers to 
punish pupils who persist in maiy.tain- 
ing them by refusal of graduation or 
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—the most 
helpfal and 
inspiring 
book ever 


published 


for teachers 


















Price $1.50 
Postpaid 





Contains 

All of the 
Plans 

for which 
Prizes Were 
Awarded 

in Our Recent 
$2,000 Prize 
Contest 


ELL DEFINED PLANS are the basis of all successful 
work. No teacher can hope to succeed without defi- 
nitely planning her work from day to day and the 

most successful teachers are those who study and use the 
best plans available from all sources. 


The $2000 Prize Book of Plans 


The publishers of Pedagogical Pep paid $2000 in Cash Prizes to the 
authors of the 129 Plans described in Pedagogical Pep. 

All the teachers in America were invited to compete. 

Over two thousand competing plans were submitted. 

From this vast assemblage of material the committee of award select-- 
ed what they considered the 129 best Plans; $2000 in Cash Prizes was 
awarded to their authors and these Prize-Winning Plans have been pub- 
lished in one 384-page book. 

Because of the real wide-awake and snappy character of this splendid 
book of Plans, Pedagogical Pep was selected as a fitting title. 


Pedagogical Pep Contains Prize-Winning Plans— 


FOR making nature study, geography, history, civics, arithmetic, reading, 
language, spelling, and penmanship interesting to your pupils and for 
inspiring them with a keen desire to achieve success in these subjects. 


FOR securing the co-operation of the parents of your pupils and enlisting 
the interest of the entire community in the school. 


FOR keeping your younger pupils employed with profitable seatwork. 

FOR promoting punctuality, orderliness, obedience, and good deportment. 

FOR ate the problem of discipline in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground. 

FOR - sated the study of drawing and music a real pleasure to your 
pupils, 

FOR putting the play element into your teaching and by its use making 
your work easier and more effective. ; 


FOR securing the needed equipment for your school, such as a piano, a 
phonograph, a library, pictures, playground apparatus, etc. 

FOR encouraging the use of the dictionary. 

FOR organizing and conducting a travel club. 

FOR utilizing the child’s love of moving pictures in teaching history. 

FOR teaching local geography as a step to world geography. 

FOR preparing and serving hot lunches in the school. 

AND, IN FACT, FOR doing a great many other things that make for 
success in teaching. 


The value of this book to teachers cannot be overestimated. Each teacher 
who has contributed to its pages tells for the benefit of other teachers an in- 
teresting and true story of successful accomplishment in some particular branch 
of school work and fully explains the methods by which success was achieved. 

Since the publication of Pedagogical Pep in July 1922 thousands of copies 
have been sold to teachers and a very large number of recommendations 
have been received from County Superintendents and other school officials who 
have made a critical examination of the book. 


Pedagogical Pep contains 384 pages, is printed on fine eggshell paper and 
handsomely bound in full cloth. ‘ 8s paper an 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY, POSTPAID. 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP - . $1.50 
Normal Instructor - Primary Plans, BOTH $3.2 0 
one year, new or renewal - $2.00 ONLY en 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP and THE PATHFINDER, one year, $2.20. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


Order Now and Pay October 15th if you prefer. 


Pedagogical Pep is a book that you will eventually decide to own. Why not 
send for a copy today and have the benefit of it in your entire year’s work? 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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Wesley Barry,the Hero of School Children 
Everywhere, Becomes a Teacher ! 


In every city, town and village, wherever moving pictures 
are shown, Wesley Barry, starring in ‘“The Country 
Kid’? and ‘*The Printer’s Devil’? is teaching school 
children to use an Ingersoll Redipoint Pencil. 


Boys’ and Youths’ magazines, posters and window dis- 
plays everywhere are all telling your pupils the same thing 
—Wesley Barry uses an Ingersoll Pencil. The hero of 
every school child, they all imitate and follow the lead 
of Wesley Barry. 


Teachers, this is helping you! How often has your class 
room been upset by the noise and confusion and dirt of 
sharpening old fashioned wood pencils? When every 
school child uses an Ingersoll Redipoint Pencil this 
trouble will disappear. 

Buy an Ingersoll Pencil yourself, and see what a practical 
hand-writing tool it is. You don’t have to recommend 
them to your pupils—they will follow your example— 
they will follow Wesley Barry’s example, and you will 
find one of your big problems in class room order ap- 
preciably lessened. 

Show your pupils the little movie on this page—there is a good 
lesson in thrift and neatness here. 

Look for the Ingersoll window display where you buy your school 
supplies—ask the dealer if he has a ‘* Thrift Poster’? for you to 
hang in your class room. 

There is an Ingersoll Pencil ‘especially suited for your personal 
writing needs, or for checking and grading written work. If the 
dealer doesn’t have the one you want ask that he get it, or write 
direct tous. ‘Outline of History written with an Ingersoll Pencil’’ 
sent free to teachers. Please give number and age of your pupils. 


SPeciAL WeEsLEY Barry SCHOOL MarINEE, AND CONTEST 
“Freckles,”? as the children call him, will shortly appear in a 
special school matinee of ‘“The Country Kid,’? a Warner Bros. 
Screen Classic, at which pencil stubs will count, instead of money, 
for admission. Many theatres will participate. A contest for 
students, with Ingersoll Pencils as prizes, will be included. 

Have your pupils begin collecting old pencil stubs now, and watch 
for the date so you can tell your pupils. 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT CO., Inc. 
1372 Qua.ity Park, Sr. Paut, Minn. 


New York City San Francisco, Cat. 
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Hero Worshippers, All 


“The Printer’s Devil” 


uses an 


Ingersoll Redipoint 
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Nickel, Hexa- 
gon barrel . . 


# Students Feather- 
f weight, perfectly 
balanced, clip 

anderaser .50c 


Pencil 
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Stubby—Rolled 
Silver, 
with eraser 

undercap . $1 


Pony—complete with 
ring and eraser. 
Aluminum Fea- 
therweight . . 


50c 
75c 
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ring Junior 


50c 


Gold plate, 
engine turned 


$2 


Lon gf} 


nickel 


model] 


rolled sil- 


ver plate, 
with clip 
and cap, 
eraser 
under cap 


$1 
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1. Reloads with a pull and | 
push—no long winded 
turning. . 











2. Ingersoll leads over 2 | 
inches long-—about double 


















those of ordinary mechanical ma ne 
pencils. * i? 
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3. Space for 15 extra leads | 
—which will write more 
words than 16 long, wood pen- 
cils 








: ae, 
4. End to end these I6leads | 
measure over a yard and no { 
j 


stubs, muss or sharpening. , 


S. Wesley says, ‘She turns | 
outandin, Who'd want afliv- 
ver that wouldn’t back up?” | 
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6. The only pencil with | 4 
“push back’? point which 
sheathes lead, saving broken 
points and punched pockets, 


























7. Freckle Face chucks 
the old wooden pencil and 
gets down to date with an | 
Ingersoll, 


9. Off to school with the 
pride of the pencil world 
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ORAWING MASTER 
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The Drawing Master is VISUAL EDUCATION placed within the reach of 
every teacher for her daily classroom work. 


It is of invaluable assistance in teaching geography, history, language, nature study, 
illustrating key pictures for English, composition, etc. 


It enables you to enlarge upon the blackboard any school map, portrait, motto, or 


other illustration, which you may select. 


These illustrations in unlimited number are to be found in your text books, school 
library, encyclopedia or any picture service, such as Dodson or Perry, to which your 


school may subscribe. 


Pictures and mottoes from magazines may be enlarged upon 


your blackboard and then artistically colored with crayons. 





The Drawing Master Enables Any Teach- 
er or Pupil To Do This Quickly and Easily 


—Because of the simplicity and absolute mechanical 
accuracy with which it operates. 

Practically any illustration can be drawn with the aid 
of the Drawing Master by even a six year old child. 


The Drawing Master Saves Countless 
Hours of the Teacher’s Time 

It is equally suited for making posters, as well as for 
blackboard enlargements. 

It enables your entire class to instantly grasp and un- 
derstand subjects taught. 

The Drawing Master is recommended by the highest 
school authorities as an equipment which every school- 
room should have because it multiplies the usefulness of 
the blackboard, and is of definite value in visualizing 
the daily lesson. 


Its Operation is Simplicity Itself 
The Drawing Master has a detachable plate which adheres 
to any surface, blackboard, desk, drawing board or wall. 
The picture you wish to enlarge is held in position 
merely with two small strips of adhesive tape (part of 
the outfit). 
Then let the point of the pantagraph travel over the out- 
line of the picture to be enlarged, while the right hand 
lightly supports the chalk or pencil. (See illustration). 
The result is an enlarged accurate reproduction of your 
original from one and one-half to six times when en- 
larged with our Adjustable Pantagraph. 
This adjustment in size is easily and quickly made by 
sliding two bands on the pantagraph to numbers as in- 
dicated. 


It Is so Fascinating To Use 


That your pupils will actually entreat you for the priv- 
ilege of making these enlargements on the blackboard. 


Have the satisfaction of being the first progressive teacher to 
Enjoy the benefits which the Drawing Master will 
instantly produce in aiding you in your schoolroom work. 


Order your outfit immediately. Clip this coupon, or write out your order 
If within ten days from the time you receive the 
Drawing Master, you are not thoroughly satisfied, write us, and the pur- 


its use in your school. 


and send it in at once. 


chase price will be gladly refunded. 


Affiliated with the National School Club 


NATIONAL BUILDING 





The Use of the Drawing Master School 
Equipment 

—Develops the ability to concentrate, the power of ob- 
servation, and the desire to create and then express in 
words the lessons which are learned thru this visual in- 
struction. 

Its use is almost unlimited. Whether you teach some 
special grade or department, the Drawing Master School 
Equipment will prove of immense value to you in your 
daily school work. It will maintain the interest of 
every pupil and establish a spirit of co-operation thru- 
out the entire school year. 


The Drawing Master School Equipment 


is available in three distinct outfits as follows: 





$5.00 Outfit: (especially recommended) 
Complete Blackboard Equipment including: 
1 Adjustable Pantagraph (Enlarges from 1% to 
6 times the original) 
50 Outline Drawings 
1 Club Membership Board with small fixed panta- 
graph, making enlargement up to 8 inches square, 
with Outline Drawings, Book Plates, ete. 
1 Box Colored Crayons 
1 Tracing Outfit, Stylus Pencil, Adhesive Tape, 
ete., etc. (Wrapped in two packages) 








$2.50 Outfit: Contains 
1 Adjustable Pantagraph (Enlarges 1% to 6 
times) 30 Outline Drawings, Adhesive tape, etc. 








$1.50 Outfit: Contains 
1 Fixed Pantagraph (Makes enlargement 4 times 
the original) 
18 Outline Drawings, Adhesive Tape, etc. 











inaugurate 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, 
National Bldg., 
Gentlemen: 
—Regular $5.00 Drawing Master Outfit complete 
—Special $2.50 Drawing Master Adjustable Pantagraph 
—Special $1.50 Drawing Master Fixed Pantagraph 


I enclose $ 


ge 
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Any subject may be “—_ Vioustiaed on the blackboard by 
our pupils 


Ask us about our special Pictorial School Service, covering 
outline pictures on practically every subject 


= 


COUPON 

N. I. Sept. 25 
Cleveland. 

Please send to the undersigned 


$1. with order, required. Balance to be paid 


(st school requisition or minimum payment it) 
on delivery of outfit, C. O. D. 


If I should find that the Drawing Master is not all that you claim for 
m to have the privilege ef returning it postpaid within 10 days 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA esa “Wee "Mine''k pootee te 


Signed: 
School 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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' EASY STEPS 2 COMMON LAW 


By Nanette B. Paul, LLB. 


Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her 
lap ; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges ; let it be written in primers, spelling books 


and in almanacs. 
—Abraham Lincoln. 
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The Sovereign, When Traced to the Source, 
Is Found in the Man 


gow VERY country must have a form of Government to direct the 
affairs of the people as a Group; and to protect the Citizen in 


the conduct of the affairs of himself and Family. 

The Right to consent to this form of government belongs to 
the people and is known as Sovereignty; the Ruler, therefore, 
is often called the Sovereign. 

In ancient times the King sometimes claimed to hold this sovereign 
power and oppressed the people until they exercised their greater power 
by depriving him of his crown and placing it on the head of another 
man. Often the exercise of this power created a social disturbance 
called a Revolution. 

It took many centuries for the King to learn that the Source of his 
power was in the Man, or people; and that it was to be used for their 
benefit, not for his pleasure. 



























































NOTE: See page 89 for explanation of this poster 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Past and Present in 


School Management 


Editorial Contribution by M. V.'O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 





“AECENTLY the writer completed a tour of inspec- 
4} tion among a number of one-room schools on 
i<j which he has kept an eye for upwards of a quar- 
| ter of a century. These schools have been vis- 
ited from time to time for the purpose of ob- 
serving the methods employed by teachers in 
managing pupils. It has been gratifying and 

»4 encouraging to note that discipline has grown 
== 4} to be much less serious in these schools than it 
was formerly. On the last visit there was less talk about dis- 
order and penalties and the teachers were less worried about 
these matters than was the case when the schools were first 
inspected. 

The improvement in the conduct of pupils is due principally 
to the keener insight and greater skill of teachers in present- 
ing the subjects of instruction so as to enlist interest. There 
is a higher quality of teaching in all these schools now than 
there was twenty years ago. The work in all studies is more 
concrete, and the topics taught are better adapted to the na- 
ture and needs of pupils. There is less memorizing and more 
doing than there used to be. A visitor to-day would himself be 
interested in the topics discussed. Would he have been twenty 
years ago? 

The first time the writer saw these schools—there was no ex- 
ception among them—his attention was distracted from the 
work in hand by restlessness and frequent cases of actual dis- 
order. He saw pupils playing tricks on the teacher and annoy- 
ing their classmates. The actual teaching did not win atten- 
tion because it consisted almost entirely in mere recitation of 
what pupils had memorized. The teachers were engaged main- 
ly in testing certain children to see if they had learned ac- 
curately what had been assigned, and in exhorting those at the 
desks to apply themselves to théir lessons. 





But when the schools were last visited, the pupils in most of 
them were reacting vigorously to every topic assigned for 
discussion and every task in which they were engaged. Pupils 
in these schools work with their hands to-day more than for- 
merly. They enjoy more freedom while in the classroom, too. 
In several of the schools, pupils may leave their seats and go 
to the seats of classmates to prepare lessons. The teachers 
were asked whether they permitted such freedom without re- 
straint, and they replied, as a rule, that they kept watch of 
what the pupils were doing, and if any of them appeared to be 
engaged in what was foreign to the work of the school, they 
were forbidden to work together in the future. As a matter of 
fact, there was little evidence that pupils who visited class- 
mates had any object in view except to work out lessons to- 
gether. The teachers approved co-operative solution of prob- 
lems as beneficial, provided certain pupils did not take ad- 
vantage of the industry or keenness of others. A teacher who 
allowed this freedom satisfied herself that when two pupils 
were studying together they both actually worked, so that one 
did not lean upon the other. 


[HERE is a more companionable atmosphere in all these 
schools than there was twenty years ago. There is greater 
friendliness between teacher and pupils. They laugh together 
more than teachers and pupils did in an earlier day; and it is 
spontaneous, genuine laughter. It is not too much to say that 
in at least a majority of the schools in question, the pupils and 
teachers like each other and really have a good time together. 
It is certain that in a majority of the schools, and probably in 
all of them, the teachers like their work, and so far as a visitor 
could tell, the pupils also enjoy their work. To be sure, they 
like the concrete subjects in which they can be active more 
than they do the subjects requiring memorization of facts; 
but even the latter are, through modern methods, made as 
concrete, practical, and interesting as possible. 

The writer is more convinced now than he has ever been that 
successful management of a school depends almost entirely 
upon good teaching. In any school in which there is concrete, 
vital, dynamic teaching, discipline is almost superfluous. Dis- 
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order is automatically reduced to a minimum, and it may dis- 
appear altogether. Even if there is an occasional breach of 
good behavior, pupils are likely to take reprimand or penalties 
as their due, because corrective measures are administered 
rarely and a sense of fair play has been developed. When 
most of the time in a classroom is pleasantly spent, pupils do 
not rebel violently at the imposition of a just punishment. But 
when they are constantly expecting chastisement of one sort or 
another, they are likely to acquire resistance to it and to mani- 
fest a rebellious spirit when it is inflicted. Whenever there is 
much talk in the schoolroom about misconduct and punish- 
ment, the atmosphere becomes surcharged with misbehavior. 
In such a school, pupils think more about mischief than they 
do about their lessons, and sooner or later what they think 
about will affect their behavior. One way to get rid of dis- 
order in a school is for the teacher to avoid discussion of it 
herself and urge others to avoid such discussion. The worst 
possible way is for everyone to talk about it. 

If any reader of these lines is having trouble with discipline 
in her schoolroom, she ought to look to the quality of her 
teaching as the chief reason for it. It is highly probable that 
she is not employing interesting, concrete, and dynamic meth- 
ods in her work. Such a teacher has to apply pressure of some 
kind to keep her pupils’ minds on their studies. The writer 
saw but little of this forced attention in the schools he recently 
visited. He saw much of it in former visits, however. The 
change of atmosphere explains why misconduct and the inflic- 
tion of penalties occupy such an insignificant place in the 
management of these schools. 


(THE impression should not be left that all the problems of 
discipline have been solved in the schools mentioned and 
that the relation between teachers and pupils is perfect in 
every instance. A few cases of discipline were observed and a 
description of one case will answer for all. Eleven pupils had 
gone at the noon intermission to coast on a hill three quarters 
of a mile from the school. They were about twenty minutes 
late for the afternoon session. When school was being dis- 
missed, the teacher ordered the tardy pupils to remain for an 
hour as punishment. On this particular day the coasting was 
especially good and all were eager to return to the hill. Con- 
sequently the eleven were distressed and angered, because they 
knew it would be dark when they were excused, and they real- 
ized that the coasting would not last much longer. They pro- 
tested, but the teacher did not yield. Of course, a disagree- 
able situation developed. The pupils remained, but at the end 
of the hour they left school in a very bad temper. The writer 
was not present the next day, but doubtless the ill-humor of 
the eleven lasted over night. The incident aroused an antag- 
onism between teacher and pupils that will be difficult, if at all 
possible, to overcome—even though the teacher is an expert. 


A MISTAKE was made in handling the situation. Instead of 
assigning so harsh a penalty, the teacher should have 
asked these pupils how they proposed to make amends for be- 
ing late. They were not habitual offenders, and it is probable 
that if she had asked them to suggest a penalty, they would not 
have attempted to excuse themselves (though something could 
have been said in extenuation of their misconduct). They 
might have suggested a plan which would have been fair and 
which would not have aroused their hostility. When the writer 
suggested such a method to the teacher, she justified her pro- 
cedure by saying that she wanted to impress her pupils with 
the fact that she was teaching the school and they must obey 
her. She thought it would weaken her authority if she gave 
them a voice in determining their own punishment. 
Unquestionably she was wrong in her attitude. She would 
have strengthened rather than weakened her control of the 
school if she had shown confidence in her pupils to the extent 
of trusting them in a matter of discipline. She thought they 
would endeavor to “crawl out of their difficulty” and would 
treat their offence in a light manner. But if they had acted in 
(Continued on page 78) 
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The Hawthorne Superior School 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Specialist in Rural Education, U. S. Bureau of Education 





The basement contains a 
furnace room, two toilet 
rooms, a manual training 
room, and a combined kitch- 
en and dining room. This 
latter room is equipped with 
all the apparatus necessary 
for the preparation and the 
serving of the noonday 
lunch. There is a gas range, 
a kitchen cabinet stocked 
with kitchen utensils, a cup- 
board with dishes and sil- 
verware, a sink with run- 
ning water, and a long table 
with benches. The gas for 
the range is piped from 
Waukegan, about ten miles 
distant. The. electricity for 














Hawthorne Superior School, Lake County, Illinois 


OW, all that we lack in order to 
make this a superior school is a 
superior teacher!” This is what 
County Superintendent Simpson 
said when the Hawthorne Standard School in 
Lake County, Illinois, was remodeled in order 
to meet the requirements of the sanitation law 
which was passed by the General Assembly in 
1915. The school board told him to recommend 
a superior teacher. He did. The board em- 
ployed her, and the Hawthorne Standard School 
soon became the Hawthorne Superior School. 

A standard school in Illinois is one that 
meets certain standards prescribed by the 
State Superintendent. These standards relate 
to the school grounds, building, equipment, 
school organization, and the teacher. A supe- 
rior school must meet these standards excep- 
tionally well and some others in addition. 

The following description of the Hawthorne 
Superior School is based upon information that 
was gathered from a personal visit to the 
school by the writer in the spring of 1922. 

The building is situated in a cluster of ma- 
ple trees. These, together with the clumps of 
shrubbery within the semicircle made by the 
driveway, give the building an artistic setting. 
The schoolhouse faces the east and overlooks 
the Des Plaines river valley. The windows 
are banked on the north side of the building. 

Upon entering the schoolroom one is immedi- 
ately impressed by the fact that this is a 
pleasant place in which to go to school. The 
room is well lighted, well ventilated, and clean. 
The walls are attractively tinted and 
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the artificial illumination 
of the building also comes 
from the same city. 

The teacher places the responsibility for the 
noonday lunches upon the girls of the upper 
grades. Each of these girls 
is responsible for the prep- 
aration of the lunch for a 
week at a time. Their duties 
are to prepare the menus, 
order the groceries, notify 
the milkman concerning the 
amount of milk to leave each 
day, and appoint two assist- 
ants from among the older 
pupils (boys included). The 
grocery delivery wagons 
from Libertyville (about two 
miles distant) pass by the 
schoolhouse every day, so it 
is an easy matter to order 
what is wanted. The pupils 
bring a part of their lunches 
from home. The other part 
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interesting the community in the needs of the 
school. And the community has been grateful 
for her efforts, as evinced by the voluntary 
raises in her salary. First it was $800, then it 
was raised to $1000, then to $1200, and finally 
to $1700. 

The effect upon the children has been notice- 
able. State Superintendent Blair says that 
where there was formerly painful timidity, 
stolid indifference, and staring curiosity, there 
is now self-confidence, alertness, and cordial- 
ity. Formerly the school work was slouchy 
and stupid. Now the children recite their les- 
sons as if they knew something and wanted to 
tell it. The delightful oral reading is a great 
contrast to the former drawling intonation. 

The district contains seven sections of land. 
The assessed valuation is $205,000. The tax 
rate is 85 cents on the $100 on this valuation. 
The district is unusual in that a greater part 
of the land is owned by one man—a capitalist 
whose interests are in Chicago and New York. 
Most of the children who attend the school 
come from the tenant homes of his employees. 











consists of the warm dish 
that is prepared at school. 
At noontime each day the 
children, seated on the benches before the big 
table, chat with each other as they eat their 
lunches in an orderly fashion. Contrast this 
picture with that of pupils running about the 
schoolroom as they munch a sandwich or an 
apple! 

Much of the credit for bringing this school 
up to standard belongs to the teacher. Not 
only are her methods of instruction superior, 
but she shows superior tact when it comes to 


Preparing the Warm Lunch 


Absentee landlordism is usually thought of as 
a curse to the country school. Too often ab- 
sent landlords do all in their power to keep 
taxes down. But it is not the case here. 

Two of the school trustees are the tenants of 
this capitalist. The kitchen sink, the toilets, 
the washstands, and the drinking fountains are 
all supplied with water from the system in- 
stalled on the Hawthorne farm where the cap- 
italist’s manager lives. Every morning the 
gardener of this farm supplies the 
school with a fresh bouquet. At his 





decorated with a few well chosen pic- 
tures. A portion of the wall space is 
reserved for samples of the children’s 
handiwork. The seats are single and 
of the type that can be adjusted to fit 
the size of the children. They are ar- 
ranged so that the light comes from 
the left of the pupils. Other furni- 
ture consists of a teacher’s desk, a 
piano, a phonograph, and bookcases. 
The bookcases are well equipped with 
a plentiful and well chosen supply of 
library books. 

Teaching is made easy in this 
School not only because of the well 
ordered and well furnished building, 
but because of the equipment. There 
18 a sufficient number of textbooks, 
Supplementary readers, cyclopedias, 


dictionaries and measures, a sand ta- 
le, and varied and abundant mate- 
‘als for handwork. 





Teacher, Pupils, and Equipment 


own expense this wealthy landlord 
furnishes transportation to and from 
school for the children attending the 
school. When the school was dedi- 
cated he left an important business 
conference in New York in order to 
be present at the dedication. 

After the children finish this school 
they have high school advantages in 
a first-class township high school just 
two miles distant. For a number of 
years practically all of the children 
completing the elementary courses 
have entered this high school. 

Illinois has sixteen superior schools 
that are very much like the Haw- 
therne Superior School. There is one 
important exception in the others. 
There are no beneficent capitalists. 
The patrons are practically all land 
owners and till their own farms. 
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Moral Meanings in Education 


By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Former Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia: Former Governor of Pennsylvania 


HE purpose of moral education 
Wy is to set up in the life of the in- 
Aj dividual right behavior. One’s 
A best judge is his own opinion of 
the way he feels, thinks, be- 
haves. This, of course, is con- 
tingent upon the fact that the 

Se ne school sets about definitely to 

= develop in the child right feel- 
ing, , right thinking and right conduct; and this 
the school should assuredly do. If one goes 
carefully over the curricula of the schools or, 
indeed, observes the usual procedure in school, 
one will unquestionably come to the conclusion 
that the school is giving undue emphasis to the 
thought-life of the pupil. This is an error. It 
is a false conception of the function of the 
school. It is the basis of much criticism, crit- 
icism that is difficult to combat because it is 
largely justified. 

Dr. White has said that “conduct is three- 
fourths of life.” If, then, the school is to pre- 
pare one to live completely, it is evident that 
more emphasis and attention should be given 
to the conduct of the pupil. His place in life 
and his success in that place will be vastly 
more secure and useful when he is trained to 
behave seemly than when he is simply trained 
to think clearly. Life is more than thought. 

How, then, may the school promote in a defi- 
nite way right habits of conduct? Have you 
ever paused to consider that one’s conduct, the 
way one does things, is vastly more conditioned 
by one’s feelings than by one’s thoughts? Have 
you ever paused to consider how very great is 
the gulf between the way one thinks on moral 
questions and the way one really reacts upon 
moral questions? Let us consider these ques- 
tions in order. 

All good teaching seeks to nourish and de- 
velop the emotional life of the pupil. To this 
end all sorts of incidents, such as the heroic, 
unselfish, or patriotic acts of others, are pre- 
sented to the child. This is one of the potent 
values of biography. Poems that carry fine 
emotional elements are given as memory exer- 
cises. Music and drawing find their necessary 
place in the day’s activities. 
training factors are frequently added. All this 
is well. One’s enjoyment of his environment 
and of his kind is greatly enhanced by these 
elements of training. It may be added that in 
many schools these feeling-factors are under- 
emphasized, rather than  over-emphasized. 
But it is not generally accepted as a psycholog- 
ical fact that the way we do things is condi- 
tioned more by the way we feel than by the way 
we think. This is only another way of saying 
that in moral training the emotions play a very 
significant part. The training of the emotions 
then is of great value not only as the basis of 
aesthetic appreciation of the beautiful but it 
is also of greater value in disposing one to 
right behavior. If then it is our aim to send 
our pupils from school with right moral re- 
actions, with reasonable assurance that they 
will in any instance behave seemly, the school 
must train the emotions with as much care and 
perseverance as it seeks to train the thought- 
power of the mind. One must feel right in 
order to behave right. 

Moreover, when the feelings or emotions are 
not carefully trained they will on occasion as- 
sert themselves in all forms of misconduct. 
The feelings untrained express themselves in 
passion. The laws of the school, later the laws 
of the land, are transgressed; and this, too, re- 
gardless of the intellectual training the indi- 
vidual may have received. Anyone at all con- 
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versant with the records of criminals will 
know, alas! that this is only too true. It is es- 
sential, therefore, to nourish, develop, guide 
the emotional life of the child if moral reactions 
of a worthy kind are to follow. 

Socrates, the night he drank the fatal cup, in 
conversing with his friends, said, “And is it 
conceivable, O Cebes, that anyone knowing the 
right should fail to do it?” Here was an heroic 
soul, facing its out-bound voyage, courageous 
enough to stand by the great Greek ideal of ed- 
ucation that if we know we will do. History 
is replete with refutations of this mistaken 
ideal in education. In a remote village of Gal- 
ilee a Great Teacher, in a parable, taught that 
some hear and do not. These are foolish. 
Others hear and do. These are wise. He rec- 
ognized the great gulf between mere intellec- 
tual understanding and moral reaction. The 
difference between the way one thinks and the 
way one acts is often so great as to become 
pitiful. How often the child sets up as a de- 
fense, “I didn’t think.” He means, of course, 
that if he had thought he would not have acted 
as he did. The child fails to understand that 
his thinking is not always a certain control 
over his actions. 

Washington once said, “Labor to keep alive 
in your soul that little spark of celestial fire 
called conscience.” Now conscience is merely 
the awareness of the gulf between the way we 
think and the way we act. When conduct rises 
to the plane of thought-ideals,-conscience is at 
ease. It is quiescent. Satisfaction, or inner 
approval, is the result. Harmony reigns in the 
soul because, as one often hears, “he did his 
best,” meaning of course that to the full extent 








THE TEACHER’S “IF : 


If you can take your dreams into the classroom, 
And always make them part of eachday’s work— 

If you can face the countless petty problems 
Nor turn from them nor ever try to shirk— 

» If you can live so that the child you work with 

Deep in his heart knows you to be a man— 

If you can take “I can’t” from out his language 
And put in place a vigorous “I can” — 





If you can take Love with you to the classroom, 
And yet on Firmness never shut the door— 

If you can teach a’child the love of Nature 
So that he helps himself to all her store— 

If you can teach him life is what we make it, 
That he himself can be his only bar— 

If you can tell him something of the heavens, 
Or something of the wonder of a star— 


If you, with simple bits of truth and honor, 
His better self occasionally reach— 
And yet not overdo nor have him dub you 
As one who is inclined to ever preach— 
If you impart to him a bit of liking 
For all the wondrous things we find in print— 
Yet have him understand that to be-happy, 
Play, exercise, fresh air he must not stint— 


If you can give of all the best that’s in you, 
And in the giving always happy be— 
If you can find the good that’s hidden somewhere 
Deep in the heart of every child you see— 
If you can do these things and all the others 
That teachers everywhere do every day— 
You're in the work that you were surely meant for ; 
Take hold of it! Know it’s your place and stay ! 
—R. J. Gale 


























of his knowledge he behaved. This, of course, 
is admirable, since it indicates that all the 
potency of emotion and thought flower into 
conduct. If, however, one’s conduct falls be. 
low one’s thought-standards, conscience at 
once causes censure to pass upon the action. 
Conscience sets up the thought-ideals as a 
judge to pass upon the actions of the individ- 
ual. If one continues to live a low conduct. 
life, conscience wearies of its task. The acts 
of the individual pass unjudged. The evil- 
minded man, hopeless and menaceful, is set 
loose to prey upon life and property. 

In a rural school, years ago, the teacher had 
a pupil who was always taking objects belong- 
ing to others. When a knife, or ball, or pencil 
was missed, it was always found in the posses- 
sion of this boy. So well-established was his 
reputation that when a child came to the 
teacher and said, “My knife was stolen,” the 
teacher went to this boy and said, “Barton, 
give me Henry’s knife.” Slowly but surely the 
knife was brought from the depths of an ample 
pocket and handed over. That boy was the 
teacher’s real problem. Instead of sitting night 
after night to prepare to teach formal gram. 
mar, that teacher sat long and often consider- 
ing Barton’s case. There were long walks 
with the boy. Visits to his simple but honest 
parents were made. Finally the boy was led to 
see what conduct meant, what wrong-doing 
would surely produce. It is a pleasure to 
record that until his untimely end, Barton was 
as honest, as scrupulously careful of the prop- 
erty of others, as he had always been careful 
to study his lessons. It was a stupendous vic- 
tory for the teacher. 

A balanced system of moral training in the 
school should have as a goal the establishing 
of certain habits of behavior. Assuredly such 
a system should include: 

(a) The habit of courtesy, kindliness of 
heart, sympathy, good-will; which is only will- 
ing good, that is, doing good to others. It in- 
cludes not only regard for one’s fellows but 
an active desire to be kind to all life. Birds, 
dogs, squirrels, even flowers have a holy minis- 
try. They should have the active protection of 
all rightly trained pupils. 

(b) The habit of reliability, honesty, square- 
dealing, truthfulness, dependableness. It was 
once said by Benjamin Franklin that the word 
of a Pennsylvania farmer was as good as his 
bond. It was high praise. It is none too high. 
Moral soundness guarantees as much. A lively 
sense of the rights of life and of property is a 
vital equipment for life. No one will trust a 
rich rascal, anyone will help an honest poor 
man. Life is essentially behavior. 

(c) The habit of humility, the opposite of 
pride, conceit, vanity, self-assurance, social or 
any other superiority save the superiority of 
character. This habit is best set up in the 
child’ by impressing upon him the fact that he 
is limited. He does not, cannot answer al! the 
intricate and momentous questions that surge 
up in his soul. If then, in the awareness of 
that fact, he is led to surrender his limited life 
to the guidance of the unlimited and all-know- 
ing God, there will arise in his life the virtue 
of humility, the choicest bloom in the garden 
of the soul. 

The goal, then, in moral education may be 
set up in the centuries-old motto once carved 
on the gate of a decayed and deserted city: 


In the midst of the light is the beautiful. 
In the midst of the beautiful is the good. 
In the midst of the good is God, 

The eternal One. 
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A Boy Scout Poster 


This is the first of a series of posters illustrating the laws 
of the Boy Scouts’ Code. These posters may be copied on 
the blackboard for the heading of a blackboard calendar. 
An attractive schoolroom frieze may also be made from them. 
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A Scout’s honor is to be trusted. If he were to violate his honor by telling a lie, or by cheating, or by not doing 
exactly a given task, when trusted on his honor, he may be directed to hand over his Scout badge. 
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“Check Your Dignity with Your Hat!” 


By DANIEL CHASE, Supervisor of Physical Education, New York State Department of Education 


r7HAKE this card. Note that it is 
yy numbered. Remember the num- 
Aj ber. Write your name on the top 
line with this pencil and keep 
fe the card and pencil handy.” 
x «6 “What for?” 
| “Tom will tell you in a minute. 
Hang up your wraps as quickly 
Z eaJas you can. Put this paper cap 
on your head and act young.” 

“How can I at my age?” 

“Everyone is doing it to-night. We’re here 
to get together and the cap signifies your wil- 
lingness to meet everyone else as friend and 
equal. See! Put it on and circulate! Check 
your dignity with your hat!” 

“All right.” 

Such were the directions given by Dick and 
Harry, “live wire’? members of the X Club, as 
they pounced upon all arrivals at the party 
which had been announced as a real “Get-To- 
gether Meeting’; and such were the responses 
of the bewildered guests. 

It had long been a cause for discussion and 
complaint that members of the X Club did not 
mix very well at their social gatherings. They 
would come out for these affairs but, naturally, 
enough people who were acquainted with each 
other would congregate in groups and stay to- 
gether throughout the evening. Without mean- 
ing to be undemocratic the tendency was for 
cliques to form and members of these little 
cliques rarely took the trouble to get acquaint- 
ed in an active way with those outside their 
own circle of intimates. Newcomers thought 
them stiff and cold. Finding it necessary, lit- 
erally, to break in, they usually did not make 
the effort, but formed their own gang or drop- 
ped out of the club altogether. 

“If we are to have real community spirit and 
unity in our club we must find a way to break 
up this everlasting cliquishness,” said the pres- 
ident. 

“Put it up to Tom,” said some wise member 
of the board. “He is a great mixer; perhaps he 
can help us.” 

“T’ll do my part,” said Tom when asked. 
“Give me a good big committee and all of you 
agree to do as we ask you, and we can have at 
least one party at which everyone will be jos- 
tled out of his rut and made to mingle mer- 
rily.” 

“How can you do it, Tom?” 

“Well, you put Dick and Harry and Fred and 
eight or ten others on this committee, announce 
a big get-acquainted meeting with music, spe- 
cial eats, prizes, etc. Get the crowd here and 
we'll do the rest, or rather you all will.” 

“We’re back of you, Tom. Go to it!” 

“First of all, then, I want it understood that 
all must come with a willing spirit and anyone 
who may be too stuck-up or proud or too sensi- 
tive to be willing to shake hands, talk or play 
around with any other person who may be here 
should be told to stay away.”* 

“We have no one who will admit he feels 
that way even if he does, so I guess they’ll all 
be here.” 

“Then turn all the chairs and couches and 
benches to the wall for the first hour and let 
no one be allowed to sit back and laugh at any- 
one else. There will be plenty of laughter, but 
we must all laugh with and not at each other, 
See? If we can start right at the door and put 
everyone in the right humor for mixing, some 
stunts I have in mind will make the rest of the 
job easy.” 

“That sounds good, Tom. Let’s go!” 

And they went: the opening paragraph 
shows how. Paper caps to banish false dig- 
nity, to cover up gray hairs and pompadours, 
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This story gives the details of a program of - 
stunts for helping a large group of people get 
acquainted. It will furnish inspiration and 
information for teachers or leaders who 
may need to do something similar for their 
School, Parent-Teacher Association, Church 


Club or other community organization. 





to make bobbed and bald heads look alike. 
Long numbered cards with fifty or sixty blank 
spaces on them and mysterious instructions. 
Hearty greeting and orders to act young and to 
circulate. Thus did the party start. 

“There is no place to sit down,” said one of 
the uninitiated. 

“You won’t need any,” said Tom. “There’ll 
be something doing every minute,” and he 
mounted a platform and blew a shrill blast on 
a referee’s tin whistle. 

“This whistle is to be respected,” he an- 
nounced through a megaphone. “When it 
sounds, stop, look, listen! There will be im- 
portant announcements to make and instruc- 
tions to give from time to time and you will all 
want to hear. There will be plenty of noise 
and hilarity for the next hour and heaps of 
fun, but remember—when the whistle blows, 
SILENCE!” 

“All right, Tom!” they yelled. 

“Our first game will be an Autograph Race. 
You all have cards and pencils. See who can 
get the most people to sign your card in the 
next ten minutes. No introductions necessary. 
Everyone get busy. Who’s the best salesman?” 

They were off in a laughing, pushing, hus- 
tling scramble for autographs. They did cir- 
culate. No cliques. No groups. No holding 
back. Names were scribbled hastily that if 
placed on a check or note would have been 
good for thousands at any bank, but to-night 
they only counted one each. It was give and 
take and he who gave most, got most. Do you 
see? 

“Bur-r-r,” from the whistle. “Time is up. 
Count the number of signatures you have. We 
have an award for the lady with the highest 
total and another for high man!” 

The hum of counting, and cries of “I have 
fifty, I have forty-eight,” etc. 

The whistle! 

“Has anyone over a hundred?” Tom asked. 

No one had. 

“Has anyone seventy-five or more?” 

“I have,” came from several. 

“Bring your cards here for examination if 
you have seventy-five or more.” 

It was quickly found that a traveling sales- 
man led the men with the grand total of eighty- 
two, and the wife of the local editor was lead- 
ing woman with seventy-eight names. Pro- 
longed applause, when the chairman conferred 
the degree of “F. W.” on each and awarded 
each a certificate qualifying them as Fast 
Workers. Then real prizes were handed out, a 
box of candy for the lady and a set of cuff links 
for the man, gifts made by different merchants. 

The committee had secured a dozen or more 
donations from club members and each time a 
prize was given the name of the firm making 
the gift was duly mentioned. This was good 
advertising and paid for all the presents. (A 
very satisfactory plan for the committee as it 
kept expenses down and interested a number of 
merchants in the success of the party.) 

“There is a mysterious millionaire in the 
crowd,” was the next announcement by Chair- 
man Tom. “He and his wife are incognito and 
yet want to shake hands with everyone they 
possibly can in the next five minutes. No one 


knows except myself who these people are but 
the person lucky enough to shake hands with 
the millionaire or his wife at the time he or she 
is feeling generous will be given a silver dol- 
lar. Here are the two new Peace Dollars he 
has given me to be awarded. Introduce your- 
self and shake hands with everyone you can in 
the next' five minutes and you may win the 
millionaire’s approval and the dollar.” 

Such a hand-shaking carnival as then fol- 
lowed, the club had never seen before. At the 
end of five minutes a quiet, retiring male mem- 
ber, the pseudo millionaire, came forward, 
leading an excited gray-haired lady (her cap 
had fallen off unnoticed), and announced to 
the chairman that she was the fiftieth person 
to shake hands with him and that fifty was the 
number agreed upon for the favored one. The 
“millionaire’s” wife, a society lady of consider- 
able prominence, brought up a good-looking 
but shy teacher and proclaimed her to be the 
one favored in her sight as she was the fiftieth 
to shake her hand. The cash was paid out 
while the crowd cheered and everyone was on 
tiptoe for the next stunt. 

“We are beginning to get acquainted but 
haven’t had much time to talk so far,” was 
Tom’s statement following the whistle. “Our 
next game will be called Conversation. Gentle- 
men take the hand of the nearest lady on your 
left. Ladies take the hand of the nearest man 
on your right. If all are gone, take some other 
lady’s left hand. As usual, there are not quite 
enough men to go round but some of these men 
would just as soon have two or three ladies 
as one,” 

“All right! 
hands stuff!” 

“Bur-r-r!” 

“Now that you are all hitched up, at the next 
whistle each lady is to talk to the man on her 
right. Introduce yourself if necessary and 
then talk. I won’t give you any topic. That's 


Great! We like this holding 


unnecessary. Men, keep quiet, your ‘turn at 
the next whistle. Bur-r-r! Start the conver- 
sation!” 


After fifteen seconds Tom blew the whistle 
again and told the men to talk. He suggested 
that they talk about themselves, as “this is the 
subject men are most interested in.” After fif- 
teen seconds he had the men move to the right 
while the ladies remained standing; then he 
had each group repeat the procedure, occasion- 
ally announcing a topic for all to discuss. This 
was continued for about ten minutes until 
every man had met and talked with twenty or 
more different women or groups of women. 
Fifteen seconds is not long—but many a mo- 
mentous question has been asked and answered 
in less than that time! So it was good train- 
ing, particularly for the bachelors. 

“Some men tell me they can sing better than 
they can talk, so we are going to find out,” was 
the way Tom prefaced his next game. 

“We'll first use the Stock Exchange method 
to get us separated into five groups. After the 
groups are assembled each will be asked to 
elect a song leader and select a song. Then re- 
hearse it together for five minutes, after which 
I will call on you by groups to come out front 
here and sing your song. George will act as 
judge and the group putting on the best song 
(that is, executing it the most effectively, for 
I know some of you will murder any song you 
tackle), will receive a two-pound box of choco- 
lates. 

Gales of laughter and the sound of “vocaliz- 
ing” swept the crowd as they grasped the full 
possibilities of the song. competition, and for 
the first time Tom had to use the whistle more 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The Wee Wee Elf answered: 


“Some Little Elf will visit you, 
Perhaps Elf Exercise will do.” 


“Oh, oh! oh!” cried the children. “Are thers 


other Good Health Elves? Will we meet them on 
the way to Keep Well Town? Shall we have to pack 
our bags to travel to Keep Well Town?” 


The Wee Wee Elf said: 


“It is fun to travel right at home, 
Hurrah! hurrah! the children come!”’ 


Jack and Jill looked out and saw a procession of 


children a mile long. They all wanted to travel with 
Wee Wee Elf, and get tickets to Keep Well 
own. 


The Wee Wee Elf punched the tickets as they all 


sang to his favorite tune, “Twinkle Little Star,” 


“We are marching up and down, 
On the way to Keep Well Town, 
Say the Fairies that we meet, 
‘Wash your hands before you eat.’ 


“Do eat slowly, if you’re bright, 
Every morning, noon and night, 
Chew your food well as we do, 
Keep Well children say to you. 


“On our way we’ve gone a mile, 

If we wear a cheerful smile, 
Children never wear a frown, 
When they go to Keep Well Town.” 


























The Wee Wee Elf 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


The Wee Wee Elf, you understand, 

Lives far away in Good Health Land; 
Let’s travel with him hand in hand, 

The Wee Wee Elf from Good Health Land. 


Once upon a time a Wee Wee Elf peeped in the 
window and saw Jack and Jill sit down to the table 
without washing their hands. 


The Wee Wee Elf said: 


“Fairy tales are sometimes real, 
Wash your hands before each meal.” 


Jack and Jill jumped down from the table and 
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Encouraging Young Children to Write Verse 


By HAROLD BARNES, Supervising Principal Elementary Education, Girard College, Philadelphia 


= OUNG children love rhymes and 
jingles. From the time they are 
4 able to talk and walk, “Mother 
‘i Goose’s Melodies” are a delight. 
Rhymes and verses about the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the 
wind and weather, trees and 
= 4 leaves, birds, flowers and ani- 

24) mals, fairies, elves, and giants, 
and all the manifestations of nature, are eager- 
ly absorbed. The child listens to the fairy, an- 
imal and other stories as told by his first or 
second grade teacher and retells these stories 
orally to his classmates. All of the children 
dramatize them and act them out. Each child, 
for the time being, is the real animal or char- 
acter he is portraying. He is storing up ideas, 
fancies, images to be used later. His power of 
expression is growing and he is acquiring a vo- 
cabulary and a choice of words. During his 
second school year he is acquiring a larger vo- 
cabulary than he will acquire in any other 
grade in the elementary school. He writes 
short compositions, much handicapped at first 
by the multitudinous technical details. By the 
time he reaches the third grade he reads fairly 
well and by the end of the third year he has 
reached the point where he should do nearly as 
much silent reading as he does oral reading. 
The class reader and supplementary readers 
and books for this grade furnish excellent po- 
ems and story material. These poems and sto- 
ries are read and discussed in class and the pu- 
pils are inspired to “make up” stories like them. 

Here is an original fairy story entitled “The 
Fairies’ Tennis Game,” by one of our third 
grade boys: “One day when I was in a meadow 
I saw a very small clear place. I looked very 
closely. I saw four little fairies playing ten- 
nis. There were two on each side. Their net 
was made of cobwebs. Their tennis ball was a 
tiny seed. Their racquets were shining in the 
sun, because they were glass. Their strings 
were made of thin grass. When they saw me 
they flew away. I had a tingle chain which I 
took out and played. Soon they all came back 
to hear the music. So they said I could stay 
with them. It was a tie between the violet and 
the snapdragon.”—Franklin Smith (83A—3). 

This boy “made up” this story “his own self” 
after he, with other members of the class, had 
been reading fairy stories. He had seen some 
of the older boys playing tennis on the play- 
grounds of the college; had observed the game 
as well as the equipment used in playing it, 
and so he conceived the idea of having his 
fairies play a game of tennis. But note the 
touches of fancy and imagination, the beauty 
and daintiness in the story. It is a prose poem, 
with the meter and rhythm not arranged. The 
music and the rhythm will come as a later de- 
velopment—provided his future teachers do 
not let his talents atrophy by neglect or by lack 
of appreciation on their part. 

The first three years of school, and in a great 
measure the first four years, are therefore a 
preparation time for learning the mechanics of 
oral and written composition and for storing 
the mind with the beauty and inspiration of 
child literary gems in the form of stories, tales, 
poems, myths and simple descriptive and nar- 
rative themes. Every teacher of language and 
every parent knows that during this period 
there will be occasional spontaneous bursts of 
rhyming and jingling on the part of many of 
the children. Instead of suppressing this tend- 
ency, why not foster it in a sane manner and 
make it serve a developmental purpose? 

In one of our lower fourth grade classes re- 
cently the teacher of geography had been con- 
centrating upon the subject of evaporation and 
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condensation. The topic had been studied and 
discussed for several days in an interesting 
way and the teacher had rounded out the study 
by reading to the class a number of selected 
poems on rain, snow, clouds, etc. (including 
Shelley’s “The Cloud”). Following this, all 
the boys wrote compositions on the subject. 
Two of the boys, having finished their composi- 
tions in prose, were granted the privilege, up- 
on request, of putting their thoughts in verse 
form also. One of the boys wrote as follows: 


LITTLE DROPS OF WATER 


One day while I was working 
In my little garden bed, 
There came a drop of water 
Upon my little head. 
Little drops of water 
Coming from the sky, 
Won’t you wet my garden 
So it won’t get dry? 
Frank Baer (4B—1). 


This boy had placed the last four lines first 
in the stanza but changed their position upon 
the suggestion of his teacher. 

The verses written by the second boy were: 


My TRIP TO FAIRYLAND 


One day as I was floating, 
A-floating in a stream, 

I had a trip to fairyland; 
It seemed just like a dream. 


When I stepped into fairyland 
I saw such pretty things, 
And each fairy that I met 
Gave me some diamond rings. 


I asked the fairy queen 
Why I had been so changed, 
And she told me that the heat 
Had left me so arranged. 


One day as I was floating 
I heard a little hiss 

And then I heard a voice say 
“Take another wish.” 


I took one wish 
And then one hope; 
I rolled into a bucket— 
Was lifted by a rope. 


I was used for washing clothes 
And then was thrown away; 
I went right to a flower 
That drank me while at play. 


Robert Guy (4B—1). 


This boy had pictured himself as a drop of 
water in fairyland. Yes, there is considerable 
lameness and variation in the meter and 
rhythm and in some of the rhymes but being 
just a fourth grade boy he will iron out these 
wrinkles in due time if his efforts are fostered 
and he is given a right opportunity. The first 
boy probably got his meter and rhythm from 
that familiar classic “Little drops of water, 
little grains of sand” etc. He had learned this 
as a memory gem in the first grade. The sec- 
ond boy undoubtedly got his idea of the rhythm 
and meter from the poems read in class by the 
teacher. Several of the words used by him 
were the same as those used in these poems. 

One day the members of one of our upper 
fourth grade classes (4A) had a lesson on the 
violet in their nature study, and they all went 
across the hall, at the end of the recitation 
period, to their language class, each wearing a 
violet in the lapel of his coat. The language 


teacher (may her tribe increase!), when she 
saw this moving bed of violets, threw aside the 
lesson which she had planned and took “The 
Violet” as the language lesson for the day. In 
order to stimulate language expression and to 
cause the pupils to use as varied a vocabulary 
and choice of words as possible, she requested 
them to make up sentences about the violet in 
as beautiful a way as they were able. One of 
the first boys to respond gave this sentence: 
“There’s a pretty little flower, I think you chil- 
dren know.” The teacher instantly caught the 
rhythm in the sentence and exclaimed, “That 
sounds like poetry, doesn’t it!” She put it on 
the blackboard in two lines—making one half 
of a four-line stanza. Then, under direction, 
the class scanned it, talked about the rhyme 
and rhythm and the number of lines the stanza 
should have. Then each pupil set about to con- 
tribute his part to the completion of the poem, 
nearly everyone in the class contributing in 
some way. At the end of the lesson period they 
had composed the following composite bit of 
verse, calling it “The Violet’: 


There’s a pretty little flower 
I think you children know; 

It grows upon the hill-top 
And comes soon after snow. 


It creeps among the high grass 
And by the babbling brook; 
It hides among the mosses 
In every shady nook. 


The children like to pick it 
In the warm days of spring; 
They gather some for Mother 
While pretty bluebirds sing. 


The class had recently been enjoying Ten- 
nyson’s “The Brook” and it is easy to trace the 
influence of “The Brook” upon the vocabulary 
and phrasing of “The Violet.” 

The day following that when the poem was 
written someone suggested that it ought to be 
set to music. Why not ask one of the 6A 
classes to do this? This suggestion was fol- 
lowed and the 6A teacher of music put the 
proposal before one of her classes. They 
went about the musical composition in the same 
way that the 4A boys did the writing of the 
verse. Taking the first line of the first stanza, 
one of the pupils volunteered a simple melody. 
This was discussed by the various pupils, any 
needed corrections were made, and the remain- 
ing lines of the stanza were treated in like 
manner until the melody was complete. Very 
simple, of course, but it was all worked out by 
the pupils, including the entire musical tech- 
nique. 

A few days afterward, the 4A boys who had 
composed the poem lettered the three stanzas, 
in their drawing class, and ornamented the 
drawing with violets in water color. They also 
recited the poem in concert before all the other 
elementary school pupils at the morning exer- 
cises in chapel, and the 6A boys sang the words 
set to their own music. As a further bit of 
correlation and co-operation, the 6A and 6B 
boys in the printing class of the grammar 
grades set the words of the poem in type and 
furnished printed copies to each of the mem- 
bers of the 4A and 6A classes. 

Children are great imitators. When some of 
the other classes heard what class 4A—2 had 
done they became very ambitious to do like- 
wise. Class 4A—4, following the same method 
of verse structure as-that used by 4A—2, pro- 
duced the following composite poem: 


(Continued on page 91) 
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The Honor of a Scout 


ETTY LOU SCHUYLER was waiting 
outside the Norwood school for her 
sister Kathleen, who, being in the 
eighth grade, did not get out as early 

as Betty Lou. She was dividing her atten- 
tion between the heavy traffic on Wabash 
street and the front entrance of the school. 

“I wish Kathleen would come!” she 
thought to herself. “We have just time 
for a little walk together before she has to 
go to her Scout meeting. Let me see if I 
can remember the first Scout law that she 
taught me last night: ‘A Girl Scout’s 
Honor is to be Trusted.’ I wonder just 
what it means. I shall ask her when she 
comes.” 

Just then a crowd of girls came out of 
the building, and Betty Lou ran toward one 
of them, a tall, pretty girl in a Scout cos- 
tume, carrying a bundle of books under 
her arm. 

“Oh, here you 
Kathleen!” she cried. 


are, 


By ALMA PASCHALL 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


“Everything she says?” 

“Everything.” 

“I see. When you get to be a Scout, you 
just can’t tell fibs, can you, Kathleen?” 

“It means more than that. You see the 
whole honor of the Scouts rests on you, and 
you simply must be honest, true to your 
best self, you know!” 

As the sisters talked they were walking 
rapidly, and in a few minutes they came to 
the Schuyler hardware store. They went 
in, put their books behind the counter and 
stopped to speak to their father. 

“Going for a walk?” inquired Mr. 
Schuyler. 

“Yes, just a short one. Then Iam going 
to my Scout meeting,” replied Kathleen. 

“And I shall come back and get our 
books, Daddy; we can walk faster when 


we can swing our arms!” added 8etty Lou.. 


“Don’t go too far for sister, Kathleen!” 





good hikers, 
“Don’t you 


“Brownie Scouts are 
Daddy!” cried Betty Lou. 
worry about me!” 

“Be off, then! 
ward! March!” 

Although it was late in September, it 
was still warm, but the leaves were be- 
ginning to turn. 

“Isn’t September a pretty month?” ask- 
ed Betty Lou. 

“Yes, it’s golden,” answered Kathleen. 
“Let us see if we can get a color for every 
month. September is gold, October is red, 
November is brown—” 

“December is gray — January — oh 
dear!” This last remark was not caused 
by a lack of adjectives, but by the sight of 
a heavy truck tearing along at a reckless 
rate of speed. 


One, two, three, For- 


“Wait, Betty Lou!” cried Kathleen. 
“Let him pass before we try to cross the 
street!” 


The driver of the truck 





long?” asked Kathleen, 


“Have you waited | 
with a smile. | 





“Almost half an hour, I 
guess.” 

“Well, let’s stop at 
Father’s store and leave 
these books; then we shall 
go for our walk. Where 











crashed around the cor- 
| ner, his head turned back, 
| as he watched the jolting 

—= contents of the car. 


= == Around the corner, in the 


opposite direction, came a 
small, light car, driven by 
} an elderly man. 

| Betty Lou caught Kath- 

















would you like to go, = ——L oui ramen leen by the hand and 
Betty Lou? We must not SEX) | uttered a scream. There 
go too far because IT have a a was a crash, a grinding of 
to go to the Scout meeting, ok ti brakes, and in a moment, 


you know.” 











“Let’s just walk around 
downtown and watch the 
automobiles. They are so 
big and shiny. Then I will 
come back to the store 
and take your books home 
for you. I like to carry 
them.” 

“That will be fine, 
Betty Lou. We shall just 
go a Brownie mile!” 

“What is a ‘Brownie’ 
mile?” asked Betty Lou. 

“The distance a 
Brownie Scout can go 














without getting tired.” 
“Brownies sometimes 
grow up into regular Girl 
Scouts!—I can remember 
that first law, Kathleen!” 
‘Say it for me.” 
“A Girl Scout’s Honor T 
isto be Trusted! But just q 














what does it mean, Kath- 
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a gathering crowd. As if 
by magic, a policeman ap- 
peared, and made his way 
into the street. 

The truck driver was 
standing beside his car, 
examining its crumpled 
fender, and storming 
angrily at the top of his 
voice. 

“Can’t you see where 
you’re going? Expect to 
take the whole street to 
turn in?” 

“I was on my own side 
of the street,’ answered 
the driver of the small car 
quietly, “and I could not 
avoid you. You ran into 
me, on my own side. You 
were not watching.” 

“You’re a liar!” scream- 
ed the truck driver, “and 
I can prove it! Here, you 
kids there, wasn’t I watch- 








Ni ‘ ” 
leen?” = AY I \ A ~— ’ 
“Tt means that you can enna : eee e looked straight at 
always believe what a ll Li am Kathleen, whose cheeks 
flushed. 


Girl Scout Says, for one 
thing.” 


“I am a Girl Scout!” replied Kathleen. 


“How do I know that you are telling me the truth?” asked the policeman. 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Those Vacation Resolutions 
By Inez M. Polder 


ES, the long vacation is over. Those dreamy 
Vex out under the apple trees are past. The 

beautiful summer evenings you spent lazily 
paddling along in the canoe are only a memory. 
3ut how about those good resolutions you made 
when you were rested? Are they a thing of the 
past, too? 

There were resolutions, of course. Every good 
icacher makes them often. It is a sign of growth. 
It is better to make resolutions and break them 
than not to make them at all. But better than mak- 
ing them and breaking them is making them and 
keeping them. And that is the kind of teacher 


you are! 
You certainly resolved to have that ten-minute- 
a-day drill in rapid calculation. You tried it last 


year, so you believe in it. But by June there was 
so much to do to “cover” the work that many 
good things had to be set aside. You have com- 
menced with vigor this fall, and I am sure you will 
keep it up. There is nothing like a drill to clear 
away the pupils’ mental cobwebs. There are many 
ways of drilling the pupils; sometimes one pupil 
and then another or sometimes all together, some- 
times timing them, again having sides and making 
a contest of it, but continually changing your meth- 
od so that the interest may never lag. Correlate 
the regular arithmetic with the mental drill. This 
will help in percentage, commission, interest; in fact 
it will help in everything you teach. 

Never let this work drag! But be sure everyone 
understands the method. Nothing is so bewilder- 
ing and discouraging to a child as to sit through 
an exercise of this kind and have everybody else 
getting the answers while he does not understand. 
A child who came into my class late in the year 
said to me, “Oh, my head just swims after the oral 
arithmetic class. Do the children know the an- 
swers beforehand?” I had one of the pupils who 
did excellent work in oral arithmetic take the child 
and start him in gradually, and then increase the 
speed; and he was soon able to keep up with the 
class. He merely lacked the practice that the rest 
had been having. 

You were long ago converted to the dictionary 
habit, and while you were doing your summer read- 
ing and coming again and again upon a word whose 
meaning was obscure to you, you determined to do 
more to enlarge the vocabularies of your pupils this 
year. Perhaps you hope to have them form the 
“learn a word a day” habit. Whatever your meth- 
od is, keep it up that there may be a wider and 
more intelligent use of the dictionary. 

Every teacher makes a vow that during the com- 
ing year she will not let anyone get behind. This 
is a fine resolution and with a little more determina- 
tion and patience it can be realized. Don’t lose 
sight of the quiet little child who is too timid to 
ask for help. Normal children can keep up if we 
are willing to break away from our program 0c- 
casionally. Set aside a few minutes each day for 


individual help, back this up with some drill given 
by a brighter pupil, and thus bring the slower ones 
into line. 


I am a great believer in the help that 
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one child can give to another. After you have given 
your explanation, test the class to see how many 
understand it thoroughly. Divide your class and 
let each one who can do the work take one of the 
others and explain it in his way. In this way all 
the class is busy, the bright ones are not getting 
restless because of more explanation, and the slow- 
er ones do not feel self-conscious when helped by 
their friends. 

Your resolutions would not be complete if you 
did not decide to talk less. Surely by this time you 
have laid aside the habit of lecturing when you 
have to discipline your pupils. Children want to 
be doing something rather than listening to argu- 
ment. Since mischievousness is nothing but mis- 
directed energy, find something for the restless 
child to do. Then keep in the background at least 
enough so that the pupils will feel that they have 
something to do with the lesson. All this may 
sound foolish to the up-to-date, efficient teacher, 








Paper Cutting Border 
By JOHN T. LEMOS 


C UT two strips 4% x 10% inches long from 
silhouette paper. Fold into thirds and 
then fold once more, obtaining the propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges 
f jeven as possi- 

tble. Dotted lines 
folded 





' tshow 
1 ff ledges. When 
I ‘cutting inside 
I ‘the outer bor- 
; yder, make a 
i sshort fold, clip 
1 sa little diamond 
\ §shaped hole, 
| jand insert point 
' of scissors in 
t this opening. 
1 j Keeping a firm 
1 jhold on the pa- 
’ y per and turning 
! jit to meet the 
1 sscissors will 
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igive the best re- 
jsults. Be sure 
jto cut firmly up 
jto the intersec- 
stions, so as to 
{avoid tearing. 
§ In the class- 
froom a large 
'drawing should 
§be made on the 
'blackboard and 
the teacher 
¢ orn cut two 








or more borders 

as an explana- 

=—/ tion. A border 

cut out in extra large size and pinned up 
against white paper in front of the room 
would help the pupils to grasp the idea. Al- 








low each pupil to cut two borders, selecting 
the best for display. Paper cutting is a splen- 
did method of teaching directness, good de- 
sign and tone values. 


























but there are still teachers who want to do it all. 
I know an eighth-grade teacher who reads the his- 
tory lesson to her class because she thinks that she 
can make it so much plainer than the book. But 
when are her boys and girls going to learn how to 
study? Wouldn’t it be better for her to sit back 
and let them blunder through a few mistakes and 
learn thereby, than to dérect it all herself? 

But whatever resolution you may have made in 
regard to method or work let us hope you made one 
more, the best of all. Resolved: that I will be 
cheerful, happy, and pleasant. Whatever else, 
the crowning virtue of the good teacher is to be 
pleasant. Boys and girls do not like a cross teach- 
er. When I mention a cross teacher I do not mean 
a stern teacher who holds her pupils down to good 
work; I mean the nagging, fretting kind who pun- 
ishes all day; the one who classifies stepping out of 
line with stealing; and the one who “just can’t 
stand the children’s talking.” 

Cultivate a smile and try to have enough outside 
interests to enable you to keep fresh and up with the 
times. Some wise person once said, “If you make 
children happy now, you will make them happy 
twenty years hence by the memory of it.” How 
can they be happy if, all during the day,-they see 
their teacher with a long face and fretting over 
little things that really do not matter? 

“What we make children love and desire is more 
important than what we make them learn.” Surely 
the aim of education is for a fuller and happier life. 


0D a: a> 


How I Prepare for Entertainments 
By Marie Mills Jamieson 


IRST, I begin early. Every teacher thinks 

she will do that. But I begin the first day 

of school and continue throughout the year. 
Directly after one entertainment I prepare for the 
next. 

Second, I give all the class a chance to learn the 
songs and recitations. Whoever takes a part best 
is generally chosen, provided this will not result 
in using the same child in too many numbers. I 
try to have as many perform as possible. Many 
programs are spoiled because of non-attendance 
of pupils. If several children know the same part, 
I can expect one at least to be present for the en- 
tertainment. Substitutes are always ready. 

Third, we rehearse mostly in school and not after 
school. In primary grades, as mine are, there is 
need of relaxation even between recess and closing. 
I take a few minutes for a march or exercise or 
game, usually with singing,—all to be done in an 
orderly way and with prompt response to com- 
mands. Learning to move quietly and gracefully I 
consider a first grade study. If bowing and singing 
are done individually before the class, stage-fright 
and awkwardness are overcome. 

Then, voice training is essential in a good pro- 
gram. Pupils must be heard. How gratifying it 
is to be able to hear clearly when a child reads or 
sings. Children can shout outside, so I start with 
having them shout inside—only in a modified way. 
We play “Echo.” One pupil who is Echo hides. 
(It is best to choose a good singer at first.) Then 
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different children call or sing to make Echo an- 
swer. He repeats what is said in the tone in which 
it is given. 

Another game, “Bells,” is good. Two rows stand. 
One sings “Ding” and the other “Dong,” an octave 
lower. This game can be varied in many ways. 

The first thing in the morning we have singing 
and usually a solo. In teaching a song, I give a 
line at a time and have it repeated by several pu- 
pils. In this way the children become accustomed 
to hearing their own voices and to letting others 
hear them. I give a number of simple solos of four 
to eight lines which can be memorized easily and 
sung by several pupils individually in a short time. 

In the afternoon, I begin with recitations, story 
telling, or dramatizations. We recite poems in uni- 
son while learning, and then individually. In this 
way I have poems and songs learned ahead for the 
coming entertainment and later can give most at- 
tention to any drill or play which I wish to give. 

When the program is fully determined, I go over 
a large part of it each day, finding its weak points. 
These are drilled upon as opportunity offers. Nat- 
urally there must be some rehearsing after school, 
but I try to avoid making it long and tiresome. It 
is better to have a short rehearsal often. 

Songs and recitations can be drilled upon in 
school hours. I find lines are more easily memo- 
rized if repeated once, at different times, with cor- 
rection upon difficulties, than again and again at 
one session. Children must not be allowed to be- 
come weary of a piece. 

Poor expression is generally the fault of the 
teacher, because children are imitators. They will 
be apt to recite a poem as it is first presented to 
them. Therefore I take care to familiarize myself 
with each piece and give as much as possible with- 
out notes. Emphasis and expression must be ex- 
aggerated by the teacher if the child is to give 
enough. 

Some teachers assign a recitation to be learned 
at home as if it were a spelling lesson, without 
thought as to whether the child will be interested 
in the selection. The ideas in a given recitation 
are more easily grasped by some children than by 
others, and they will therefore give them clearer 
expression. For example, a boy who has been on 
the water will enjoy reciting about the sea or boats 
more than one who has not and he will speak with a 
more natural expression. 

Moreover, you cannot expect recitations learned 
at home to have always the expression which you 
might give. Much, of course, depends upon the 
parents. Some are efficient and will interest them- 
selves in making your program a success. But as 
a general rule, its success depends upon the instruc- 
tion and drilling of the teacher. 

Parents who are interested will help unasked. 
Their part is chiefly to help with the costumes and 
attendance. Before determining a leading part, a 
talk with the mother is often advisable. She will 
then more willingly give her aid. 

Any costumes to be worn should be brought early 
and cared for in school. Confusion in dressing at 
the last minute will cause excitement and nervous- 
ness. A good plan is to ask the help of an older 
girl in dressing the children. 

The last week I give over almost entirely to the 
program. Rehearsals must take place several times 
upon the stage. I think it fitting to use school time 
because a program, in primary grades particularly, 
is instructive and beneficial, whereas keeping pupils 
after school hours is harmful. 


Disciplining a School Successfully 


By Vera Pearson 


ON graduating from high school, I was of- 
fered the position of teacher in a rural 


school, which I readily accepted. I felt that 
I was qualified for the place as I had graduated 
with first honors. and had attended a training 
ea for one term. I was eager for my duties to 
egin, 

So anxious were the trustees to secure my serv- 
ices that they did not tell me that the “bad boys” 
had run one teacher away and had boasted that it 
would take a “mighty fine” teacher to control them! 


Rumors travel swiftly, so this one reached me the day 
before school opened. Naturally I spent the great- 
er part of that day and night trying to devise ways 
and means for controlling those boys and securing 
their friendship. After an almost sleepless night I 
felt disgusted with myself because only two ideas 
would come to me, but as they came to me very 
forcibly I intended to try them out. They were: to 
form a “Civics Club” for the boys, and a “Class 
Assistants Club” for the girls. 

One hour before the opening of school, I entered 
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that dismal one-room, one-teacher schoolhouse and 
began trying to brighten it up with my material, 
apparatus, and pictures. 

As the pupils arrived I greeted them as though 
they were old friends, and soon had them very en- 
thusiastically helping me. At first I could see that 
they were very much surprised at my size, for I am 
unusually small, but I ignored that. By my telling 
a few clever little stories, while the -children were 
helping me, and by my making use of some short 

(Continued on page 89) 








| pone child should bring to school an empty 
spool and some small pieces of light woolen 
material and pretty colored silk or cotton goods. 

Crumple some paper into a wad about the size 
of a marble, leaving a point A. Stick this into 
one of the holes of the spool and hold it in place 
with a round piece of white organdy 2” in diam- 
eter. Tie securely around the spool at D. Cover 
this with another piece of organdy 4” in diame- 
ter. Tie onto the spool at B and again at D to 
form the neck. Make the petticoats of round 
pieces of woolen material 4” in diameter. Notch 
the edges and cut holes in the centers large 
enough to slip over the head. Sew them onto 
the spool at C. Using the colored goods, make 
the cape like the petticoats and cut an opening 
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A Sunbonnet Sue Penwiper 
By RUBY BRAMWELL 


in the front. Trim with a thread of contrasting 
color. Fasten the cape onto the doll at C. Cut 
the bonnet out of material like the cape, using 
patterns M and M. Gather X of the hood onto 
X of the brim. Also gather along the dotted 
line. Draw the face, fasten on the bonnet, and 
behold Sunbonnet Sue! 

The petticoats are used for wiping the pen 
and they can be renewed from time to time. 
Whenever a boy or girl gets ink on his or her 
clothing, Sunbonnet Sue should receive a_ tiny 
spot of ink on her pretty cape. Oh, how it looms 
up! At the end of the year or any given length 
of time, there should be a prize or special priv- 
ileges for all those who have kept Sunbonnet 
Sue’s cape spotless. 
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The Kingfisher 


By MARIE ELLIS HEGLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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HE belted kingfisher is a little larg- 
er than the blue jay, rather similar 
in coloring, but quite different in 
build, having a short, stubby tail 

and a crest that looks like a huge over- 
grown pompadour, which gives him quite 
a top-heavy appearance. 

His range is from the Arctic Ocean south 
to Panama and the West Indies. Any- 
where that he can find open waterways, he 
may call his home, for he subsists mainly 
on small fish, crawfish, and other crusta- 
ceans. He is an unsocial bird, there being 
rarely more than one pair allotted to a cer- 
tain stretch of water. They seem to por- 
tion off the territory among themselves, 
and permit no trespassing, holding eminent 
domain, each in his own district. 

The noisy, curious rattling cry of this 
bird has been compared to a watchman’s 
rattle. It seems, however, as he wings his 
way up and down stream in search of good 
fishing, that there is a strange wooden 
quality to his cry that resembles the click 
of the bones accompanying the double 
shuffle of a black-faced comedian. 

The kingfisher always has a favorite 
perch from which to fish, it being either a 
bare branch overlooking a quiet pool, or a 
stub sticking up out of the water. There 
he will watch by the hour for a fish, suit- 
able to his needs, to swim beneath him. 
When the distance is calculated to be just 
right, down he drops like a shot, diving 
straight into the depths after his victim, 
and coming abruptly up out of the water, 
sputtering and rattling his satisfaction at 
a good catch. On the contrary, if he 
misses his prey he is a ludicrous picture of 
disgust and disappointment, and continues 
for some time to break out into loud lam- 
entation apparently over his misfortune. 

His unlucky victims, wriggling in his 
beak, are brought up out of the water. By 
giving the fish a sharp rap or two against 
the branch on which he perches, they are 
ready for immediate consumption. Then 
begins the laborious process of swallowing 
the catch, which often seems to be out of 
all proportion to the size of the bird’s 
throat. His contortions as he proceeds to 
swallow it headfirst are amusing in the ex- 
treme. Finding the fish inconveniently 
bulky and prickly, he ejects it, attacks it 
again and continues his attempts at swal- 
lowing until all digestible portions are en- 











compassed. Occasionally he has been 
known to attempt too large a mouthful and 
to be compelled to leave the fish’s tail 
sticking out of his mouth while the rest 
was in process of digestion. All indigesti- 
ble portions of his food he ejects. 
Kingfishers seem to have a strong attach- 
ment for place, and after they have once 
established a nesting site, although they 
may move southward during the cold win- 
ter months, they return year after year to 
the same spot to rear their young. With 
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beak and claws they excavate a tunnc! in 
the steep face of a sandy or loamy bank 
along a stream or body of water. When 
this tunnel has reached a depth of six or 
eight feet, it is hollowed out into a roomy 
chamber for the nest. Here they some- 
times place a little dry grass or straw, or 
merely lay the eggs on a litter of ejected 
fish bones and scales, not a very comfort- 
able cradle for the baby kingfishers, surely, 

The eggs are pure white and six to eight 

(Continued on page 85) 












































NOTE: 
crayons. 


This outline of the Kingfisher may be given to pupils to trace and color with paints or 
Correctly colored, inexpensive pictures showing children how to ‘color bird outlines true to 


life may be obtained from Joseph H. Dodson, 905 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl., or from the Perry 
Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 





This method of learning to know birds is highly commended. 
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LITTLE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD 


JOINTED TOY—HIAWATHA 


Use light-weight construction paper for the toy, joining with small roundheaded brass paper fasteners or knotted twine. 
Hiawatha wears a tanned leather suit of soft, light yellow-brown, trimmed in bright beads of red, yellow and blue. His 
war bonnet is of white feathers with red tips set in a red band. Paint his hair black and his skin light brown. 




















See advertisement, on another page, of “In- 
structor Jointed Toys—Books I and II.” 
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Young Citizens in the Making—Part I 


By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


IDUCATORS are said to be the 
most conservative people in the 
world, taken as a class. There 
{is some justice in this opinion, 
and it is well that it is so, be- 
cause of the nature of the mate- 
rial with which they work. Hu- 
4 man beings, immortal lives, are 
4 too precious and too delicate for 
reckless experimentation to be tolerated. Yet, 
so tremendous has been the impetus of the re- 
cent awakening that the progress made in edu- 
cational practices within the past one hun- 
dred years has exceeded that of the preceding 
one thousand years; the progress of the last 
decade has far exceeded that of the preceding 
ten decades. 

In no phase of school life are these changes 
more marked than in matters that have to do 
with school discipline and management. 
Changes of standards and ideals in education, 
together with surer knowledge of child psy- 
chology and child physiology, are pointing the 
way to vastly different attitudes and practices 
—sometimes to the bewilderment of teachers 
as well as of pupils. -For human nature is 
much the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
Each fall there may come to us, among our 
thirty or forty or fifty charges, children who 
whisper, children who talk without permission, 
the hot-tempered boy who is always on a hair- 
trigger balance, someone who cheats, someone 
who lies, the tease, the laggard in work, per- 
haps even someone who defaces school prop- 
erty, who smokes, swears, and certainly some 
who are inclined to question authority, in ac- 
tion if not in word. Matters of attendance and 
punctuality, of neatness of person and of gen- 
eral neatness and orderliness, matters of mor- 
als and of manners as they concern the group 
and as they concern the individuals composing 
the group—in addition to the actual teaching 
work—must be each teacher’s daily care this 
session, as they have been each session since 
schools began. And what a small matter the 
teaching all too often seems as compared with 
the problems of discipline! Just how moun- 
tainous looms the conduct-element on _ the 
horizon of each teacher as she faces her pupils 
day after day only she can tell, and she never 
can forecast what a day may bring forth. Well 
organized systems, an efficient truant officer, 
an active and sympathetic principal—these 
and other agencies and influences have their 
bearing on the matter, but with or without 
each and every one of them the problems of 
discipline are in the last analysis the class- 
room teacher’s own problems, and nothing can 
ever make them otherwise. Hence the impor- 
tance of each teacher’s acquainting herself 
with ways and means that have already been 
proved successful in dealing with such prob- 
lems. But she must remember that no plan or 
device can give the desired results unless it 
becomes her own——if not by initiation, then by 
assimilation. 

In offering a project in school citizenship 
for such consideration, I do so in the full as- 
surance that many teachers in various types 
of schools in practically all parts of our coun- 
try have tried the plan in one form or another 
with great success; that it has proved a joy as 
well as a blessing to me as a classroom teach- 
er with children in the grades, even as primary 
as the third grade, and with high school pupils 
as well; that as supervisor I have helped many 
teachers, some of them in their first year of 
teaching, some who for years had found disci- 
pline their great barrier to satisfactory work, 





to come into a broader vision and a happier 
contact with this human, personal side of their 
work; that as principal it has done more for 
the school as a whole, for many of the hun- 
dreds of individuals whom the years have 
brought, and for me than I would attempt to 
estimate. It has furnished at once a common 
meeting ground and a bond that is both intel- 
lectual and emotional, effective with children 
from all walks of life of our own and other 
nationalities. What this has done for the chil- 
dren who have found their daily conduct sub- 
jected to such criteria and such influences we 
need not now attempt to cite, but always we 
must remember that it was these same chil- 
dren who were the core of the whole matter. 


I. Fundamentals on Which the Project is Based 


1. Education is a continuous process. Each 
year, each day, each act has a part in this pro- 
cess. Hence, each teacher must face the issue 
and assume the responsibility for the in- 
fluences that become component parts of the 
compound as a result of the associations in 
which she is concerned. 


2. “Experience alone educates.” “After 
making allowances for the heredity factor, the 
education of any person is wholly determined 
by the experiences he has had.” We may not 
be able to control factors determining many of 
these experiences; we can prepare the way for 
certain reactions to these experiences. 

3. Some present-day objectives in education. 

a. To give to the child those experiences 
and that type of training in the meeting of 
such experiences as come to him which will 
enable him to get the most out of life, to give 
back the most to life, and so to be the highest 
type of citizen of which he is capable. “That 
ye may have life more abundantly” is a matter 
of daily schoolroom consideration. 


b. Socialization. The underlying and all- 
directing impulse of the age in which we live 
is the relationship of man to man. From his 
first awareness of this in the home, the child’s 
adjustments must reach out to include the re- 
lationships of his immediate community, of the 
school, of the larger community, the state, the 
nation, the world. 


c. To produce results not so much in terms 
of knowledge as in terms of abilities, habits, 
attitudes, appreciations, skills, powers of 
judgment, personal characteristics of various 
kinds, etc. 


4. The Public School of America is a civic 
institution, therefore our country has a right 
to expect schools to be conducted along such 
democratic lines as to develop in children the 
essential qualities of American citizenship. 
Such training may be a fundamental aim of 
teachers of even the youngest children, with- 
out consciousness on the children’s part of 
such a purpose. But from the third grade up, 
a civic consciousness should be developed, to- 
gether with civic understanding, through con- 
tinuous and specific training in citizenship— 
such training as can come only through the 
meeting of civic experiences. 


5. Conduct is, as Matthew Arnold says, 
three-fourths of life. But conduct is an out- 
growth of character, determined by self- 
control and self-direction. ‘ We cannot expect 
children to go out into life prepared for demo- 
cratic self-government unless they have been 
trained in the fundamentals determining such 
government. “What we want in the state we 


must put into the schools.” 


II. Initiating the Project 


Most schools are equipped with flag and flag. 
pole; each classroom should have its own ‘lag, 
The purchasing of such equipment presen‘s g 
praiseworthy objective, one that never fai!. to 
meet with a ready response from the pupils, 
and offers almost unlimited opportunities for 
intensifying the interest in and benefits to be 
derived from the main project. Some locai or- 
ganization—the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the G. A. R. or its Woman’s Relief 
Corps, or a fraternal order—may offer to pres- 
ent a flag to the school or the grade in need of 
one. Preparation for the flag raising becomes 
a splendid point of attack. 

Each teacher may, with her pupils, work out 
a form of patriotic exercise which should 
mark the beginning of each day, and from this 
exercise innumerable openings will present 
themselves for the line of civic study best 
suited to the needs and interests of a particu- 
lar class. There is an uplift from such a be- 
ginning of each day that nothing else can give; 
there is, too, a unifying influence far reaching 
in its possibilities. 

1. Perhaps the citing of an actual applica- 
tion to a case may serve as a greater inspira- 
tion than abstract suggestions. A principal on 
going to a certain community found herself 
confronted with a most baffling situation. Her 
charges presented a strange conglomeration: 
foreigners — Mexicans, Russians, Japanese; 
shifting, drifting. American-born people who 
came from anywhere and after a few days or 
months would go anywhere; children from 
every type of home the community offered—the 
poverty-stricken and the affluent, the ignorant 
and the cultured. Restlessness, instability, 
were in the air, affecting the teachers as well 
as the pupils and the patrons. Everywhere 
were evidences of lack of organization, of 
routinized discipline. Tardiness, absence, 
truancy were frequent, and when the pugilistic 
engagements of the playground were _inter- 
rupted one combatant was sure to “lay” for the 
other on the way home and have it out. Even 
more difficult to meet, because less tangible, 
was the attitude, the “atmosphere.” There 
seemed no common meeting ground or interest. 
To provide one was clearly the principal’s 
problem. But how? What would call out a 
common effort and lead to the sharing of a 
common joy, a common pride among groups s0 
at variance one with another? What would 
open their hearts to responsiveness, to her and 
to each other? What would call out a sense of 
prideful responsibility which could be made 
the touchstone of other things? 

And there, straight and tall, as if in answer 
to her outreachings, stood—a flagpole! 

In spite of the assurance of some of the 
teachers that any such thing was impossible 
with these foreigners and transients, the prin- 
cipal enthusiastically initiated her project. 
The flag salute and the pledge of’ allegiance 
were taught in every room, and practice given 
in the singing of “America.” Positions around 
the flagpole were arranged with each teacther, 
some of whom in the meanwhile had caught the 
spirit of enthusiasm and all of whom had be- 
come eager to see what the outcome woulc be. 
A fifth grade boy and a first grade girl were 
drilled in the actual raising of the flag. 

A few days of intensive training were given, 
and the day of the first flag raising came—4 
real occasion, for the principal’s mounting en- 
thusiasm swept them all along. Each grade 

(Continued on page 73) 
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By EDNA S. KNAPP 


True Tales About Sheep 
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ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND 


FACTS ABOUT SHEEP 

HE name sheep applies to both the 
wild and the domestic. Wild 
sheep have hair but the domestic 
have wool. Sheep were domesti- 
cated in Europe before the dawn of history 
but were not known in America until after 
the Spanish conquest. They need a climate 
cool enough to grow a good coat of wool 

but not too cool for the plants they eat. 
There are a great many breeds and they 
differ much in weight and length of wool. 
One queer breed is 
raised for its long, 


little else. They could exchange wool or 
cloth or tender lambs for whatever else 
they needed. Ewe’s milk was valued even 
more highly than the wool. 


THE TRUE STORY OF MARY’S LAMB 


Mary was real and she was born in 
Massachusetts. Her lamb was one of 
twins that the indignant mother refused to 
care for. It became a great pet because 
Mary took care if it herself. Once when 
she started for school the lamb could not 





fat tail. The sheep 
is one of the most 
useful animals 
known _ because 
both its wool and 
its flesh are so valu- 
able. Even the 
trimmings from 
the hides are used 
to make glue. The 
skins sometimes 
line warm gar- 
ments for men who 
are out in the cold. 

Sheep are the 
first animals men- 
tioned in the Bible 
and they seem to 
have been the kind 
with the long, fat 
tails. Sheep were 
used for sacrifice 
and were other- 
wise slain only for 
festivals or to en- 
tertain guests. The 
shepherds led a 
life of constant 
watchfulness, even 
at night when the 
Sheep were folded 
in caves or enclos- 
ures. 

Many ancient 
People counted 
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be found, so she went singing on her way. 
It heard her voice and followed. 

At the schoolhouse door, she picked it 
up and covered it with her shawl before 
she took it to her seat where it kept quiet 
until her spelling class was called. Then 
the lamb went out to join the class. 

Of course the children laughed, and the 
teacher wanted an explanation. A young 
man named Rowlton, who was fitting him- 
self for Harvard College, heard of the inci- 
dent and wrote the poem. The lamb lived 
many years and at 
last was killed by 
the horns of an 
angry cow. 


ADONIRAM AND 
THE PAN 


The Bentley 
boys owned a 
young ram_ that 
had the run of the 
farm. One day 
Mother Bentley 
put out a shining 
new milk pan tilt- 
ed up on a peg to 
dry. Adoniram 
saw his face re- 
flected and butted 
the supposed ene- 
my with all his 
might. His head 
went clear through 











so he wore the pan 
like a necklace. 
Jim Bentley held 
the frightened ani- 
mal while Jack got 
the tin-shears and 
removed the pan. 








A QUEER MIX-UP 

A long time ago 
Grandfather used 
to go up into New 
Hampshire to buy 
sheep. One day 
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their wealth in 
Sheep and needed 


The Lamb Heard Mary’s Voice and Followed Her 


on his way to the 


(Continued on page 85) 














JOHN T, LEMOS 


Instructor of Art, Public 
Schools of California, San 
Francisco Institute of Art, 
University of California 
Extension Division. Author 
and Illustrator of Chil- 
dren’s Stories. 


IR Joshua Rey- 
S nolds, the artist 
who made the 
picture on our cover, 
is considered one of 
the best painters of 
child life. It is said 
by critics that the 
old Italian masters 
perfected the paint- 
ing of cherubs, but 
that Sir Joshua Rey- 


nolds painted the 
first real everyday 
children. 


Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was born in 
1723 in the town of 
Plympton, Devon- 
shire, England. His 
father, who was a 
teacher in a private 
school, thought it 
would be a good idea 
to make a doctor of 














his son. But Joshua, 
like many of our 
famous artists, could not be kept from making 
drawings. He would draw all over his arith- 
metic papers and every scrap of paper he could 
find, much to his father’s disappointment. 
Joshua had five brothers and sisters, all of 
whom liked to draw, so that their father was 
‘at his wit’s end to to keep them supplied with 
drawing materials. Finally he told them that 
they could use the whitewashed wall of one of 
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Little Studies of Great Pictures 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 








the halls. This they did, using burnt sticks for 
pencils, and rivalling one another in producing 
original sketches. 

When Joshua was eight years old, he drew a 
picture of the schoolhouse and it was so good 
that his father began to realize that Joshua 
had some unusual talent. Finally one Sunday 
at church, the boy stealthily drew a sketch of 
the minister on his thumbnail. After church 
he found a piece of an old sail and using it as 
a canvas tried to make an oil painting of the 
minister from the sketch he had made in 
church. He used the paint that was made to 
use on boats, and produced such a good piece 
of work that his father at last decided to let 
him study art, and arranged to have him take 
lessons. 

Sir Joshua’s work is a splendid example of 
what is meant by the saying, “Art is merely the 
expression of a man’s joy in his work.” Any- 
one looking at Sir Joshua’s paintings cannot 
help but realize that here was a man who took 
delight in painting children in natural poses 
just as he saw them. This was most certainly 
true, as Sir Joshua was never more pleased 
than when he was having a good time with his 
youthful visitors, telling them stories or sur- 
prising them with toys. 

One of the features which make Sir Joshua’s 
paintings famous are the wonderful color ef- 
fects which he obtained. This was done by 
putting in his first tones in flat colors that 








when he was a puppy. 
fun with him. 


background of this picture. 








Story of Little Miss Bowles 


ITTLE Miss Bowles was a very good friend of the painter 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. This was not surprising because this 
famous man loved children and made friends with them all. 


One day when Miss Bowles went to visit Sir Joshua to 
have her picture painted, a little black and white dog ran out 
on the lawn to meet her. She had such a good time with her 
playmate that Sir Joshua decided to paint a picture of them 
both together. At first the little dog did not like this very 
much as he wanted to keep on romping, but Miss Bowles held 
him so tight that he decided that after all he had better be 
good and have his picture painted. 


Notice how his paws are pressed against the little girl’s 
dress. He is ready to spring away and start playing as soon 
as he is let loose. After the picture was done, Spot, for that 
was his name, did several clever tricks that he had learned 
No wonder Miss Bowles had so much 


Sir Joshua Reynolds liked trees and nature almost as much 
as he did children. Notice the trees he has painted in the 
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Questions to Answer 





What is the first thing you see in 
this picture? What is the little girl 
doing? Why does she hold the dog 
so close? Do you think the dog 
would like to get away? What 
makes you think so? 


What do you think they were do- 
ing before they sat down? Where 
do you think they are? What 
makes the bright spots between the 
trees? 


How is the little girl dressed? 
Is her dress like those girls wear 
nowadays? Does she look happy? 
Do you like the dog? What would 
you name him if he were yours? 
Have you a pet dog at home? Can 
he do any tricks? Does he look 
like this one? 

Do you think the man who paint- 
ed this picture liked children? 
What do you know about him? 
What other pictures of animals 
have you studied? Do you know 
who painted them? 


Li 


were almost pure black and white. Over these 
he used semitransparent tints and varnishes, 
giving a wonderful atmosphere and sparkle to 
the painting. 

There is nothing forced about the paintings 
by this master. In looking at this picture of 
Little Miss Bowles and her playmate, one feels 
that the artist caught them right in the middle 
of a romp, and with quick strokes registered a 
picture of what he saw. 

Children will all be attracted by the picture. 
A child who does not like pets is rare indeed, 
and this little girl and her playmate look ready 
for a good time. Notice the repressed action 
shown in every muscle of the dog’s body. He 
can hardly wait to continue his rough and 
tumble fun 

The little girl looks as though she might be 
saying, “I won’t let him get away, even if he 
is full of mischief.” And while the dog is 
pleased at her attention, he shows that he is 
being held a little too tight to suit him. Quite 
plainly, he doesn’t enjoy being squeezed. 

Note how the artist has given a pleasing set- 
ting of lawn and trees and yet kept them sub. 
ordinate to the main idea of the picture. By 
partly closing the eyes one discovers that the 
lightest and darkest tones are all concentrated 
in the figures, helping to give them the desired 
prominence. 

Children will readily invent their own inter- 
pretation of this picture if it is pinned up on 
the board for several days for them to see. 
Other pictures of children and dogs may be 
put up also, to arouse interest. Possibly an 
art lesson, showing how to cut dogs from paper 
or sketch them in simple lines can be given; or 
children may be allowed to write a story of one 
of their pets, illustrating it with pictures cut 
from magazines. A bulletin board covered 
with pictures of children and animals will help 
greatly to stimulate an interest that will °©x- 
press itself in many ways throughout ‘he 
school year. ; 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “Miss Bowles” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on the cover and use it for an oral English lesson. Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have 
the children make booklets containing a story about the picture. (A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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“The Teaching of Citizenship Through Industrial Arts 


By MABEL HUTCHINGS, Assistant Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Arts, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


= -AEACHERS are faced with no 
greater problem than that of 
j providing for the effective teach- 
“ying of citizenship. Realizing 
our responsibility, we are all ex- 
Kj] perimenting, looking for a way 
Aof accomplishing what we hold 
4as the most important aim of 
= the public school. In our experi- 
mentation, all kinds of solutions 
are offered to us. It seems that everyone has 
a different idea of how this thing can be done 
so that it will really result in the training of 
good citizens. However, the thinking teacher 
is not convinced that her problem is solved by 
the acceptance of any one of these ideas. It is 
my sincere belief that no method will function 
in after-school life unless it actively embraces 
the best in modern educational theories. Un- 
less we can justify the subject-matter we are 
teaching in terms of its vital meaning to chil- 
dren, unless we provide for making the best 
use of children’s natural impulses, unless our 
schoolroom is, in so far as possible, a minia- 
ture representation of life itself where each 
child is learning to be a future good citizen by 
being a good citizen in all he does and by fac- 
ing situations and solving problems by him- 
self, we cannot expect to see any very startling 
results of our efforts. 

The content of industrial arts, taught with 
the method which is necessary to the fulfill- 
ment of its aims, is particularly well adapted 
to meet all of these demands. 

Dr. Frederick G. Bonser defines the term 
“practical arts,” in his Elementary School Cur- 
riculum, as including “all of those activities 
which have to do directly with the producing, 
changing in form, making available, and using 
of things which satisfy our material needs.” 

In such work is included the things children 
need to know about the dresses and suits they 
are wearing, the food they eat, the houses they 
live in, the books they read, and the tools and 
machines they use, in 
order that they may 
select, use, and care 
for these products in 
an intelligent way. 
Let anyone who is not 
sure that such sub- 
ject-matter is mean- 
ingful and stimulating 
to children ask a 
group what they want 
to know about the 
suits and dresses they 
are wearing. The. 
scope of the questions 
that children ask 
shows the endless op- 
portunities for teach- 
ing what a good citi- 
zen ought to know in 
a way that has a con- 
crete meaning to 
them. They want to 
know the whole story 

















of consumers and producers, conditions of 
workers, working hours, child-labor, trade un- 
ions, etc., in the simple way in which these 
problems relate to their own lives and the 
things they use every day. 

Any intelligent citizen who is an efficient 
consumer, who recognizes significance in the 
problems of consumers and producers and 
their relation to each other, who appreciates 
his dependence upon the work of other people 
and understands the conditions under which 
they work, obtains his knowledge through an 
acquaintance with facts meaningful to him, 
because they have a direct relation to his own 
environment. 

How many of the problems involving the ex- 
ercise of an intelligent vote are closely related 
to social and industrial problems growing out 
of the production, manufacture, transporta- 
tion, and use of the material products we use 
every day, is at once recognized. If good cit- 
izenship were taught through these definite 
contacts with concrete problems, children 
would be led into the formation of habits and 
attitudes toward their duties and privileges as 
citizens which would function not only at the 
polls but in their daily lives in the community. 

In general, then, the aim of this work is to 
eliminate valueless memorization of facts ar- 
ranged in chronological and logical order and 
emphasize that content which children feel 
they need, in order that they may solve the 
problems they have each day. The tendency is 
toward decreasing the sharp lines of division 
between the contents of the different school 
subjects and uniting them in their natural re- 
lation to the aims of the children’s problems, 
which are broader than those of any one school 
subject. Let us see how this works out: 

In a sixth grade, perhaps, the children have 
become interested in finding out answers to 
many definite questions about their food. The 
teacher has led them into this curious attitude 
by questions about their own breakfasts. They 
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want to know where all the foodstuffs come 
from; which ones grow in our own state; what 
sort of breakfast is good for boys and girls and 
why; how some of our foods are prepared for 
our use and who does all this work; what food- 
stuffs are manufactured in our own city; what 
foods we buy prepared; what must be prepared 
in the home; what work Mother does; what are 
wholesalers, retailers, middlemen, producers, 
consumers; how much money can be saved by 
buying from cash and carry stores; how much 
of a man’s income should be spent on food; 
what fair dealing with the grocer means; what 
the government does to protect us from unsan- 
itary manufacture and handling of foods and 
short weights; whether our “pure food” laws 
are as good as they should be; what the gov- 
ernment does to protect the workers in food in- 
dustries; how the employer protects them; 
whether they have ways of protecting them- 
selves; whether the United States is dependent 
on the rest of the world for her food supply or 
other countries dependent on us; to what ex- 
tent we are dependent upon the work of the 
farmer; what the United States government is 
doing to help him; what might be done; etc. 

Such questions cannot be answered without 
the definite help of every school subject. The 
answers to them compose that body of general 
and specific information which must be under- 
lying and controlling the action of any good 
citizen. The child learns through definite con- 
tacts with facts which he himself helps to se- 
lect because he has a need for them, and which 
are therefore meaningful to him. 

In Grand Rapids, this work is taught by 
grade teachers, assisted by departmental fine 
arts and industrial arts teachers, with the help 
of a set of outlines prepared by Jane Betsy 
Welling and Charlotte Wait Calkins, now being 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Company, 
called Outlines of Social and Industrial Studies. 
These suggest broad life-problems, which are 
adapted to the work of all school subjects (in- 
cluding the “practical 
arts” and the unit 
project method. 

The grade teacher 
tries to organize as 
much of her work as 
she possibly can 
around such a set of 
children’s questions 
as the foregoing. The 
departmental teacher 
works in constant co- 
operation with the 


grade teacher, who 
utilizes the _ special 
training of the de- 


partmental teacher by 
suggesting to her 
problems which _re- 
quire handwork or 
art work in order that 
the children’s ideas 
of subject-matter may 
be clarified for them. 
For example, going 
back to the set of 
questions above, the 
grade teacher’ uses 
history, geography, 
English, arithmetic, 
spelling, writing, hy- 
giene, and reading in 
helping the children 
find out these facts 
for themselves. When 


Something comes up 
(Continued on page 90) 
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- These posters were made in Art Classes of Grand Rapids Public Schools. The teachers were Orpha Webster, 
; Vesta Shimel, Lee Van Rossum, and Martha Grogigel. 
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Gingham Holders 


thread, crochet cotton, etc.; also remnants of linen, cot- 


ton, gingham, flaxon, swiss, flo 


practically no fabric which cannot be utilized in the sew- 


ing or in making rag rugs. 


The girls who have not had sewing should make a sam- 
pler on canvas or some fabric where the weave will assist 


in guiding the stitches. If the 


cloth are not available, one can use an even checked ging- 
ham to good effect. (See the square photographed by the 
side of the holder. It shows several stitches which are 


sketched on the chart.) 
Directions for a java canvas n 


the February number of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 


PLANS. 


A Holder for an Iron or Other Hot Utensil 


The materials required are tw 


7 inches. The checks should be about 44 inch and of 
equal size. One also needs several squares of flannel, 
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How to Teach Sewing in Rural Schools—VI 


By MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 


Author of ‘“‘Industrial Primary Reader’’ and ‘‘When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts’’ 


T the beginning of the school 
year have an exhibit of the 
articles made in the sewing 

‘ classes during the previous 
semester; also display articles made 
during the vacation. 

Collect magazines which have sim- 
ple sewing projects. Remove these 
pages and classify and file them in 
boxes, or in large envelopes of heavy 
paper, or in portfolios. Frequently, 
the advertisements for embroidery or 
crochet materials offer excellent sew- 
ing problems. A recent advertisement 
gave exact directions for crocheting a 
jute or twine rug, which would be 
equally as effective if 
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cotton batting, or asbestos paper to use as padding; also basting thread 


and embroidery cotton. 


Count the squares along the edge and then plan the design on squared 
paper. If you plan to have a unit of the design at the middle of each 
side, it is necessary to use an odd number of cross-stitches. (Note the 


small sketch and photograph.) Then, to give 


practice in sewing, ein- 


broider the designs in cross-stitch upon the squares of the paper. 
Turn in the four edges of each gingham square for 4 inch and crease 
the folds firmly. Place the padding between the squares, pin them, and 


then baste all together. 


After basting, thread a needle with embroidery cotton and catch the 
edges together with cross-stitches, allowing the middle of each stitch to 


be at the top or between the folded edges. This 
overhanding or whipping 
stitch. The second row is a re- 


first row is really a deep 





(Continued on page 79) 





it were made of rags. fF 

Bring in from home 
all sorts of scraps of 
yarn, embroidery 


ur sacks, etc. There is 


Java canvas or monk’s 


eedle book were given in 


o gingham squares, each 
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By LOUISE D. TESSIN 





A Bookplate for Every Schoolbook 
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DIRECTIONS 


END all old, worn schoolbooks so as to make 

them look as fresh as possible for the new 
term. A protecting cover of wrapping paper will 
make them look better, and keep brand-new books 
neat and clean. Print your name in plain letters 
on the bookplates, cut them out and paste them in- 
side the front cover of the books for which the pic- 
ture is most appropriate. There is one each for 
English, spelling, history, domestic science, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic and grammar. 

Almost all people who have many books paste 
bookplates in them instead of merely writing in 
their names. This gives the books a look of dis- 
tinction and individuality. 

















That these books belong to me 

Is not very hard to see. 

Each one bears a bookplate fine 
With my name signed on the line. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Neli R. Farmer, 1107 
Oak Park Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


Another year of school with its obligations and 
opportunities is before us—obligations to the com- 
munity, the school board, the parents, and the pu- 
pils, to teach school in the best possible manner; 
opportunities to influence and lead in the activities 
undertaken by our neighborhood or community, to 
guide the school board in their expenditures, to co- 
operate with and help the parents, and to train and 
mold the children who have been placed in our care. 

As the teacher enters her school in September, 
her principal interest is in her pupils and how best 
she can measure up to the obligations and oppor- 
tunities within the schoolroom. Of course, no 
teacher would make the mistake of minimizing her 
influence with her pupils. Granted that she has a 
proper realization of the value of this influence, 
she will ask herself how it can be increased. It is 
easily recognized that the first step is to gain the 
respect and win the confidence and affection of the 
pupils. If you ask how this is to be done, I would 
reply that there is no formula, but our own per- 
sonal experience tends to show that fair play and a 
square deal are fundamental in the relations be- 
tween the teacher and the pupil; that the teacher 
must show genuine interest and sympathy in the 
individual; and that there must be a recognition of 
good qualities rather than a stressing of pupils’ 
defects. In other words, the teacher should stim- 
ulate and capitalize the strength of every young- 
ster, thus gradually but surely lessening his weak- 
nesses or shortcomings and building up his strong 
points. 

With the respect and good will of the pupils 
gained, the children will be not only glad but also 
eager to follow the leadership of the teacher. With- 
out this, the teacher will be under the necessity of 
forcing the issue and running the risk of develop- 
ing antagonism and dislike. Whole-hearted co-op- 
eration of pupil with teacher is indispensable, but 
it is unreasonable to expect pupils to co-operate 
with the teacher unless she demonstrates a genuine 
interest and a willingness to help them in the 
thing that is nearest their hearts. To ignore the 
children’s interests and impose one’s own plans en- 
tirely upon them is fatal to sympathetic comrade- 
ship of teacher and pupils. Even small children 
want to be treated as individuals who have ideas to 
be worked out. They wish to think for themselves. 
Situations arise constantly which the pupils can 
take care of, and if allowed to do so they can think 
out the different steps which will lead to a satis- 
factory conclusion. Here the teacher can guide 
and direct her pupils through careful reasoning to 
right results. But they must be allowed to feel that 
they themselves have accomplished what they set 
out to do. 

After the teacher has won the confidence of her 
pupils and they have accepted her leadership, then 
she may accomplish aH things. But she should use 
all her wisdom in guarding this precious gift, that 
it may be hers for all time. Who does not hold in 
loving memory some teacher who never failed him, 
no matter what the situation, but by wise guid- 
ance turned his thoughts in the right direction for 
the successful consummation of a worthwhile pur- 
pose? 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


Miss Olga Swenson, Conway, North Dakota, and her pupils 
of the eight grades wish to exchange letters, views, sample 
products, or any other intcresting materials with teachers and 
pupils in any state of the Union, Alaska, Cuba, the Philippines, 
and Hawaii, 


The fourth grade pupils of Miss Elaine Mills, Murchison, 
Texas, would like to exchange letters with pupils of the same 
grade in any part of North America, or in any foreign country. 


The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Esther Delaney, 
Gaines, Michigan, would like to exchange letters with pupils of 
the same grades in the Philippines, Alaska, South America, and 
Cuba, as well as any other state in the Union. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Mae E. Emerson, 
Waldeck, Minnesota, would like to correspond ‘with pupils of 
the same grades in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and South 
America. 


The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. Vada Shcbe 
Newkirk, Gridley, Kansas, would like to exchange letters, views 
and materials with pupils of the same grades in Alaska, Porto 
Rico, the Philippines, or any state of the Union. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of the Kampsville School 
would like to exchange letters and products with pupils of the 
same grades in the outlying possessions of the United States. 
Address Miss Lorene Freesmeyer, Kampsville, Illinois. 

The third and fourth grade pupils of Miss Edna Heiny, 
Noblesville, Indiana, Route 3, wish to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, Canada, 
Alaska, and the island possessions. 

The fifth grade pupils of Miss Mavis Williams, Meridian, 
Mississippi, Route 4, would like to exchange letters with the 
same grade in any state of the Union, and in any of the out- 
lying possessions, : 

Miss Mary McRae, Turin, Michigan, end her fourth, fifth and 
seventh grade pupils would like to correspond ‘with pupils and 
teachers in any part of the United States. 

The fourth and seventh grade pupils of the Quailtrap School, 
Sleepy Eye, Minnesota, would like to exchange letters with 
other rural schools in the United States, or Canada. Address 
Miss Mae Maloney, Sleepy Eye, Minnesota. 

The fourth, sixth, and seventh grade pupils of Miss Edna 
Klaseen, McFadden, Wyoming, would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grades in North America, Alaska, 
Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Canada. 

Miss Violet Gilbert, Conklin, Michigan, and her pupils of the 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth grades would like to exchange 
letters and souvenirs with pupils of the same grades in any of 
the possessions of the United States, and in any foreign country. 

The pupils in grades three to eight, inclusive, in the rural 
school of Mr. A. L. Pierce and Mrs. Ethel M. Pierce, Wellfleet, 
Nebraska, would like to correspond with schools in any part of 
the world. Every letter will be answered and: anyone wishing 
to send samples of products will receive a package of products 
in return. 

The teacher and pupils of the eighth grade in St. Mary’s 
school, West Chicago, Illinois, wish to communicate with pupils 
of the same grade in any state in the Union, or in Canada or 
any foreign country. 

The sixth and seventh grade pupils of Miss Vivian W. Reust, 
Barrett, Kansas, Box 35, wish to correspond and exchange 
products and snapshots with sixth and seventh grade pupils in 
schools of any state in the Union, Alaska, and Hawaiian Islands. 

The sixth, seventh, and cighth grade pupils of Mrs. Wini- 
fred Linsday, Litchfield, Michigan, would like to correspond 
with pupils of Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Philippine 
Islands, Canada, and any state of the Union. 

The third grade pupils of Miss Alice Tippey, West Riverside 
School, Jacksonville, Florida, ‘would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the same grade in other states. 

Miss Mayre Murray, Riceville, Iowa, and her pupils in grades 
three to seven, inclusive, would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils in the boundary states, also in Hawaii and 
Alaska. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Lillian Jarrett, 
Chandler, Indiana, would like to exchange letters with pupils 
in the United States, Alaska, Canada, Cuba, and the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Mrs. Pearl Bay, Humphrey, New York, and her sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grades in Alaska, Canada, and the 
southern and western states 


Miss Isabelle Swann, Adell, Wisconsin, and her pupils of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils in various parts of the United States, 
British Isles, Alaska, Canada, and any of the Island Possessions 
of the United States. 








Letters 


Last Year’s Teacher 


September and the beginning of a new school 
term wring a wail, or perhaps a grumble or, if 
our teachers possess professional ethics, it will be 
just thoughts from teachers all over the land. 

“What can last year’s teacher have done with 
her time?” they cry, or mutter, or think. “She 
surely didn’t spend much of it teaching these chil- 
dren. Why, they are far from being where they be- 
long in their work. Won’t I have to struggle to 
get them through their grades this term with all of 
last year’s work to make up!” 

But by the end of the term they. are ready to 
pass on to another grade and you teachers start on 
your well-earned vacation smugly self-satisfied be- 
cause you have done not only your work put also 
part of the work which your predecessor should 
have done. 

But I wonder if you would feel so superior if 
you were granted the power to look ahead to the 
next September and vision another beginning of 
school and hear the wail, or the grumble, or the 
thoughts of your successor who assumes the man- 
agement of the well-trained little urchins who, you 
thought, were so well prepared at the end of the 
term, although handicapped at the beginning. 

“What can last year’s teacher have done with her 
time?” your successor begins—but you hear no 
more, the words sound strangely familiar and you 
do not want to hear any more, so you sneak back 
— your visioning, wondering who’s wrong and 
why. ‘ 

It is really very simple after all. You failed to 
remember how much these youngsters can forget in 
the few weeks of study-free romping. But it isn’t 
really forgotten. It is there; rather dim perhaps, 
but with a little polishing it will be as good as new. 

Now, if this isn’t reason enough for what you 
saw in your vision I’ll give you still another fact. 
Ninety-nine teachers out of every hundred special- 
ize. Even those in the little country schools who 
teach everything to everybody are almost sure to 
make a hobby of one or two subjects and “rob 
Peter to pay Paul.” In everyday English, they 
slight the arithmetic class just a little in order to 
have a few more minutes to spend on their beloved 
history. Then when the next teacher, who “just 
loves arithmetic but can’t see how dates and battles 
are going to be of any use to anyone,” comes along, 
all the careful drill on dates and battles isn’t of 
much use that particular year, but the neglected 
arithmetic comes in for its share of attention. So 
it goes, and I do not think teachers are going to 
change much in this respect. But let us join the 
group that has the professional ethics stored away 
and just think our thoughts, whatever they may be. 
Otherwise imagine how puzzled the children’s par- 
ents will begin to feel if every teacher who comes 
along assures them that she is just in time to save 
their children from growing up utterly ignorant.— 
GrorGIA L. PINKERTON, Colorado. 





School Exhibits for Fairs 


I wonder why more teachers do not prepare 
school exhibits for fairs. It is pleasant work, very 
little trouble, the children enjoy it, and the results 
are satisfying. We sent three exhibits to the New 
York State Fair last year and each won a prem- 
ium; four to the Oneida County Fair and all won 
premiums; two to the Boonville Fair and both were 
awarded premiums. Can you imagine how proud 
and pleased these children were when they received 
their checks? We also carried away the Second 
State Prize for winning the greatest number of 
prizes at the Farmers’ Week at Ithaca last Jai- 
uary, and we are planning to send exhibits this 
year. 

Our school is a model rural school, although this 
is a small village, and there are only twenty-two 
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pupils enrolled in the school. We have a large 
room, well-lighted, with an oiled hardwood floor, 
running water, slate blackboards, organ, electric 
lights, excellent library, school heater, janitor serv- 
ice, and all other modern conveniences, as well as 
sanitary drinking cups and towels, etc. 

We are now trying to raise money to purchase a 
piano. We held a corn and frankfurter roast last 
September and cleared fifty-three dollars. We are 
now planning a basket social and entertainment for 
Halloween at which we hope to complete our piano 
fund. If more teachers realized the benefits de- 
rived from these activities, I am sure they would 
try them, too.—Mrs. RHEA Y. GOODMAN, New York. 





A Successful Entertainment 


An entertainment which was helpful to us so- 
cially as well as financially may be of benefit to 
others. Our ward building of four rooms being 
very much in need of library books, which the Board 
of Education felt unable to buy, we planned an 
entertainment. 

The first thing we did was to make tags instead 
of tickets, for tags are always more attractive than 
tickets and sell better. Asking our purchasers to 
give us whatever they wished, but not to give us 
less than ten cents for each tag because they were 
to be used later as admission tickets, we cleared 
from our sale a little over thirty dollars. The en- 
tertainment was held in our own building, in the 
first grade room which has movable furniture. One 
side of the room was used as a stage, and folding 
chairs (donated by two business men) enough to 
seat 130 people were placed in rows over the rest 
of the room. In spite of bad weather, the room 
was packed and many were turned away; so the 
crowd exceeded our expectations. 

The program was an arrangement of recitations, 
dialogues and songs. A feature of it was the en- 
semble singing of “America” and “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” by the pupils of the entire building. 

After the entertainment there was a social hour, 
and the sale was held at this time. The parents of 
the pupils having been asked to donate refresh- 
ments we were more than pleased with the re- 
sponse. In one room we served hot sandwiches; in 
another, ice cream and cake and ice cream cones; 
in another, candy and pop corn; and in still an- 
other we held a bazaar. In each room there were 
one or two “foolers,” as the boys called them. Out- 
side one booth was a sign “Where Happiness Can 
Always Be Found”; inside the booth was a diction- 
ary. In the booth called “Mutt and Jeff” there 
was a large picture of these two characters. “The 
Boy Who Can Write Chinese” booth contained a 
boy writing the word “Chinese.” For each booth 
there was an admission fee of one cent. 

In each room there were samples of the pupils’ 
work for the parents’ inspection; as writing, spell- 
ing, geography, art work, etc. The visitors in- 
spected all the work and bought the articles on sale. 
The majority of them stayed about two hours after 
the program, so we feel that the evening was a suc- 
cess socially, and we know it was a success finan- 
cially, for we cleared one hundred dollars and 
eighty cents. 

The address of welcome which I wrote for the 
program was given by three girls of the first grade. 
As it was so well received, I will pass it on, for it 
may be helpful to others wishing to give a similar 
program. 

Two girls are seated on the stage, apparently 
thinking deeply. A third girl enters on tiptoe until 
she is just between them, when she exclaims “Boo!” 

First and Second Girls (jumping up)—How 
you frightened us! 

Second Girl—But we are so glad you came. 

‘ Third Girl—Tell me, why are all these people 
ere? 

First Girl—Don’t you know? They are here to 
help us. 

Third Girl—Help us? Help us how? 

Second Girl—Help us buy books so that we can 
have good stories to read. 

Third Girl—Isn’t that fine! I love to read good 
Stories, 

First Girl—So do we. That is why we are glad 
you came, 





Second Girl—Yes, now you can help us tell these 
people about it. 

Third Girl—Oh, all right, I will. 

(Third Girl places her arms across the shoulders 
of the other two girls and the three, stepping for- 
ward, recite the following:) 

Dear parents, friends, and neighbors, 
We welcome you to-night. 

We'll try to speak and sing our best, 
So all will go just right. 


We thank you for your gifts, 

We’re glad to see your tag in sight; 
But best of all, we’re very glad 

To have you here to-night. 


We hope that you will buy 
The things we have to sell, 
So we can buy the books 
We like to read so well. 


We thank you all again 
For all that you have done; 
We hope that you'll all stay a while 
And have just heaps of fun. 
GRACE PEPPARD, Ohio. 


Leaf Collecting 


Gathering and preserving leaves, one of the most 
interesting of fall nature-study projects, can be 
instructive as well as interesting. A teacher should 
be able to identify most of the trees and shrubs in 
the neighborhood, or should have some person or 
references to which she may resort for information. 

Last autumn, we divided our school into two 
bands, each in charge of a captain, and contested to 
see which side would collect the most varieties of 
tree and shrub leaves by a certain date. As soon as 
a child had secured a leaf and added it to those 
being pressed, he reported its name to his captain, 
who kept a complete list of those brought in. These 
lists aided in identifying the dried leaves when 
they were brought in at the close of the contest. 
After the contest, the best specimens of each kind 
of tree or shrub were selected and dipped in melted 
paraffin. Many leaves will curl somewhat under 
this treatment, so it is better to place them under 
pressure again before mounting on large sheets of 
cardboard. Careful mounting and artistic arrange- 
ment add much to the appearance of your collec- 
tion. Attach to each leaf the correct name of the 
tree or shrub written on small gummed labels. A 
well arranged leaf collection is always an attractive 
feature in the schoolroom.—RoBeERT PRICE, Ohio. 


Teaching Phonograms 


The following device is very effective in teaching 
phonograms. After making a good-sized picture of 
a house and 
pasting it on 
a sheet of 
white paper, 
I tacked it up- 
on the black- 
board. The 
house was 
made of stone 
with a_ blos- 
soming plant 
in the window 
and a door 
that would 
open and shut. 
Leading up to 
the house 
were a num- 
ber of steps 
and on each 
step was writ- 
ten a phono- 
gram. In or- 
der to climb 
the steps, the 
child called upon must say each phonogram cor- 
rectly. If he could climb all the steps, then he could 
open the door and visit the new family, which would 
be a new phonogram. If the new family’s name 
was “Ice,” for example, the class had the fun of 
finding all the words that belonged to this family. — 
MARTHA CLAUSEN, South Dakota. 
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Why Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 





Rural Schools Organized in Township Units 


Organization of rural schools as township units 
is a great step toward community center work. 
Every township in our county is so organized, and 
all are doing splendid work. Our first meeting of 
the year was a great success. Of course there are 
difficulties in a rural community with which we are 
all familiar. Bad roads and weather often inter- 
fere, and on account of the distance it is not easy 
to bring the people of a township together. How- 
ever, you will have no trouble in getting the rural 
people to cooperate with you if the movement is a 
worth-while one; and the results are sure to be 
gratifying. 

We first planned an essay contest for the upper 
grades, all the schools of the township competing. 
The subject assigned was “The Acquiring and Re- 
taining of Good Health.” We also planned an illus- 
tration contest in which all grades could compete. 
These illustrations were designed to represent some 
health rule or in some way to suggest the promo- 
tion of good health. Entries were made in the 
primary, intermediate, and advanced divisions. We 
allowed two from each division to be sent from each 
school. This provided for a contest in one’s own 
school if the teacher cared to plan it that way. 
These illustrations were made on colored cardboard 
and presented some very attractive and original de- 
signs. They were judged, awarded ribbons, and 
placed on exhibition during the evening of our 
township program. 

Since we had no building in the rural district in 
which to hold our meeting, we secured the use of 
the high school auditorium. We made no charge 
for the entertainment and the house was filled. 

The three best essays were read as one feature 
for the evening. One school staged a charming lit- 
tle health playlet. The children in costume played 
the parts of Dr. Fake with his imps—Darkness, 
Dirt, and Tuberculosis; and Dr. Sunshine and his 
good fairies—Fresh Air, Milk, Eggs, and Water— 
who brought good health to the homes they visited. 
Three of the schools were so located that the little 
children could practice together some folk drills; 
while the upper grades sang some lively health 
songs. The primary grades of another school re- 
cited little health jingles. 

Our county nurse gave an interesting talk which 
the audience enjoyed very much. She was enthusi- 
astic about the work we had done and said it 
was the best health program she had ever heard. 
As a concluding feature moving pictures were 
shown by the Y. M. C. A. secretary of the county. 

Our audience, consisting not only of the rural 
people of the community but a large number from 
the town in which the program was given, ex- 
pressed their appreciation, assuring us that they 
had spent a very profitable evening. We expect to 
continue our work during the year. Since so much 
interest has already been manifested we feel sure 
that we shall have many good meetings.—BLANCHE 
E. Osporn, Iowa. 


Teaching the Use of Capitals 


Merely telling children that each line of poetry 
begins with a capital is not enough to fix this fact. 
I impressed the use of capitals in poetry upon my 
children by telling them that we would now have a 
race through our library books and our textbooks 
to see who would be the first to find a poem, a line 
of which began with a small letter. Eagerly they 
hunted but none could be found. At the end of ten 
minutes they laughingly decided they were on a 
wild goose hunt. However, they did not forget this 
experience, and we’ve never had any trouble with 
the use of capitals in poetry since then. 

The same method was applied in teaching months, 
holidays, towns, rivers, etc., with the result that the 
observational powers of the children were in- 
creased. 

One day I offered an extra grade to the child who 
could find an English word containing a “q” not 
followed by “u.” Suffice it to say that now we 
smile when we spell a word with these letters. 

Telling children facts does not impress them to 
the point of retaining those facts. This “finding- 
out-for-himself” plan, not overdone and skillfully 
handled, will save weeks of work.—HazeLt M. 
SAMPSON, Ohio. (Continued on page 80) 
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Experiences of a Country Teacher 
I—THE FIRST BELL’S RUNG! 


school, a little Swede girl rushed past me, 
screaming as she went, “The first bell hain’t 
went yet, is it?” 

Since I rang all the bells, the first bell certainly 
had not yet rung this morning, in my one-room 
schoolhouse a few steps away. I knew her mean- 
ing and shook my head. Her face flashed a bright 
look, like the lights of a Ford car pushed suddenly 
into low gear. She bounded over the wooden fence, 
laid her books and pencil box on the doorstep, ran 
to the old stile, and produced a twine ball. 

“Come on! Let’s play one-eyed cat,” she shouted 
to the two boys who had reached the playground 
before her. 

How old I felt! Eighteen had not seemed so old 
the day I graduated from high school,—but that 
was four months ago. Now, I had been teaching 
for four weeks; teaching in a country schoolhouse 
seven miles from home. 

Last winter I often painted the picture of my 
country school day,—three or four rows of seats, 
each with its occupant sitting quietly studying his 
arithmetic, one looking up occasionally with a 
glance of adoration which I would reward with a 
smile, or perhaps I would walk gracefully down the 
aisle to remind Johnny to sit up straight so that 
his back would not grow humped. This picture 
was replaced on the first day by a reality of wiggle- 
worms, hundreds of heavy shoes scraping the floor 
under the seats, wild waving of arms and some- 
times a snapping finger, six at a time trying to ask 
a question. 

“Teacher, what books will I need?”—“Teacher, 
will we have geography in the morning?”—“Where 
will we start in ’rithmetic this year?”—That night 
my head swam, and I would have sold my school- 
teaching job cheap,—but after four weeks I have 
learned the difference between necessary work 
noise and careless or intentional noise. Dr. Winship 
says, “A school without noise is a dead one.” 

I am glad my mother was a teacher. She liked it 
and never lost her enthusiasm over it. So it is fun 
to go home Saturday and tell her about things. 
She helped me make up the day’s program and in- 
sisted that I leave ten minutes for music. I couldn’t 
see that ten minutes would give me time to teach 
much of anything, but I “minded” her. Then she 
told me that she had made it a rule to keep to the 
schedule for the day; to call every class, even if 
the recitation must be ever so brief. Experience 
taught me what this must have meapt. Mother 
had from forty to sixty in her schools and those 
“scholars” write to her now, call on her, and hold 
her in high respect after all these years. 

My sixteen were divided into about five grades. 
The school library consisted of about two dozen 
books. There was no musical instrument. 

I am surprised that the children have learned as 
much music as they have in these four weeks, with 
only that ten-minute recitation. I placed it the last 
thing on the day’s program, so that we always close 
with a song, after a little talk about notes, bars, 
sharps, flats, ete. It seems to send them home in 
such a happy frame of mind. There was one boy 
who would not try to sing at first. I could see that 
he thought it was all foolishness. I didn’t insist, 
but hoped the current of enthusiasm would finally 
reach him. Monday afternoon, when we were sing- 
ing “Good Night, Come Again,” I stole a glance at 
Ted and he had his mouth open a bit and his lips 
were moving. He closed them, thinking I hadn’t 
seen him, and I was careful not to let my eyes 
stray his way again that day. The next day he 
tried again, but I dared not let him know I noticed 
it. That little spark was too tiny to risk a drench- 
ing smile upon, as yet. 

The first bell has rung for me in this school year. 
Last Friday evening we had a little program and 
invited the patrons and families. We thought that 
it would soon be colder weather, and fewer could 
come. The children brought lanterns, and with 
wire we hung them so as to light up a square out- 
side the school for a playground. We brought two 


T=: morning when I was still a few rods from 


rocking chairs and an army cot and fixed up a cozy 
corner for the mothers with babes in arms. Around 
the walls we stretched some pipe wire and with pa- 
per clips fastened there for exhibition good exam- 
ples of the school work—penmanship, map drawing, 
geography booklets, music notebooks, and the best 
examination papers; two health posters which the 
children had made together; and some examples of 
the home sewing of one of the girls., The boys had 
made a miniature farmhouse and grounds to show 
a good arrangement, and one boy brought a bird 
house. The exhibit was not wonderful but it was 
our very own and it seemed to show that we were 
doing things every day that were worthy of notice. 
The grammar and language classes wrote out nice 
little invitations, decorated with a fall leaf made in 
crayon by the younger pupils. An invitation was 
sent to each family. 

When the crowd arrived, we had. a forty-minute 
program carried out by school talent only. We 
sang, without accompaniment, three songs; the 
smaller children dramatized a story from their 
reader; one of the larger girls gave a recitation. 
Then I explained our little exhibit and invited every- 
one to examine it. We would put up more work 
during the year and they could later see the prog- 
ress. I took the opportunity to tell the parents I 
would like to purchase a phonograph, suggesting 
ways in which I could use it to advantage with the 
children. There followed a social hour. That hour 
was the best of all. Everyone enjoyed the visiting 
with neighbors. The groups drew together natu- 
urally: mothers in one group, young folks outdoors 
for lively games, children for their own amuse- 
ments. I enjoyed just listening and learning what 
interested each one. They talked about the phono- 
graph. Some suggested having a social or box sup- 
per. Others hinted that the school board pay half 
on it, but I soon learned that all thought the school 
should make an effort to pay part of the cost. 

When, at eleven o’clock, the visitors were still 
talking, the eighth grade boys passed around the 
two dozen paper-backed song books I had purchased, 
and with the children leading we sang “Old Folks 
at Home,” “Annie Laurie,” “Smile, Smile, Smile,” 
and a half dozen other favorites. I was glad the 
publishers had gathered these songs into so cheap a 
booklet. All could see the words and almost every- 
one sang, at least part of the time. 

Well, the evening was a success, and I feel not 
only as if the first bell had rung, but as if it were 
time for the second. I’m going to plan some way to 
have that phonograph before Thanksgiving! 


Suggestions for Improving a Rural 
School 


By Susan Desmond 
Training Teacher, High School, Waukesha, Wis. 


Have plenty of desk copies for all subjects. 
. Write down daily assignments for next day in 
a special assignment book. 
3. During the first part of the year teach the fol: 
lowing in opening exercises: 
a The various breeds of poultry. 
b The various breeds of swine. 
c The various breeds of cattle. 
d The kinds of trees in the neighborhood. 
(Have leaves mounted and named.) 
e The weeds common in the neighborhood. 
4. Never let a day pass without singing. 
5. Teach at the beginning of the year— 
a How to open a book. 
b How to use a table of contents. 
c How to use an index. 
d How to use an encyclopedia. 
6. Have definite ways for passing to and from 
class and insist on that way. 

7. Have a definite scheme for leaving room, get- 
ting a drink, and going to reference shelves. 
8. Use pictures, graphs, posters, and diagrams as 

often as feasible. It makes work concrete. 


noe 


9. Encourage children to take work home to show 
their parents but insist on its being returned. 
Keep it in a clean place for State Fair and to 
show to visitors. 


10. Exhibit for a short time the best work in the 
schoolroom. 

11. Have seasonal decorations. Do not overdeco. 
rate. Make decorations grow out of busy work. 

12. Start Reading Circle work early. Some teach. 
ers give credit for reading. For example, if a 
child reads four books they give him one cues. 
tion less in examination. i 

13. Develop the socialized recitation early in the 
year. Use it often but not exclusively. 

14. Do as much problem-project teaching as _ pos. 
sible 

15. In assigning lessons, it is well to ask, “What 
is it we want to know about this problem? 
Why? Suppose we wished to raise this crop, 
what would we have to know?” Have pupils 
make out questions for assignment. 

16. Have good material on the board in the form of 
questions or outlines. Watch your penmanship. 
“How well pupils write” is worth more than 
“How much they write.” 

18. By planning with another rural teacher, letters 
of pupils may be effectively exchanged for lan- 
guage work. Children of one community may 
write to pupils of another school. 

19. Have the pupils write a letter to their parents 

in language work. 

Teach classical music by means of the phono- 

graph. Read up on the subject and talk about 

the selections. Encourage pupils to bring good 
records from home. 

21. Teach as many good songs as possible. 

22. Be sure to have community meetings. Write 
notes to parents asking them to come. Use your 
telephone to invite them. 

23. If you cannot lead community singing, ask 
someone to do it for you. Have it. 
Let pupils trace patterns for recreation. Have 
them for the most part do educational busy 
work; that is, work toward a definite purpose. 
25. Be sure to have warm lunches during the cold 
weather. Organize the school into companies 
with a captain at the head of each company. 
Let each company plan its own method of serv 
ing lunches. 
Be sure to have a general assembly period. 
Talks or stories by the pupils, dramatizations, 
short book reports, simple experimentation in 
elementary science, discussion of current events, 
health, manners and morals, nature study, civ- 
ics, historical events of the community, and 
talks by farmers are all appropriate. 

27. Use the dictionary little with younger pupils. 
Develop pronunciation by phonograms and 
meaning by use. 

28. Use good basic readers for intensive reading 
twice a week. Have silent reading two days 
and group reading one day. Read for speed 
and comprehension. Use tests ocasionally. 

29. Organize a school society to meet Friday after- 
noon. Have the program grow out of the work. 
Have the following committees in this society: 
a A Committee on Sanitation, whose duty is to 

look after the neatness of the school, the 
yard, and outbuildings. 

b A Poster Committee to plan means of making 
posters whenever they think they could be 
used effectively. 

c A Thrift Committee to plan ways and means 
to save. 

d A Red Cross Committee to plan means of do- 
ing Red Cross work. 

e A Local History Committee to write up the 
history of the community. (Two copies should 
be written, one kept in the school library and 
one sent to the county superintendent. This 
history should contain the most important 
events of the community.) 

f Have a rural school paper written during the 
week and read it at the society meeting. 

g Organize a Health Club in the society and 
have reports or Health Talks. 

h Have surprise programs by the different 
“warm lunch companies.” 

i Occasionally have best themes read, best stor« 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Note: All correspondence for Mr. Solar should be addressed to Mr. Frank I. Solar, 5521 Third Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








FRIEND who taught in a lo- . boys study the problems and meth- 
cation school visited my shop How One Teacher Started a Workshop ods of procedure for themselves. 


and asked me this question: “Why 


This relieves the teacher of extra 


e 
isn’t manual training as good for ma Cloakroom instruction. 


my boys as it is for yours?” I 


The work bench shown here- 





agreed with him that it was but 
that his boys were unfortunate be- 
cause they lived in a small loca- 
tion district. He said that he 
thought it was an outrage that 
the country boys could not have 
the advantages that the city boys 
do; at any rate, he was going to 
have a bench and some tools in 
his shop. He asked the superin- 
tendent for equipment, but the re- 
quest was refused. 

The boys in the upper grade of 
his school held a meeting and de- 
cided to equip a bench of their 
own. They brought in any tools 
that could be spared at home, and 
one boy furnished enough lumber 
for the bench. ‘ 

The bench was built and located 
in front of a window in the cloak- 
room. Work started, and soon 
many small kitchen racks, towel 
holders, stools, and toys were fin- 
ished. These articles were sold 
and the money used to buy tools 
and lumber. To-day the boys from 
this school work in one of the best 
equipped shops in the world, lo- 








with is made of two by fours, 
plank, and regular %” lumber. 
Lumber of other dimensions may 
be used if on hand. The bench is 
a good average height, but the 
length may be changed to suit 
available space. The brace at the 
back will strengthen the bench 
and the tray is convenient for 
holding small parts and_ tools. 
Assemble the parts of the bench 
with nails or screws. 

Space is allowed for a vise at 
each end of the bench. <A good 
vise is a great advantage. One 
similar to that shown is a good 
type and can be obtained from the 
manufacturers of manual train- 
ing benches at small cost. They 
have secondhand vises and sec- 
onds which will serve the purpose 
and cost much less than a new 
vise. 

Every country and village school 
should have a work bench where 
our future inventors and mechan- 
ics can begin by making kites, 
water wheels, bird houses, radio 
sets, and useful things for the 








cated in the northern part of 


school and home. 


Minnesota. Under the early make- Manual Training Class Making Toys and Useful Articles On receipt of a stamped ad- 


shift conditions all who desired 
could not work at one time. Only those who were satisfactory in aca- 
demic branches were allowed to spend time at the bench. 

This form of handwork usually appeals to the older and troublesome 
boys and is a great help to the teacher in keeping them interested in their 
regular school lessons. Books containing drawings and descriptions for 
making useful and interesting projects can be obtained at small cost. 
These books are just the thing for the boys who do not like to study. The 


dressed envelope I will gladly an- 
swer or send drawings for making a smaller bench more desirable for the 
home. To the first five country teachers who will send me pictures of a 
bench their boys have made, I will send my series of project drawings, 
booklets of Bird House Blue Prints and Simple Radio Sets. Remember, 
boys, a good-sized stamped addressed envelope should accompany every re- 
quest for information and drawings. A small-sized envelope will not hold 
drawings and blue prints. 
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Rural School and Communit y — continued from Page 50 


ies told, poems that were learned in language 

class, dramatization, songs, and folk-dances. 

Supervise the drawing up of a constitution. 

Have officers and conduct the society by Rob- 

ert’s Rules of Order. 

30. Hold a mothers’ meeting at least once a year. 
Present each mother with a booklet containing 
poems on “Mother.” 

31. Have some recognition of Halloween, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, Valentine’s Day, Easter 
and Decoration Day, as bright spots for remem- 
brance. 

32. Have a pleasant last day. 
what they would like to do. 
educational value. 

33. Have physical exercises during the period in 
which the pupils are most restless. 

34. Have a committee on plays and games for the 
playground. Change this often. 

85. Have someone responsible for raising and car- 
ing for the flag. 

36. Have two pupils responsible for getting water. 
Make this an honor. 

37. Encourage boys to save seed corn in the fall. 
Teach them how to select it and care for it. 
Send to State Agricultural Department for 
pamphlets on “Corn” and have boys work out 
a profitable corn project. 

38. Encourage calf, pig, and sheep clubs. 
are splendid agricultural projects. 

39. Occasionally have pupils work up something for 
community meetings. 

40. Have a bulletin board. Encourage pupils to 
bring news items. Use these items for dis- 
cussion. 

41. Do not hesitate to ask the County Supervisors 
for help or advice. They appreciate such an in- 
vitation. It raises you rather than lowers you 
in their estimation because they then know that 
you are in earnest and are trying to succeed. 


ry 


Let the pupils decide 
See that it has an 


These 


Under “Primitive” Conditions 
By Margaret A. Bartlett 


HEN Miss Walton was forced to give up her 
Wes school and take the little country school 

that would allow her to live at home with her 
invalid mother, she was, at first, sick at heart over 
what she termed the primitive conditions that ex- 
isted. In her city school every consideration had 
been given to the health of the children. Not only 
was there every sanitary convenience, but a school 
nurse saw that the children’s health was safeguard- 
ed and that their physical development was satis- 
factory. Here in the country school Miss Walton 
found nothing—absolutely nothing—but a _ one- 
roomed building, with blackboards, seats, desk, 
stove and a fair number of windows. 

The school board was a relic of the olden days: 
they could see nothing wrong with the school. It 
was the same they attended: why should anything 
about it be changed? Not one cent would they con- 
tribute toward the improvements Miss Walton sug- 
gested, 

But the teacher was determined to go ahead with 
her plans, even though she had to take money from 
her own purse. Her first move was to discard the 
open-topped pail from which the children had been 
in the habit of dipping out water, and in which 
generally they had succeeded in dipping their fin- 
gers, rough with dirt. She substituted for the gal- 
vanized pail a brand-new galvanized oil can— the 
kind with a faucet at the bottom. This one of the 
boys filled from the neighboring pump each morn- 
ing She insisted that each child bring his own 
drinking-cup or go thirsty. Thus, each child was 
enabled to have clean water from a clean cup, in- 
stead of dirty water from a much-mouthed dipper. 

Seeing a farmer who lived near by whitewashing 
his fence one day, Miss Walton hailed him and ask- 
ed if she could have the whitewash that remained 
for use on the school toilets. Her request was made 
in such a pleasant, friendly way that the farmer, 
almost without thinking, not only offered to give her 
sufficient whitewash for the buildings, but volun- 
teered his services. 

Thus were two unsanitary conditions ameliorated. 

Her next step was to determine the standard of 
health of her pupils. She called on a physician and 


learned the essential indications of sickness and 
health which would be likely to be of help to her. 


She bought a clinical thermometer to keep in her 
desk and use if a child appeared unwell. She bor- 
rowed a pair of ordinary farm scales, brought a 
yardstick from home, and then was ready to begin 
her “physical examinations.” 

Each child was weighed and measured, his throat 
was examined by the aid of a pocket flashlight, and 
his sight and hearing were tested as well as the 
teacher was capable of doing. She could not, of 
course, make a minute examination of each pupil, 
but she did wish to discover any serious defects. 

Her examination of the eyes showed her the best 
seats, in respect to light and blackboard, for differ- 
ent pupils; while the hearing test revealed the fact 
that three boys in the room were slightly deaf, 
which accounted for the fact that in class they 
often answered as if they had been dreaming and 
had not heard previous answers. 

Her report as to weight and height, compared 
with a standard table, she sent into every home, 
with a word of suggestion where such was neces- 
sary. The pupils one and all were “for her.” This 
meant that the parents gradually came to regard 
her as one who was keenly interested in the welfare 
of their children, and therefore they soon became 
her champion, doing whatever she requested. Be- 
fore her second year of teaching in the little school, 
the board had consented to some of her improve- 
ments for the benefit of the children. She found, 
as others have, that handicaps may often be over- 
come if one sets about overcoming them. 





Those Foreign Pupils 
By Sarah Howland Murdock 


S a people, we Americans are fond of travel 
and we indulge this liking to the limit of our 


purses. Some travel de luxe in private cars, 
while others take the “movie” route or buy a flivver 
and go gypsying and camping. along the way. 
Teachers, however, have another means of travel, 
not available for the rest of the world. The foreign 
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A Foreign Colony in a Rural Community 


children in one’s class are an open sesame to foreign 
backgrounds. 
Have you never wished to know more about that 


picturesque Spain, whence came the parents of’ 


those gentle-mannered Spanish children? Have you 
never speculated on the strange wanderings through 
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A Migratory Foreign Group—Gypsies 





distant lands of the ancestors of those doggedly 
patient Hebrew boys and girls? And the Italians, 
also? Have not their golden voices and their sunny 
smiles piqued your interest in their homeland, its 
history, art and present condition? Why not em- 
brace the opportunity to learn foreign backgrounds 
through your foreign children? The present op- 
portunity may never come your way again. 





Suppose, for instance, that one would like to go 
traveling by proxy to Italy, without ever leaving the 
borders of the United States. One might start with 
a little preparatory reading course, following an 
outline as below. 


ITALY 


_ 


. One-half hour to one hour daily study of Italian 
language. 

. Geography of Italy. Mountains and rivers, cit. 

ies, etc. 

Products and industries. 

History. 

Art and music. 

. Literature. 

. Customs, dress, festivities, folk dances, etc. 

. Religious ideals. 

Home life, food, ete. 


PH AA MA Pp 


After a general reading course of this kind, one 
would be able to enter a foreign home and ask jn- 
telligent questions without giving that impression 
of condescension which our new Americans so re- 
sent. Your sincere interest in their fascinating 
homeland will please the foreign parent and he 
will respond accordingly. Incidentally you may be 
able to help him to understand and like America 
better. 

The cosmopolitan teacher who understands for- 
eign peoples and backgrounds is becoming more 
sought-for every day. Americanization projects 
and larger and better-salaried positions are within 
such a super-teacher’s grasp. The foreign children 
in your classes are a great opportunity—the pass- 
port to your own future advancement and to your 
country’s safety. Why not let them lead you? 


0D 0D 0D OED 


Random Thoughts 


By Ben F. Robinson 
Oe one’s ability to advance keginners in 


“readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic” is the 
standard by which the people of a community 
measure a teacher’s success. 


Children that have the right kind of parental 
teaching seldom cause any trouble in discipline at 
school. Of course, it is hardly to be expected that 
the school will be able to overcome all the uncom- 
mendable traits acquired at home. 


The teacher who refuses to do everything within 
her power to encourage economy among her pupils, 
is a slacker of the worst sort, and undeserving of a 
place in our public schools. 


The young teacher who starts out to treat all her 
pupils “‘just alike,” makes a serious mistake. Since 
no two dispositions are identical, the judicious teach- 
er studies the individual characteristics of each 
child, and deals with them accordingly. 

There is absolutely nothing else so useful as 
music to brighten things up. When clouds come, 
pencils drop, feet shuffle, and a hundred other com- 
monplace things make the day seem unendurably 
long, let us lay aside all work, open hearts and win- 
dows, and sing. 


Nothing makes it harder for a teacher. than a 
neighborhood quarrel. Children’s fusses are bad 
enough; but when parents themselves become in- 
volved, the situation is ten times worse. At such 
a time the wise teacher realizes that silence is 
golden; or, in more modern terms, that “mum is 
the word.” 


Wholesome food, pure water, fresh air, and out- 
door exercise, combined with sound sleep and a 
cheerful mind, will give the average person that 
inexhaustible store of nervous energy so essential 
to the teacher. 


Lay aside the book often and give exercises to 
test the pupils’ general knowledge. Most boys and 
girls delight in telling what they have learned by 
experience and observation. Often the dullest 
pupil, so far as book learning is concerned, has the 
largest fund of practical and useful information. 

Johnnie Green is red-haired and freckle-faced, 
pigeon-toed and cross-eyed. His coat is threadbare, 
his trousers are patched, and his shoes are out at 
the toes. To look at him, one would not think that 
he knew twice. Yet Johnnie stood first in a class of 
twenty bright boys and girls; which reminds me 
that one cannot always‘tell by the looks of a toad 
how far it can jump. 
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American History and Citizenship—I 
Plans for Teachers of Seventh and Eighth Grades 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 
(Book Right Reserved) 


MERICA thus far has been the greatest 

experiment in democracy that the world 
has seen. ... History, as taught in the past, 
has focused the pupils’ attention upon mili- 
tary greatness. Democracy demands that the 
pupils of to-day shall study the progress of 
nations and races rather than the story of 
kings and generals. To this end periods of 
history shall be chosen and the life of the peo- 
ple during these periods made real by means 
of research and project teaching, culminating 
in pageants. The life of the mass of the peo- 
ple in each period should be studied and the 
causes for their advancement or retardation 
discussed and the far-reaching effect of new 
discoveries, new inventions and new ideas 
should be shown. 

Each period studied should be vividly con- 
trasted with everyday conditions of the pres- 
ent time. This will render interesting re- 
search into our own life and community con- 
ditions, and these should be carefully studied, 
defects noted, and the pupils taught that it is 
their duty to make the world better and to 
bring nearer the brotherhood of men and the 
peace of the world.—Katherine Devereux 
Blake, Chairman of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Education on “Changes 
Needed in the Elementary School Course.” 





It is the purpose of this series of articles to give 
the teacher a vision of the possibilities of incul- 
cating in the minds of her pupils a broader concept 
of the American ideal of government; a proper un- 
derstanding of the way in which a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people con- 
stitutes the only answer to the crimes of European- 
ism; and a glimpse of world citizenship founded on 
true brotherhood as a result of a right comprehen- 
sion of this ideal. 

Charl Ormond Williams, former president of the 
National Education Association, says, “The teacher 
is the real maker of history, and no nation can rise 
above the vision and character of its teachers.” It 
is the sincere hope of the writer that teachers using 
these lessons will catch something of the spirit in 
which they are written and will approach the teach- 
ing of United States history with a new viewpoint 
and a broader perspective. 


1. A Glimpse Into the Past 


That the pupils may appreciate the significance 
of the principles underlying the establishment of “a 
new nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal,” the 
teacher should lead them back, by way of review, to 
a brief consideration of conditions and events that 
mark the growth and development of the spirit of 
individual liberty. There is little time to pause for 
discussion of material that should have been cov- 
ered in lower grades, however, and a brief survey 
of the expanding thought that led to the discovery 
and founding of a new land may best be accom- 
plished by the free use of stories, pictures, anecdotes, 
etc. The material given here forms a basis for five 
lessons, 

Teacher’s Aim: To present a picture of conditions 
and events that led to the discovery of America. 


Pupils’ Motive: To find out how people lived before 
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the continent of North America had been dis- 
covered. 
I. Sussect MATTER. 
The Nobles and Towns 
Village Life 
Churches and Monasteries 
Pilgrimages and Crusades 
Commerce 


II. PROCEDURE. 


(a) Preparation: How many members of this 
class were born in this community? Were your par- 
ents born here? From what part of the country 
did your parents come? How many have parents 
or grandparents that came over “from the old coun- 
try”? From what countries did they come? Now, 
of course, we know that all of our ancestors came 
at some time in the past from European countries. 
You learned in the fifth and sixth grades that there 
was a time when people in Europe knew nothing 
whatsoever about this great and beautiful land of 
ours. 

In the first few lessons that we have, we shall 
take a glance into the days of the past and talk 
about the way people lived in those early times. We 
suppose, naturally, that their lives were very dif- 
ferent from ours. 

(b) Discussion: About 1,000 years ago people 
knew very little about the world as we know it now. 
On the map of Europe in your history textbook you 
may see what a small portion of even the Old World 
was known to our early ancestors. The northeast- 
ern part of Europe was still in the possession of 
heathen peoples. Most of Africa and Asia, all of 
America and Australia were unknown. You remem- 
ber that Rome had built up a very strong nation 
known as the Roman Empire. This empire extend- 
ed over most of the known world, and as long as it 
lasted there was a very strong central government. 
But when Rome was conquered all of this vast ter- 
ritory was divided up into many little parts. Nowhere 
was there any government, and people fought 
among themselves. The strongest won. By and by, 
when people grew weary of fighting they gathered 
about these strong courageous leaders for protec- 
tion. The rich and powerful men promised to fight 
and protect their weaker neighbors, if they in turn 
would raise food and take care of their land for 
them and go to battle with them when necessary. 
This they were glad to do. 

Of course there were a great many such strong 
and powerful men who had promised to protect 
others and some of these were always anxious to 
acquire more land and greater wealth. So they 
made war upon each other and tried in every way 
to extend their power by conquest. There was so 
much fighting that great castles and forts had to 
be built and in these lived the nobles with their 
soldiers and servants. When warlike neighbors at- 
tempted to capture more land, the poorer people 
fled to the great castles where they found protec- 
tion and safety behind the high stone walls. The 
ruins of many of these castles and fortifications 
may be seen in Europe to-day. (Show pictures of 
castles and make drawings to illustrate the differ- 
ent ways in which they were protected.) 

These castles of olden time were very interesting. 
No doubt you have read stories that describe the 
life in them. What can you tell about the way in 
which the young men were trained? Why were 
they always trained for war? Who were the 
knights? 

Describe the ceremony by which a young man be- 
came a knight. (Harding, New Medieval and Mod- 





ern History, pp. 163-164.) How was a _ knight 
equipped for battle? Describe a tournament. De- 
scribe the way in which the people of the castle 
passed their time. 

Why do you think that people living in such a 
way knew very little about the outside world? 
What things do you suppose they talked about and 
thought most about? 

(The motion picture Robin Hood graphically por- 
trays the life of this period. See also the illustra- 
tions of Pyle’s Robin Hood and books on King 
Arthur and his court.) 


II. Village Life in the Middle Ages and To-day 

(a) Preparation: Describe a village that you are 
familiar with. In what ways do the inhabitants 
make their living? How does the life of a villager 
differ from that of a farmer? 

(b) Discussion: During the period of history 
known as the Middle Ages, village life was quite 
different from village life in our country to-day. In 
the first place most of the villagers were farmers, 
but they did not live upon their farms as we do 
now. Instead, their houses were all grouped to- 
gether in a cluster, and the farm lands, meadows 
and woods surrounded them on all sides. The 
houses were quite small, usually containing but one 
room. The roof was covered with straw and the 
barns and sheds for the farm animals were very 
close. There were no streets as we have them now, 
but rather mere lanes that were doubtless quite 
filthy. There was usually a church near by,*and a 
house somewhat larger and more pretentious than 
the rest, belonging to the noble or his representative. 

As time went by, and people began to think more 
about their crops and about improving their living 
conditions, there was less fighting. There was not 
so much need for strongly fortified castles, and the 
nobles built more and more villages for the poorer 
classes. If a rich lord owned quite a number of 
these small villages, he could not, of course, live in 
each one and manage it, so he appointed some 
trusty knight or squire to live in the village manor 
house and look after his interests. The villagers 
still owed allegiance to their overlord and had to 
obey his representative, but you can see how they 
became more and more independent as the need for 
his protection grew less. Sometimes, indeed, they 
even rebelled and drove away nobles and formed 
towns of their own. Usually, however, they lived 
quietly and obeyed, although they began to think 
more and more about freedom. 

Can you give a reason why there was less fight- 
ing and plundering in the island of Great Britain 
at this time than on the continent of Europe? Show 
that peaceful pursuits and independent thinking 
might naturally develop more rapidly on such an 
island than on the mainland of Europe. What ge- 
ographic factors aided? 

About the village on all sides lay the farm lands. 
These were divided into long narrow fields, sep- 
arated only by narrow ridges or strips of unplowed 
grasslands. As all of these fields did not run in the 
same direction, the whole landscape must have 
looked like irregular checkerboards or patchwork 
quilts. Farm implements were crude and scarce. 
The work must have been extremely hard and tire- 
some. The food was corase and unwholesome. There 
was little protection from the winters and the peas- 
ants or laborers were ignorant and superstitious. 

Find pictures of the houses and farm implements 
used during the Middle Ages. Find pictures and 
descriptions of the people, their dress and customs. 
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III. How the Towns and Cities Began 


(a) Preparation: Can you see why the people 
did not live in towns and cities at the beginning of 
the Middle Ages? How would castle life tend to 
prevent the growth of cities? Show the necessity 
for towns as trade began to develop. What geo- 
graphic factors probably aided in the location of 
towns? 

(b) Discussion: At first the towns belonged to 
the nobles just as the villages and castles did, but 
by and by they became more independent. People 
began to trade more and more with each other and 
in order to make trading easier, began to gather 
together into towns. It wasn’t always easy to break 
away from the overlord or noble, but as new ideas 
and new contacts were established through trade, 
the poorer classes began to unite with each other to 
gain advantages in trade and to protect themselves 
from the nobles. Sometimes, too, they were able to 
buy freedom and concessions from the nobles who 
were frequently in need of money: What other ad- 
vantages could they gain through co-operation? 
Can you show how the establishment of great fairs 
and public market places would help in the develop- 
ment of new ideas and a greater desire for free- 
dom? 

When rights were purchased, or won from the 
nobles or kings by force, the townsmen were wise 
enough to have them written down in documents 
which they called their charters. Naturally they 
were very careful to protect and safeguard these 
charters in every way. 

Merchants and almost all other workers began to 
form societies which they called guilds. They were, 
in many respects, like our trade unions of to-day. 
They made rules for the regulation of the lives and 
occupations of their members and formed a sort of 
little government of their own. Townspeople were 
not free to go and come as they are nowadays. 
They were bound to their own towns and could not 
change their occupations as they wished. Children 
had to remain and marry in the same class and oc- 
cupation as their parents. 

There were great walls about these towns, for 
they often had to protect themselves from invasion 
and attack by their enemies. There was usually a 
town hall or guild hall surmounted by a tall tower 
or belfry. Watch was kept here day and night and 
the great bell was rung to warn the citizens of the 
approach of enemies, of fires, of council or court 
meetings, and the hours for beginning or closing 
work. It also rang the “curfew” at night. What 
poems have you read about the “curfew” sounding 
at evening? 

Find pictures of the old medieval walled towns. 
Find pictures of the daily life, habits and customs 
of the townspeople during the Middle Ages. Write 
a story of a girl or boy whose parents belonged to 
some guild during the Middle Ages. 


IV. Churches and Monasteries 


(a) Preparation: How many different denomi- 
nations or churches do you know of? What church 
officers do they require? Who is at their head? In 
what kind of buildings do they worship? 

(b) Discussion: During the Middle Ages there 
was but one recognized church, the Roman Catholic. 
The head of this church, then as now, was the 
Pope. His authority over the church was supreme 
and beneath him in rank were many lower officers 
such as archbishops, bishops, and priests. 

Find pictures of some of the great cathedrals and 
monasteries of Europe. Arrange these pictures in 
an exhibit and find out all that you can about each. 

Many religious men in those days believed they 
could lead better lives and consecrate themselves 
more fully to God by living apart from the world 
and spending much time in prayer and fasting. So 
they became monks and went to live in great build- 
ings with others who believed as they did. In these 
convents or monasteries life was very different 
from life in the outside world. The monks were re- 
quired to perform certain duties about the monas- 
tery, such as farming, gardening and cooking, be- 
sides studying. There are some monasteries now, 
but not so many. The convents where nuns or 


“sisters” live correspond to the men’s monasteries. 
In the Middle Ages, the monks were about the only 





persons who learned to read and write. They spent 
much time in copying old books by hand and in 
drawing and painting ‘beautiful pictures to illus- 
trate them. They were very careful in their work. 
If it had not been for them, valuable records and 
classics might have been destroyed. Can you ex- 
plain why it is sometimes said that “they kept the 
lamps of civilization burning during the Dark 
Ages”? 

Find pictures and descriptions of the habits, 
dress, and customs of the monks. Show how their 
labors paved the way for more learning, better 
farming conditions and reformation of corrupt 
church practices. What are the names of some fa- 
mous monks? (St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, 
etc.) 


V. Pilgrimages and Crusades 


(a) Preparation: What can you say about the 
attitude of people toward religion during the Mid- 
dle Ages? 


(b) Discussion: The Church taught that people 
would suffer for their sins after death, unless they 
had averted God’s wrath. It was believed that if 
they could find some holy relic or touch something 
that Jesus or the early apostles had touched, they 
would be saved. Consequently they were very anx- 
ious to visit the places in which Bible events had 
occurred. Sometimes they started on very long 
journeys to the tombs or birthplaces of the apostles 
or saints. Many of them set out on foot to visit the 
place of the sepulchre of Jesus because they be- 
lieved that by so doing they could win eternal re- 
demption. These people were called pilgrims. 
When such pilgrims returned to their home com- 
munities and told about all of their remarkable 
adventures in foreign lands, others wished to go. 
There were many interesting things to learn on 
such journeys and these pilgrims brought back new 
and strange ideas. Soon there were great numbers 
of pilgrims traveling to and from the Holy Land. 
How would such travels broaden the ideas of the 
travelers and of the people at home? Would they 
result in an increasing desire for liberty? Show 
the different routes over which such pilgrims might 
travel from England or Western Europe to Pales- 
tine. What dangers and hardships were they apt 
to encounter? What different peoples were they 
apt to see in their travels? Tell the story of the 
search for the Holy Grail. 

About the time when the pilgrimages were the 
most popular, the Turks captured the Holy Land 
and many outrages were committed upon Chris- 
tians and the holy shrines. When the news reached 
England and Western continental Europe people 
were very much excited and made up their minds 
at once to do all they could to rescue the sepulchre 
of Jesus from the hands of the infidel. Consequent- 
ly when a call was sent out for help in a war 
against the Turks, many thousands of knights, 
nobles, monks, and poor people made ready to start 
at once to engage in a Holy War. All such volun- 
teers were given a cross made of red cloth to be 
worn upon the breast as a protection from evil. 
These people were called Crusaders. Some of them 
went on foot, without food and without money. Of 
course, countless numbers perished. Others went 
more fully prepared and spent a long time in such 
warfare. Comparatively few came back. 

Other Crusades followed the first and there was 
fighting for many years between the Christians and 
Turks. There was even a “Children’s Crusade.” 
Read the stories of Peter the Hermit and Richard 
the Lion-Hearted in Famous Men of the Middle 
Ages, by Haaren and Poland. 

Show how these Crusades helped to broaden the 
ideas of the people of Europe. What new ideas 
about fighting, protective armor, implements of 
warfare, etc., could the Crusaders bring home with 
them? Through what cities and countries did they 
pass? How were such cities as Venice, Pisa, and 
Genoa benefited by the travels of the Crusaders 
through them? In what way did the sight of such 
cities benefit the Crusaders? Can you see why the 
use of money as a medium of exchange and the 
growth of banks developed as a result of the Cru- 
sades? 

What new food products might come into use as 


a result of the Crusades? How would the increaseq 
desire for such foods stimulate commerce? Can 
you see that all of this would lead to expanding 
thoughts, desire for travel, longing for adventure 
and impulses toward discovering new and distant 
lands? 





Additional Topics for Development 


1. Should Leif Ericson rather than Columbus be 

honored as the discoverer of North America? 

(a) The emigration of 50,000 Norwegian pil- 
grims from Norway to Greenland, Iccland 
and Scotland. 

(b) The voyage of Leif Ericson and his dis- 
covery in the year 1000 of the continent of 
North America and subsequent explorations 
and discoveries. 

(c) Voyage of Christopher Columbus in 1477 to 
Iceland to talk with seafaring men there. 

(d) Later voyages of Columbus, his discovery of 
San Salvador and landing on the coast of 
Central America. 

How America received its name. 

John Cabot and his discoveries. 

Vasco da Gama, Balboa and Magellan. 

Cartier on the St. Lawrence. 

. Cortez in Mexico. 

De Soto. 

. The French and Spaniards in conflict in Amer- 

ica—Coligny; Menendez. 

- Conflict between Spain and England sets Eng- 

land free to colonize in America—Gilbert; Ra- 
leigh. 


to 
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Bringing Sixth Grade Reading up to 
Standard 


By Rosa B. Parrott 
High School, Roseburg, Oregon 


HE value of standard tests to stimulate an in- 

terest in reading was demonstrated by an ex- 

periment which I made while Supervisor of 
Reading in the Salem State Normal School, Salem, 
Massachusetts. The Principal, Director of Train- 
ing, and Sixth Grade Supervisor of the school all 
assisted in making the experiment possible. 

On March 21, 1921, the pupils of the sixth grade 
were given the Russell Sage Foundation Test, P. S. 
1. The median for the sixth grade is 9.33. The 
median made was 5.62. On June 9 the Russell 
Sage Foundation Test, P. S. 2, was given. The 
median of the class was 10.02. What was done to 
raise this from 3.71 below standard to .69 above in 
less than three months? I gave each Monday morn- 
ing a test to develop speed and comprehension, as 
the test of March 21 had demonstrated a lack in 
both these essential qualities. To these tests, which 
are described below, I attribute the pupils’ phe- 
nomenal progress. 


First TEst 


Material—“Phaethon” in Stepping Stones to Lit- 
erature, Book IV. (Any selection which will hold 
interest can be used.) 

Procedure—Had children read as rapidly as they 
could for three minutes. Kept time and had them 
mark at the end of each minute. Tabulated on the 
board the number of words read each minute. 
When the results were complete, I told the class 
that a sixth grader should read from 180 to 220 
words per minute. Some had read more, but the 
majority had read less. I announced that on the 
next Monday we would have another test, and that 
I would like to have everyone come up to the grade 
standard. I suggested that pupils read at home 
and time themselves. (In this test nothing was 
said about comprehension. Speed was the ob- 
jective.) 

SECOND TEST 


Material—“Persephone” in Stepping Stones to 
Literature, Book IV. 

Procedure—Had pupils read for one minute. 
Asked them to tell me what they had found about 
Persephone. They could tell very little. We then 
counted the words. The majority had read over 
220. Had them read for another minute. I again 
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stopped them and had them tell what they had 
found out. They could tell much more than during 
the first minute. Their speed had decreased but 
little, and their comprehension had increased ma- 
terially, because they knew they were going to be 
asked to reproduce. I announced that the next 
Monday I would give a test, in which they would 
be required to read rapidly and also to know what 
they were reading about. I again suggested that 
some practice at home would help. 


THIRD TEST 


Material—Three paragraphs, with accompanying 
questions, were written on the board and concealed. 
One of these paragraphs with the questions fol- 
lows: 

Mercury was the messenger of the gods. He had 
wings on his sandals, his cap and his staff. He 
brought Pandora to earth. 

(a) Was Mercury the messenger of the gods? 

(b) Did he have wings on his shoulders? 

Procedure—I prepared slips of paper numbered 
1, 2, 3, corresponding to the paragraphs. Before 
passing these out, I exposed the first paragraph 
and explained to the pupils what was expected of 
them. I then gave them the slips, and had them 
write the answers to (a) and (b) of the first para- 
graph. Before exposing the other two paragraphs, 
I discussed some mythological names that I feared 


might be confusing. Paragraphs 2 and 3 were then 
exposed and two minutes allowed for answering the 
questions. All did not finish. Note that it was 
only necessary to write yes or no. Only those pa- 
pers that were correct were returned. 


FourRTH TEST 


Material—Three paragraphs featuring other 
mythological characters. 

Procedure—In this test, I had one of the pupils 
explain what was to be done. I cleared up any 
words that might confuse them. (Some may ask, 
“Why use material that necessitates the clearing 
up of words?” I believe that these weekly or daily 
tests can be made the means not only of improving 
speed and comprehension, but of supplying and fix- 
ing in the mind much useful knowledge, hence the 
choice.) This test resulted in several correct pa- 
pers. The pupils were developing an interest that 
was most gratifying. 


FIFTH TEST 


Material—Three paragraphs of three sentences 
each, telling some facts about a Massachusetts 
author. (These were used to teach pupils about the 
writers of their own state, in preparation for Pa- 
triots’ day.) 

Hawthorne was born in Salem. He wrote The 





House of the Seven Gables. The building in Salem 
known as The House of the Seven Gables is still 
preserved. 

1. Was Hawthorne born in Boston? 

2. Did he write The House of the Seven Gables? 

Procedure—Conducted the test in the same way 
as those relating to mythology. 


SrxtH TEST 
Material—Opposite Test from Lewis and Row- 
land’s Silent Readers, Grade V. 
Procedure—Followed plan outlined in book, writ- 
ing material on board as we had only one book. 


SEVENTH TEST 


Material—“Can You Act” Test from the reader 
named above. 

Procedure—Followed plan outlined in book, ex- 
cept that I wrote the parts on the board. 


EIGHTH TEST 


Material—Mixed Classification Test from the 
same reader. 

Procedure—Followed the plan of the book, using 
the board. 


NINTH TEST 
This was the Russell Sage Foundation Test, P. 




















HE photographs and drawings show three 


glasses decorated with enamel paints. The 
low ones cost thirty-five cents per dozen, the 
taller one was brought from home. These jars 
filled with jelly or marmalade make fine gifts or 
they sell readily at fairs and bazaars. 

The small conventional design of oranges is 
quite effective upon the black lid (see I). The 
gray lid has a design in grapes in purple and 
green (see II). The basket of fruit upon the lid 
of the tall jar is just a trifle too large for the 
space (see III). 

Be sure that the lid is perfectly clean and dry 
before painting the background. Two thin coats 
of enamel wear better than one thick coat and 
there is very little difference in the amount of 
paint required. When the background is thor- 
oughly dry, transfer the design to the lid. This 
design should first be worked out upon paper. 

Black or silver gray enamels were used for the 
first coats. The designs were made by mixing 
artists’ tube oil colors with white enamel paint. 
As the enamels dry quickly, mix only a small 





Decorated Glasses for Jelly and Marmalade 


BY MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 


amount at a time and 
keep the lid on the can 
when not in use. Use 
turpentine to thin and 
mix the colors and also 
for cleaning the brushes. 
The design for the 
glass can be drawn up- 
on paper, which is then 
fastened to the inside of 
the top edge of the glass 
with a paper clip. This 
saves drawing the out- 
line upon the glass. 











DESIGNS FOR JELLY JARS 
ONLY 4 OE IW IS SHOWN 
THE LID WITH OBANGE 
DESIGN -I- DOES NOT 


SHOW CLEARLY IN 
PHOTOGRAPH 
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S. 2, in which, as already stated, the median made 
was 10.02, as compared with the 5.62 made less 
than three months before; a gain of 4.40. 

Little time was given to the tests, but it was 
enough to incite the pupils to do their best. It is 
because they arouse ambition that these standard 
tests are invaluable. They stimulate not only the 
student but the teacher as well, since she is meas- 
uring her attainments by those of others, 

During our testing period, the regular reading 
class, which met three times a week, was reading 
Pyle’s Robin Hood. The important incidents were 
impressed by means of questions. This tended to 
help comprehension. A Book Club, which had been 
organized in the sixth grade and to which most of 
the class belonged, assisted in developing an inter- 
est in reading, as each member was required to 
read one book from the Book Club list every two 
weeks. A campus dramatization of Robin Hood 
concluded the reading activities for the year. 


dd 


Around the Chemist’s Table 


I—WHAT MADE MAMMOTH CAVE? 
By B. Clifford Hendricks, Ph. D. 


Teachers’ College, University of Nebraska 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Dr. Hendricks has had a long and fruit- 
ful experience as a teacher. After four years in public school 
work, he spent ten years on the faculty of the Peru (Nebraska) 
State Normal School, teaching physics, general science, and 
nature study. For five years he has been a member of the 
chemistry department of the University of Nebraska, and for 
two years a member of the faculty of the Teachers’ College of 
that University. He holds several degrees, including that of 
M.S. from the University of Chicago and that of Ph.D. from 
the University of Nebraska. His writings include ‘“‘A Manual 
of Every-Day Physics” and “A Bulletin of Nature Study in 
Nebraska Schools,’ besides contributions to magazines. Dr. 
Hendricks writes us: ‘I have never lost my satisfaction in 
trying to put materials of science into such form that the 
grade teachers can use them.” The following is a demonstra- 
tion talk such as the author gives to upper grade pupils who 
visit the laboratories of the University of Nebraska. 


NYONE who has seen the Mammoth Cave of 
Kentucky or the Cave of the Winds in Colo- 
rado has wanted to ask such questions as: 

“How did it come to be?” “What giant gouged 
out those immense caverns?” “What fairy artist 
sculptured those columns?” “What decorator placed 
those rock icicles pendant from the ceiling, each 
with its mate reaching up to it from the floor?” 
One would hardly go to a chemist with such ques- 
tions; yet he may know more about the subject than 
would at first be thought. Let us try him and see. 
He will probably make his test tubes and solutions 
answer us. 


I. What Did the Digging and How Was It Done? 


In answering this question, the chemist may first 
ask a few himself: 

1. What will dissolve limestone, that is, calcium 
carbonate? 

In this test tube is a piece of limestone that might 
have been taken from Mammoth Cave. In this 
other test tube is some liquid that tastes sour, and 
turns this paper, litmus, red. Smell of it. It smells 
like vinegar, doesn’t it? It is the acid of vinegar. 
When some of this “vinegar acid” is put upon the 
stone, notice what happens. It dissolves the stone 
and a gas comes off. We may say that “vinegar 
acid” dissolves limestone. 

2. But what is the gas that comes off? 

Let some of the gas from the stone be passed 
through this lime water. You see it turns it milky. 
The white stuff formed in the lime water and mak- 
ing it milky is no other than limestone or the same 
kind of material as this rock that we started with. 
The chemist tells us that any gas that makes lime 
water milky is carbon dioxide. 

8. What has that gas to do with the making of 
caves? 

If much more of the carbon dioxide gas is forced 
through the milky lime water it clears up presently. 
The gas, carbon dioxide, and the water have dis- 
solved the milkiness, that is, the lime. “Vinegar 
acid” dissolved it in the first experiment and now 
this gas in water dissolves it. This gas in water 
acts like acid. Let’s see if it affects litmus paper 
as did the “vinegar acid.” It turns it pink just as 
did the other acid. This carbon dioxide gas and 





water make an acid called carbonic acid. The car- 
bonic acid dissolves limestone. 


4. Where does the water that “wears out” the 
caves get the carbonic acid? 

Again our chemist refers us to his test tubes and 
solutions. He takes some lime water in a test tube 
and bubbles some of his breath through it. It gets 
milky. That means that there is some carbon diox- 
ide in his breath, doesn’t it? If his breath contains 
carbon dioxide and your breath contains carbon di- 
oxide can you see where the rain gets its carbonic 
acid to dissolve the limestone? How then may the 
caverns be formed? 


5. From what else may the water get carbon di- 
oxide? 

In this stoppered bottle are some partially de- 
cayed leaves that have been allowed to stand for 
several days. By changing to a two-holed rubber 
stopper and by the aid of a bicycle pump and some 
tubing, the air from above these leaves is forced 
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Courtesy of the proprietors of *‘Cave of the Winds’’ 


Cave of the Winds, Colorado 


through lime water. Again a milky product re- 
sults. Where did the carbon dioxide come from this 
time? If the rain should trickle through some de- 
caying leaves at earth’s surface before it came to 
the limestone would it then dissolve limestone any 
more readily than before? 

Thus in these five experiments the chemist has 
answered our question: “What did the digging and 
how was it done?” However, one of our original 
queries still remains unanswered. 


II. How Were the “Rock Icicles’” and the Columns 
Made? 


Using some of -the dissolved limestone from the 
carbon dioxide solution, we find that heat applied to 
the test tube causes the milkiness to return. This 
milkiness, it was learned in a previous experiment, 
is limestone. If the test tube holding it were al- 
lowed to stand for a time, the limestone powder 
would settle out. If instead of the burner flame the 
air were allowed to heat and evaporate the water 
from the limestone solution, would the result be any 
different? If some of this lime solution came 
through the roof of the cave and formed a drop 
upon the ceiling, then fell to the floor and of course 
splashed, what would be left at the ceiling and at 





the floor of the cave? If this dropping and splash- 
ing occurred day after day for many days what 
would be the final result? This lime left day after 
day would increase, the lower column growing up- 
ward and the upper coming down. Before they 
“grow together” the upper is called a stalactite and 
the lower is called a stalagmite. After the stalac- 
tite and stalagmite have “grown together” the com- 
bination is called a column. 

So the chemist, with the aid of his test tubes and 
solutions, has shown us how Mother Nature digs 
caves, supports them with pillars and ornaments 
them with fretwork. 
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The Garden Club Market 


By Jessie M. Vandever 


RE the members of your club trying to think 
of some way in which the garden produce 
raised during the summer by the club may 

e disposed of advantageously? If so, try the 
Garden Club Market. This may be held on a Sat- 
urday and if well advertised will not only be a 
good get-acquainted occasion for parents, teachers 
and pupils but it will fully repay those who so wil- 
lingly labored during the warm summer days. 

The following bill makes a good advertisement 
to be distributed through the community. Changes 
in products and prices may be made to suit the lo- 
cality. 





Bring Your Basket and Buy Your Sunday Dinner! 
At the Garden Club Market, open Saturday (date) 
from 10:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. 

eee Foods Beautiful Flowers 
or or 
Sunday’s Dinner Table Decorations 
WONDERFUL SATURDAY BARGAINS 
We undersell all compe- Study these prices and 
tition save money 


Trish Potatoes Sweet Potatoes 
Fine for Boiling, Baking and Frying 
One dozen for $.10 


Bread Bread Bread 
Made by the girls of our Domestic Science Class 
$.05 per loaf 


Cakes Pies 
Of all kinds. Made by the girls of our 
Domestic Science Class 
Cakes $1.00 Pies $.30 
Turnips Beets 

Per bunch $.10 


Parsnips 


Dried Corn Dried Fruits 
Per lb. $.10 
Peppers Onions Tomatoes 


Prices to suit your pocketbook 
Candy Pop Corn 
Plenty for all 


Homemade Jellies and Jams 
Per glass $.15 
Canned Vegetables Canned Fruits 
Beans Tomatoes Corn 
Apples Peaches Plums Pears 
Canned by the Girls’ Canning Club 


The Market Place proper is a large room around 
the walls of which are placed tables for the produce. 
Both room and tables may be made very attractive 
by the use of autumn decorations. If unable to 
secure autumn leaves, vines, etc., brown, yellow, 
red and green crepe paper may be used as a sub- 
stitute. 

The waitresses and waiters back of the tables 
wear white costumes, a white cap and white apron 
with long sleeves being preferred. 

It is a good idea to have a booth or table where 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Read what happened to Tom one warm Autumn 
tol | day. The pictures below show some of the things he 
what ) AN saw. lake your pencil and see if you can draw them --;2 
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ve Once, on a hot He dreamt of India's He saw the jungles 
the lo- September day, Sunny land, Deep and ‘wide, 
‘Tom went to sleep With waving palms With animals 
asad Out in the hay. On every “hand. On every side. 
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The woods were full He saw a lion, Cried Tom,” I see. 
Funny sounds. Large and grim, It’s time to Fly! 
" Tom heard a growl Glare out with shining Just then a came 
And looked ‘around Eyes at him. Wandered by- 
ts 
es 
rn 
ts 
round 
oduce. 
‘active 
ble to 
rellow, ° 
a sub- Tom climbed upon The camel shook him Well well! he laughed, 
santos The camels hump To the ground. ‘Twas all a dream 
apron Find rode away Tom rubbed his eyes Things aren't always 
“— With many a bump Find loolzed around. What they seer!” 
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“Setting-up” Exercises for Daily Use—I 


By WILLIAM P. UHLER, JR., Supervisor of Physical Education, Irvington, N. J. 


=s7-QHE following series of lessons in 
physical training is designed for 
fy} the use of those teachers who with- 

j out special training and without 
| supervision are teaching this sub- 
| ject. Wherever possible the empha- 
sis in physical training should be 
} upon games and athletic sports, 

+4 but many schools are so situated as 

<<) to make this impossible. The teach- 

ers in these schools will of necessity turn to formal 

work as an answer to their problem. To these 

teachers the following lessons will be of value. 

They are designed chiefly for pupils in upper 

grades, but teachers of rural schools will be able to 
adapt them for general use. 

Each lesson should start with introductory work 
in the form of simple marching and facings. This 
work will not appear in the outlines. The first 
group of exercises is the Corrective. Exercises of 
this type are never done to rhythm. They should 
be done intensively. The terminal positions should 





be held. They are always done to response com- 

mands. An example of a response command is: 
Hands on hips (pause), Place. 

Trunk bending forward (pause)......... Bend 

Stretching upward (pause)........... Stretch 

MEDEA Sassen Ssdnseabanackaeceues snes Bend 

Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Bend 

Stretch 

Position 


A command is given with each part of the exer- 
cise. Counts may be used instead of the words 
“bend” and “stretch,” but they should not be used 
rhythmically. 

The Motor Educational exercises may or may not 
be done to rhythm, though the use of rhythm is 
usually preferable. Give special attention’ to cor- 
rectness of form. 

The Hygienic exercises should always be done to 
rhythm. They should be executed with vigor and 
without the strict attention to form which is char- 
acteristic of the previous group. Continue the ex- 
ercise until breathlessness on the part of the pupils 
is apparent. 

Each type of exercise has its individual purpose. 
The Corrective exercise is for the purpose of cor- 
recting postural defects; the Motor Educational is 
for the purpose of developing co-ordination; the 
Hygienic is for the stimulation of the respiratory 
and circulatory systems. Each exercise should be 
repeated a number of times, usually from four to 
eight is sufficient. Exercises involving sideward 
movements will, in this program, be indicated in 
only one direction, the left. These movements should 
always be done on both right and left sides. The 
exercise may be done a number of times in one di- 
rection and then an equal number in the other di- 
rection. Most teachers, however, prefer to alter- 
nate, doing the exercise first to the left and then to 
the right. 

Four lessons will be given for each month. With 
each installment will appear brief notes explaining 
new exercises and giving suggestions as to the way 
in which the exercises should be done. 


LESSON I 
Corrective 
Hands on hips, Place. 
Trunk bending forward............+-- ; . Bend 
Stretching upward...............-005- Stretch 


[Keep back flat, head in line with trunk.] 


Motor Educational 
Hands on hips, Place. 


Heel raising......... UGpbbekt ses ousabaeee One 
Deep knee bending..........++eeeeeeeees Two 
Return to first position..... se eccceeces Three 
Return to fundamental position......... Four 


[Keep trunk erect in all deep knee bending. Do not 
allow trunk to fall forward.] 


Hands on hips, Place. | f d 
With arm raising sideward, charging sideward 
IE ccokaseseacdceseeeseber -eeeee One—two 


[Arms in plane of the shoulders, palms downward 
unless otherwise indicated. ] 
Hygienic ue ; ; . . 
With arm raising sideward, jumping to —_ 
TEEETETET eovccccccecece eeocccce eooeee UNO 





Lowering arms and jumping, feet together. ..Two 
[Cadence of 120 counts to the minute (ordinary mil- 
itary marching time). Exercise done with vigor. 
Keep the motion continuous. | 

Arms to thrust, Place. 

Running in place.................6- One—two 

Three—four 


[Raise knees to height of hips.] 
[If breathing exercises are desired, use West Point 
Breathing: 

Turn palms outward and inhale. 

Turn palms inward and exhale. 
Breathing will take care of itself if the hygienic ex- 
ercises are done vigorously and continued long 
enough. Time should be allowed the pupils after 
each exercise for them to regain normal rate of 
breathing. | 


LESSON II 
Corrective 
Raising arms sideward, Raise. 

Describing small circles above and behind the 
BROUMGEES sc bwsesseu ese ecsecneaue One—two 
[Circles made with arms extended. The movement 
is in the shoulder. Do not allow the arms to go be- 
low or in front of the shoulder. ] 

Motor Educational 
With arm bending forward, placing left foot side- 


WAU: Goclucrcolek ise aesus see secaee One 
Flinging arms sideward..............eee00: Two 
Return to first position...............000- Three 
EDMUON: 65 sonsses sawn fica etuadesbauanesar Four 


[Elbows are at shoulder level, pressed backward as 
far as possible. Hands in front of chest, palms down- 
ward. Place the foot two foot lengths to the left, 
weight evenly distributed on feet.] 


With arm bending upward, placing left foot for- 


Le Ee ee eee ry One 
With arm stretching upward, heel raising. ..Two 
Return to first position................6. Three 
POSGON 465 4654040s000< (Msn anue ake eaoeee Four 


[Place fingertips on shoulders and press elbows down- 
ward and backward as far as possible. When stretch- 
ing arms upward have hands shoulder-width apart, 
arms alongside of the ears.] 


Hygienic 
Bending arms upward, Bend. 
With arm stretching sideward, deep knee bend- 
Mie: sole ec awosk art asses oa snus sees seer One 
Return to first position.............+.. .- Two 
With arms to thrust, to stride, Jump. 
Trunk bending forward, thrusting downward 


PO Ee eee ..-.-One 
Return to fundamental position.......... Two 
Thrusting sideward................e0e8- Three 
Return to fundamental position.......... Four 

[Fundamental position. Arms at the sides, elbows 


bent, hands clenched, palms upward, as if ready 
to strike. On count one, bend down as far as pos- 
sible without strain. On count three, thrust. side- 
ward, keeping the palms downward. | 


LESSON III 
Corrective : 
Bending arms upward............s.-eee0. . One 
Stretching arms sideward................. Two 
Return to first position................6. . Three 
Position ........ Se ee ee ee ..Four 


Motor Educational 
With hands on hips, raising left knee upward.One 


Stretching left leg forward........ osha Two 
Return to first position...............e.. Three 
EDM ns canceee sess cudeeensecenssaaseus ..Four 


[Raise knee to level of the hips. Keep leg at right 
angle to the thigh. Point the toe.] 

With hands behind the neck, charging sideward 
IBEE 4.65 oaks 5 5Sso ss Roseebarcheucce One—two 


Reversing the knee bend............Three—foup 
Return to first position................ Five—six 
POSHAON | .cin40.4.5 see eee soe ease eee Seven— ight 
[When hands are behind the neck, keep the head 
erect, wrists as straight as possible and press elbows 
well back. A charge is done as follows: Place {je 
left foot three foot lengths to the left, bend ‘he 
active knee (left when charging left) until the le: js 
perpendicular to the floor. Keep trunk erect. [n 
reversing knee bend, straighten the bent knee 2nd 
bend the straight knee, making a charge in the op. 
posite direction. ] 
Hygienic 
Hands on hips, Place. 
Jumping to front stride, left foot forward. .One 
Reversing position of the feet............ Two 
[Count one. Jump to a position in which the ieft 
foot is advanced one fcot length and the right foot 
placed backward an equal distance.] 
With arms to thrust, to stride, Jump. 
With arm thrusting sideward, trunk turning 


2 ea 2 eer a. eee een oe-..One 
Return to fundamental position.......... Two 


[When turning left, keep feet firmly on the floor. 
Do not let them move. Use much vigor. ] 


LESSON IV 
Corrective 
Bending arms forward..................... One 
Flinging arms sideward................... Two 
Bending arms forward.................. Three 
EE ck chee hk STG Se Kaa oo KK dowd wa sees Four 


Motor Educational 
With arm raising sideward, placing left foot side- 


BW ANYN 9 0 5 wo y's os Dea ASI Rss hates One—two 
Arms forward................ ...+.. Lhree—four 
Arms sideward...........cece0. ioeeiesins Five—six 
DE sos Shoe sete eeasseeretnece Seven-eight 
With hands on hips touch position, left foot for- 

RVEAUNA | 5 <0 6 Ya Soins a ars tore Gos. 610 fais ISK eres One—two 
Charging forward left..... Byeleiatore sete Three—four 
Return to first position................ Five—six 
PUNE. 660006 00050000000040690 04 eRe Clet 


[Counts One—two. Place the hands on the hips and 
at the same time shift the body weight to the right 
foot and extend the left foot to the left side, lightly 
touching the floor. All the weight should be on the 


right foot. Have as little swaying sideward of the 
body as possible. ] 
Hygienic 
With arm raising sideward, charging left foot 
sideward .......... Retioeteie ee eons. One 
With trunk bending forward, touching left hand 
Bind MENG ROTO 5 5-o Uia vars Space yw eA SiN a “5 ab 2a 5 Two 
Return to fundamental position........... Three 
PSMA 555 oa as hws 5 os saws sos Os RK SUE eS Four 


Hands on hips, Place. 
Running in place (with straight knees, raising 
the feet in front)................ One—two 
Three—four 
[This exercise is very vigorous. Care should be tak- 
en that there is room enough between pupils so that 


no one will kick the pupil in front of him. Raise 
feet well off the floor.] 


GAMES 


Games add to the formal exercises an element 
that is most important, and although no attempt 
will be made in this series to give detailed direc- 
tions, various games will be mentioned, and refer- 
ence made to the pages on which they will be found 
in the book Four Hundred Games for School, Home 
and Playground (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., price 
$1.25). For this month, try Dodge Ball (page 219) 
and Three Deep (page 105). 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Uhler’s ‘“Setting-up Exercises for 
Daily Use’’ will be continued in October and will be found in 
the department ‘‘Suggestions for Graramar Grades.” 





There’s every kind of calling 

With wages rising, falling; 

There are some who earn their pay 
And some who don’t. 

We find the earnest worker 

And we find the easy shirker, 

And some who'll get results 
While others won't. 


The ones who work the longest 
With the will to do, the strongest, 
Aren’t the ones who always 
Get the biggest “pay,” 
But they find that soon or later 
The compensation’s greater 
In the good that they are doing 
Day by day. 





Compensation --- By Frances Wright Turner 


That’s why the teacher’s teaching, 
Ever striving, ever reaching 
To help a fellow being 
Gain his goal; 
To be a friend and brother 
And in one way or another 
To hold him to the best 
That’s in his soul. 


And it’s not the little measure 

Of the salary that we treasure 

When we teach, it’s quite another 
Kind of pay; 

It’s just that “well worth” feeling 

That ih our hearts comes stealing 

When we mold to-morrow’s men 
In our to-day. 
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You may now in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather 
which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundrediveight.— Froebel. 


An Experiment in Silent Reading 
By Merle M. Beattie 


HERE has been a great change in the last 

few years in the attitude of teachers toward 

the reading lesson. It is not long since it was 
a common practice in many schools for an entire 
reading period to pass by without so much as a 
cominent upon the subject matter read. The child’s 
attention was called to mispronounced words. In 
fact, the direction was often given: “You may read 
till you make a mistake.” If the teacher felt that 
the child’s intonation was incorrect, she would take 
time for a little elocutionary drill upon the phrase 
incorrectly intoned. But the idea of getting from 
the children a discussion of the story read or of 
setting them to search for the central thought of the 
article did not seem to occur to the average teacher. 

This form of teaching was especially prevalent 
in the third, fourth and fifth grades. Primary 
reading teaching has long emphasized the thought 
aspect. In the upper grades the introduction of 
the socialized recitation has made a discussion of 
the subject matter almost inevitable. But often 
where the socialized recitation has been attempted 
in the middle grades, it has degenerated into pick- 
ing flaws with pronunciation and so-called ‘“ex- 
pression.” 

It is this lack of real reading teaching in these 
important grades that has brought about the piti- 
able condition we are finding among the older chil- 
dren. The words are read fluently and with proper 
inflection, but the arithmetic problems are not com- 
prehended and the main thought in the geography 
or history lesson is not grasped. During the last 
few years educators everywhere have been awaken- 
ing to this situation, and silent reading has been 
emphasized. 

In the publications along this line the fourth 
grade seems to have been chosen as the logical 
place to begin emphasizing the silent work. It is 
true that the first three years are none too long to 
give daily attention to oral reading. Nevertheless 
it is to second and third grade teachers that I es- 
pecially wish to address this article, for I feel that 
much can be done in those grades with silent read- 
ing without taking any of the time which we now 
devote to oral work. 

It is my purpose to relate an experiment which 
was carried out successfully in a third grade in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, to show one way that silent 
reading can be used without trespassing upon the 
time needed for oral work. 


THE STUDY PERIOD MOTIVATED 


In the first place, in order to get the children to 
hav. a thoughtful attitude toward their reading, 
the oral reading lesson each day had an assignment 
from the board. This usually consisted of three or 
four questions bringing out the important points of 
the story. Whenever possible at least one question 
was included which was not directly answered in 
the lesson but which demanded thought on the 
child’s part. 

_ For instance, in the lesson “The Cedar Tree’s 
“eward” in Story Hour Readers, Book 2, page 90, 
the assignment was: 





1. Why did Bluebird stay in the North all winter? 

2. What trees did Bluebird ask to help her? 

8. Why did they treat her so cruelly? 

4. How did Cedar Tree help her? 

5. What was Cedar Tree’s reward? 

The answers to these questions, with the excep- 
tion of the third, are found in the text. The story 
does not tell the real reason why the trees refused 
to help little Bluebird but most children can think 
out for themselves that selfishness was the cause. 
This question then makes the child think of the 
cause back of the action. 

When the children studied the lesson they were 
not told to see how many times they could read the 
lesson, but they had definite things to find out. 
When the recitation period came, these questions 
were answered first of all—before the lesson was 
read orally. Sometimes the teacher took charge, 
introducing more thought questions. At other times 
different children asked their classmates the ques- 
tions. At times, one child would be chosen to take 
charge of the class. He had the privilege of ask- 
ing questions of his own in addition to those on the 
board. Often included in the assignment was the 
direction: “Think of a good question to ask your 
classmates.” This discussion was necessarily short, 
occupying from five to seven minutes of a twenty- 
minute period. 

The answers to the questions were never written, 
since the assignment was intended as a reading les- 
son. The study period was not of sufficient length 
for a third grade child to combine reading and com- 
position. 

This form of assignment put the children in a 
thoughtful attitude toward their reading and gave 
them something tangible to prepare as they read 
silently. 


SILENT READING ILLUSTRATED 


A child is always interested to see how many 
problems in his arithmetic paper he has solved 
correctly. In reading, likewise, he should some- 
times be given work which can be marked right or 
wrong so that he may see himself gain in power to 
interpret. The teacher should also be able to find 
out how well each child is comprehending what he 
reads. 

For these two reasons a set of simple stories was 
worked out by the supervisor of elementary grades 
and the teacher who was experimenting. These 
were typed on manila 6”x9” cards and later were 
printed when a set for each building in the city 
was needed. These stories pleased the children. As 
one can see from the titles, they were related to 
daily experiences: “Jenny Leaf’s Journey,” “Tom- 
my’s Bird House,” “Billy and Tilly Rabbit,” “John- 
ny Scarecrow,” “The Spotted Pig’s Fright,” “Mary’s 
Birthday Party,” “Kitty Puss and Jimmy Mouse,” 
“Betty’s Valentine,” “Baby Brother’s Blocks.” 

Each story was so worded that one picture with 
but few details stood out clearly as the story was 
read. At the end were directions for the child to 
illustrate what he had read. This was the assign- 
ment. 

The stories were used for silent reading at a seat 
work period. No class discussion of them followed, 
as no child was working upon the same story at the 
same time. The cards were numbered from one to 


fourteen so that the teacher could keep track of the 
work of each child. The first day the stories were 
used No. 1 was given to the first child in the first 
row, No. 2 to the second child, ete. The second day 
the child who had received No. 2 was given No. 1, 
the third child in the row was given No. 2, ete. 
The only directions given were that the children 
should do what the card said to do. 

The illustrations of “The Chickens’ Breakfast” 
were exceedingly interesting. 


THE CHICKENS’ BREAKFAST 


Old Mrs. Hen was the mother of seven little 
chicks. Two were black, three yellow and two were 
brown. 

One morning they were looking for worms. A 
little yellow chick found a long one. Just as he 
picked it up, one of the black chickens grabbed the 
other end. They pulled and pulled to see which one 
could get it. 

(Draw the hen and chickens. 
the two with the worm.) 

The details as given in the story seem so clear- 
cut that it is surprising in the completed pictures 
to see two black chickens quarreling over the worm, 
or to find that Old Mother Hen has three yellow 
chickens and four white. 

Speaking of the use of colors leads me to tell 
how ingenious one little boy was when he illus- 
trated “Sally’s Garden.” 


Be sure to show 


SALLY’S GARDEN 


Little Sally put on her big sunbonnet and went 
out into the yard. “How nice it would be to have a 
pretty flower garden,” thought she. 

“Oh, Mother, may I have a flower garden of my 
very own?” she asked. Of course Mother said 
“Yes,” and even gave Sally some seeds to plant. 

Sally worked hard in her garden that day. She 
watered it every day afterwards, and pulled all the 
little weeds. One day she saw some little green 
shoots pushing through the earth. ‘Now I shall 
soon have some flowers,” she cried. 

The plants grew and grew and Sally cared for 
them every day. One morning she looked out of 
her window and saw three beautiful yellow flowers 
and one blue one. She knew there would soon be 
many more. How proud she was of her lovely 
garden. 


(Draw the flowers Sally saw.) 


It was encouraging to see the improvement made 
by the children in careful reading as they worked 
with the stories. Toward the last of the series the 
majority of the group were getting correct results. 
If these drawings had been saved and at the close 
of the lessons each child had bound his together in 
a booklet, he would have had a record of his growth 
in reading ability. The perfect drawings might 
have been marked with a star or some other form 
of commendation. 

What was actually done was to experiment in 
order to discover the best method of examining the 
drawings. Three methods were tried. 

1. At the close of the seat work period, the 
teacher passed up and down the aisles looking at 
each drawing. On each correct paper she wrote 




















100. If she saw an error she asked the child to re- 
read a certain part of the story. She returned to 
him later when he usually could tell how to correct 
his mistake. 

2. A particular child was appointed to be re- 
sponsible for story No. 1, another for No. 2, ete. 
This child marked the drawing for which he was 
responsible correct or incorrect each time. 

3. The teacher examined the work outside of 
school hours. 

The ideal method is undoubtedly the second one, 
but because of the pressure of time, the first meth- 
od gave the best results. 


USE OF TRUE AND FALSE STATEMENTS 


When this series of stories was completed the 
teacher took up another phase of silent reading for 
seat work. 

One or two oral lessons were given where true 
and false statements about the lesson for the day 
were discussed. For instance, in “The Sleeping 
Beauty” (Reading-Literature Second Reader, page 
131), such statements as the following were given: 

1. Twelve fairies were invited to the feast. True. 

2. One old fairy was not invited because she was 
ill. False. (She had not been seen for fifty years, 
so was forgotten.) 

38. The king burned all the spindles in the king- 
dom. False. (He ordered them burned.) 

When the children had a clear idea of this type 
of work, the teacher turned to the stories published 
in Norma Instructor in 1917 and 1918, when, 
each month, a page was devoted to a leaflet story 
for children of this age. These stories were cut 
from the magazine and mounted so that they made 
individual books. Into each book was slipped a 
manila card containing ten statements about the 
story, some true, some false. These booklets were 
numbered and passed from child to child in the 
same manner as the stories previously ‘described. 
The child read the story, then marked on a paper 
the number of the statement and whether it was 
true or false. 

To keep up the interest in this reading, a record 
was kept of each child’s work by means of a card 
somewhat similar to a graph. 


GRACE 


x |x 
x 
x 


x 
x |X 


x |X |X 


x 
Card Record of Child’s Work 





Each lesson was represented by a vertical line of 
ten squares. Every correct answer received a red 
cross in a square, so that it could be seen at a 
glance how many answers were correct each day. 
You will note that Grace had three correct an- 
swers the first time, six the second, five the third, 
eight the fourth, and ten the fifth. When all the 
answers were correct a gold star was placed at the 
top of that line. These cards were quite an incen- 
tive for thoughtful work. They were watched by 
all from day to day and eagerly taken home at the 
end of the series. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The child must like to read for the sake of the 
pleasure he derives from the book itself if he is to 
grow in ability to read with understanding. Con- 
sequently all the time that these other phases of 
seat work were in progress a library shelf of inter- 
esting easy books was within the child’s reach. 
The children drew books from the “library” to keep 
in their desks. This was entirely voluntary, but as 
an incentive to begin reading, each child who drew 
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a book was given a library card. A manila card 
3”x6” was used. It was large enough for the child’s 
name at the top and convenient for him to use as a 
bookmark. The names of the books read were writ- 
ten upon the card as the books were drawn. 

The shelf was open to the children before school 
in the morning, at noon, and at the close of the 


afternoon session. Books were chosen and ex- 
changed at those times. The teacher was very glad 
to assist those who asked for advice in the choice 
of books but did not force her opinions. 

During a language lesson one little girl told of 
playing school. at home and said: “Virginia and I 








play we have to give book reports like the big virls.” 
‘he teacher seized the idea and suggested thai they 
really give reports at school. The suggestion was 
unanimously welcomed. Consequently abou! onc6 
in two weeks the language lesson was given wer ty 
the reports. After these lessons it was interesting 
to notice how popular some books became. 

These books were read by the children at no 
stated period. Many read before school, the ‘najor. 
ity when other lessons were completed. Whenever 
for a period the children chose freely their own o¢- 
cupation, library books were always in evidence, 

Although the reading was optional, practically 








Seed Boxes Made by Fourth Grade Pupils 


By MARY B. GRUBB, Art Supervisor 





on the top of the box 
(see pattern to find 
the top). Then col- 
or the design and 
place the name of 
the seed upon the 
front of the box 
(see pattern to find 





the front). 
This makes a good 
problem in design. 


Crayons, water col- 
ors, or colored pen- 
cils may be used for 
coloring the pen- 
ciled outline. 











HE children who are interested in flower or 


vegetable gardening will enjoy collecting 
seeds and exchanging them. The little boxes 
shown in the photograph and drawings were de- 
signed to hold seeds. They are more satisfactory 
than envelopes. Pansy, radish, or any small 
seeds should be carefully wrapped in tissue pa- 
per before they are placed in the boxes. 

The pattern shown in the drawing gives the 
dimensions we used for the majority of our 
boxes. However, it can easily be enlarged if one 
wishes to use it for large amounts of seeds the 
size of peas or beans. The boxes for nasturti- 
ums were just twice the size of the pansy boxes. 

The materials required are oak tag or heavy 
construction paper, and colors of some sort. 
First, draw the pattern, then cut on the full 
lines and fold on the dotted ones. Be sure the 
markings are folded to the inside. Next, spread 
the box out flat on the desk and draw the design 


Fold the box. 
Paste the oblong A under the oblong B; and C 
under D. Over AB bring the large oblong E; 
fold it upon the dotted line and then down to the 
inside of the box.. F is folded over the top edge 
of CD; then down to the inside of the box. Fold 
on the line G and bring the flap H to the inside 
to close the box. 

In coloring the design do not attempt any ef- 
fects of light and shade. Use formal rather than 
natural arrangements. The design in the photo- 
graph of the box showing the top was colored in 
two tones of yellow and green. It was used for 
nasturtiums. It gave the suggestion of this 
flower in color rather than in form. - 

If the children do not have time or the ability 
to print well, cut the names from seed catalogs 
and paste them upon the front panel. This 
method was used with the pansy box of the 
sketch, while the child. printed the word “pan- 
sies” on the box photographed. 
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every child had a card listing at least three books 
he had read. 

Some of the favorite books on the shelf were: 
Robinson Crusoe, So Fat and Mew Mew, The Eski- 
mo Twins, Story of a Donkey, Little Bear, Stories 
of Great Americans for Little Americans, Little 
Lucy’s Wonderful Globe, Reynard the Fox, Bird 
World, Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands, Fairy Stories and Fables. 

Where did the teacher get these books? The city 
library loaned fully half of them. (In a rural 
schoo! the State Library Commission will do so.) 
The teacher had many suitable books of her own. 
The principal of the building had a few sample 
copics. The children themselves brought a few 
favorite books. 

Although it is too soon to judge whether these 
children will grasp their arithmetic and geography 
better than those without this training, at least 
there was a noticeable gain in their ability to get 
the main points in the oral reading lesson and 
group the details around them. They enjoyed read- 
ing, choosing it as a delight and not considering it 
atask. For these reasons the teacher felt that the 
experiment was a success. It proved that in the 
second and third grades much silent reading can be 
done without trespassing upon the time needed for 
oral work. 
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Rural Primary Writing 
HAVE PLENTY OF “WRITING THINGS” 
By Beulah Adams Gilmore, Writing Supervisor 


OW interested the children seem in their 
66 rennet s 

writing!” you perhaps say most kindly, 

and then add with just the least bit of a 
challenge, “How do you do it?” 

Partly, in the rural primary grades, by appealing 
to the children’s joy in possessing things. Partly, 
I say, for there are many other appeals to be made: 
cheerful presentation of work; competitive games; 
high standards, and the like. This article deals 
with the personal appeal made by possessing and 
managing things pertaining to the pupils’ work in 
writing. 

First, give each child a fairly heavy portfolio 
cover, or large manila envelope. By all means let 
there be some sort of decoration on the cover, in 
colors if possible. Correlate a drawing lesson or 
two with the writing lesson and allow the older 
children to design their covers. I have seen de- 
signs of portfolios range from a most appropriate 
picture of a parchment scroll and quill, executed 
by a grown-up young lady of fifteen, down to a 
vivid violet,’ not exactly of the modest kind, that 
bespoke the finest imaginative possibilities of a 
second-grader. 

Into these covers must go “samples” of the writ- 
ing taken, perhaps, every two weeks. Encourage, 
in fact require, the children to examine and com- 
pare their recent writing with the work of two 
weeks before, of two months before and, once in a 
while, with the first paper of the term or year. Be 
sure that the children can point out definitely just 
wherein they have improved, whether it be in slant, 
spacing, size, formations, beginnings, endings, col- 
or, touch, or arrangement,—or in all of these. 

Perhaps during the year at some entertainment 
or exhibition you will be glad of a chance to exhibit 
these specimens of writing, so it may be that more 
than one portfolio will be needed in order to hold 
all sorts of written work, including spelling, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic papers for the exhibition. 
_Children love these portfolios. There is a happy 
little touch here, you see, for they are the chil- 
dren’s own possessions. Grown-ups own so much, 
you know! 

Let them also possess other helpful things per- 
taining to their writing. Use a hectograph and 
trace a picture of the correct position of the arm 
and hand from one of the many little paper-bound 
books published on the subject of writing. Or trace 
a picture of the correct body position at the desk. 

ese pictures should be drawn on heavy paper so 
that they will stand constant handling. 

If you write the name of the child on his own 
Picture, it will enhance its value to him, even 
though the pictures are all alike. Then, too, there 
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are the copies that you make for models. Could 
you not let each child own just one of these? He'll 
smear it, and he’ll lose it, most likely, but he’ll love 
it, and probably remember a little about some part 
of that copy, at least. 

And there are other possessions; have a few type- 
written Certificates of Improvement for the older 
children. Sometimes allow the pupils to give to 
other pupils their own especially well-written pa- 
pers. Bring in and distribute good work from pu- 
pils in the “next room.” 

Allow the children to take their “writing things” 
home. It adds so much to be able to show one’s 
possessicns to those who love us. 


Story for First Day 
By Gertrude Chandler Warner 


HE first day of school in the first grade! 

Everyone knows what it is like. Anxious, ador- 

ing mothers sitting around on too few chairs, 
waiting to see if James is going to cry, or if George 
is going to come out of his unnatural daze; prin- 
cipal and superintendent walking in and out with 
candidates—thirty-five stranger children of all na- 
tionalities and conditions—and one lone girl re- 
sponsible for all. Sometimes there are crying chil- 
dren, and sometimes there are naughty ones. The 
whole aim of the teacher is to fascinate the “cry- 
ers,” mothers, and “cutters-up” alike. 

I have found that this story which follows, when 
told with the proper illustrative material, works 
like a charm for just this purpose. It is simple 
enough so that the foreign child, if he has any 
English vocabulary to speak of, can understand the 
general trend. And any story which interests her 
child, interests a mother. 

It is necessary to cut out, beforehand, silhouettes 
of each of the following animals: cat, dog, cow, 
duck, pig, elephant, and hen. If the frieze above 
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the blackboard is black, the silhouettes should be 
white. Patterns of these can be obtained of any 
school supply house. 

The shyest child will be willing to take the point- 
er and point to the cat or the dog. When the story 
is finished, the ice will be broken. Everyone will 
be anxious to see what the teacher will do next. I 
have never known it to fail. The children will have 
had their first lesson in raising hands, instead of 
talking all at once, and will have put it into prac- 
tice. If a teacher does not approve of hand rais- 
ing, she may omit this part. 

Start the story this way: 

Children, when you are at home, and want a 
cooky, you say, “Mother, may I have a cooky?” 
And maybe she says “Yes,” and maybe she says 
“No.” 

Now, when you are in school, and you want 
something of me, you raise your hand like this. 
All raise your hands. Now put them down. If I 
see someone with his hand up, I shall say, “Did you 
want me?” and then he will tell me what he wants. 
Then maybe I’ll say “Yes,” and maybe I’ll say 
“No.” 

Now we will play the hand-raising game. (Choose 
a child that you know, for the first illustration— 
one who can think up a request.) Supposing Ger- 
aldine wants me, she raises her hand. Try it. Now, 
I’m looking the other way, and I don’t see her. 
But still she keeps it up. Still I don’t see her. 
She doesn’t say a word, does she, but goes right on 
holding up her hand, until finally I see her and say, 
“Did you want me, Geraldine?” 

Now Madeline may try it. (Again make a point 
of turning in every direction before you see the 
child’s hand.) 

Now, you all know just how to do it, don’t you? 
I am going to tell you a story. If you can do what 
I ask you to, you must raise your hands. I will 
choose somebody who remembers to raise his hand, 
and doesn’t say a word. 








> 





two attempts. 


September Paper Cutting Border 
By ANNYE ALLISON, 


Art Supervisor, 


| UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper in two length- 
wise and fold into thirds; then fold again down the cen- 

ter, keeping all edges as even as possible. 
inside the outer edge a short fold should be made, the paper 
clipped, and the points of the scissors inserted in the small 
opening thus made to cut out the design. 
ting may be done on the central fold, and for all minor cuts 
the paper must be folded, keeping the outer edges even. The 
dotted lines indicate the folds. 
necessary to facilitate the cutting. Always keep the edges 
even and avoid jagged, splintered cutting. 
for class work, 
board, and the teacher should make several cuttings before 
the class, explaining the method as she works. 
should have a whole sheet of paper and be allowed to make 


dividuality should always be encouraged. 


izing a leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great help to have 
good natural specimens before the class. 


Richmond, Va. 


In order to get 
Part of the cut- 


Turn the paper whenever 


In giving this 
the diagrams should be drawn on the black- 


Each pupil 


The results often show much variety, and in- 
In conventional- 



























































THE STORY 


Once upon a time there was a little boy no bigger 
than a bee, and he lived in a bird-house. One day 
the little boy said, “I am going to school.” 

So he took his little brown book under his arm, 
and he walked until he met a cat. (Who can find 
the cat, and point to it?) 

The little boy said to the cat, “I want to go to 
school.” 

The cat said, “Come along with me. I am going 
to school. The little red hen is the teacher.” 

So they walked till they met a dog. (Who can 
point to the dog?) 

The little boy said to the dog, “We are going to 
school.” 

The dog said, “Come along with me. I am going 
to school. The little red hen is the teacher.” 

So they walked till they met a cow. (Who can 
point to the cow?) 

The little boy said to the cow, “We are going to 
school.” 

The cow said, “Come along with me. I am going 
ing to school. The little red hen is the teacher.” 

So they walked till they met a duck. (Who can 
point to the duck?) 

The little boy said to the duck, “We are going to 
school.” 

The duck said, “Come along with me. I am going 
to school. The little red hen is the teacher.” 

So they walked till they met a pig. (Who can 
point to the pig?) 

The little boy said to the pig, “We are going to 
school.” 

The pig said, “Come along with me. I am going 
to school. The little red hen is the teacher.” 

So they walked along till they met an elephant. 
(Who can point to the elephant?) 

The little boy said to the elephant, “We are going 
to school.” 

The elephant said, “Come along with me. I am 
going to school. The little red hen is the teacher.” 

And at last they came to the little red hen. (Who 
can point to the little red hen?) 

The little red hen said, “Little boy, no bigger 
than a bee, what do you want to learn?” 

The little boy said, “I want to learn to read. I 
want to read this story about Little Bo-peep in my 
little brown book.” (Use a story for this illustra- 
tion from the basic method of reading in your 
school.) 

And the little red hen laughed and laughed, and 
said, “Cut, cut, cut, ca-da-cut. You don’t belong in 
my school. I can’t teach you to read that story, 
because I don’t know how to read myself! You be- 
long in that big red schoolhouse, where the teacher 
knows how to read.” 

Then the little red hen said, ‘‘Who will take the 
little boy to his own big red schoolhouse?” 

And the cat said, “I will,” and the dog said, “I 
will,” and the cow said, “I will,’ and the duck 
said, “I will.” And the pig said, “No, I will,” and 
the elephant said, “No, J will.” 

But the little red hen said, “You may all take 
him, and I will come along myself.” So all the an- 
imals brought the little boy to the first grade, and 
they rapped on the door and walked in. And here 
they are! 


__e < =p 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 
HOUSEKEEPING 


I stopped in front of the kindergarten door and 
read the program. It was 11:30 by my watch and 
“housekeeping” was scheduled at this period. Soft- 
ly I stepped into the room. Everyone was busy. 
Here were two little girls dusting tables and chairs; 
another was picking up scraps of paper; a boy was 
watering the plants; over in one corner a child was 
inspecting individual boxes of paints, brushes, 
paper and general supplies. In answer to my ques- 
tion as to what it all meant, Miss A. replied, “Oh! 
this is our regular housekeeping period. We tidy 
the whole room to have it spick and span before we 
leave at noon. We have another set of children in 
the afternoon; so, besides teaching the children the 
value of neatness and order, it is essential to leave 
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the room in good condition for the afternoon ses- 
sion. You see, in the new idea of education we 
aim to teach children helpfulness and independence, 
and we try to develop their powers of initiative.” 

Just then the dismissal bell rang and to my sur- 
prise every child put on his overshoes, coat, hat, 
mittens and scarf without assistance. I could but 
think to myself as I was leaving the building, “How 
different are these independent, self-reliant chil- 
dren from the helpless kindergarten boys and girls 
of former days.” 


TWO SPELLINGS 


It was a small room, comprising first and second 
grades. A first grade spelling lesson was given, 
and the children, not knowing one letter from an- 
other, yet learned to spell—or perhaps we should 
say make—six or eight words, either orally or in 
written form. The lesson was based upon the 
phonogram “ap.” The children, familiar with the 
sounds, not the names, of the consonants, easily 
made a list of words—cap, tap, nap, rap, sap, lap, 
etc. These they could write or sound or build with 
letter cards at direction by the end of the period. 
The name of a letter was not heard during the les- 
son except as the teacher mentioned it incidentally, 
but purposefully, since that is the way in which the 
children are taught their letters. 

Followed a second grade spelling lesson. The 
teacher asked of her class, “What do birds do?” and 
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as she spoke she also wrote her question. The chij. 
dren answered, and she wrote their answers. ‘ They 
sing.” “They fly.” The words in these simple sep. 
tences were then taken individually, and their |e. 
ters named. Then one child was asked to look at 
the word what for an instant, after which he was to 
look away and spell it. Often he was successful, 
Often he gave the sound of the letter instead of the 
name, and had to be corrected, for he was now 
formally, for the first time, learning the names of 
the letters. So they studied the spelling of each 
word. Finally the class was sent to the board and 
asked to write the sentences as dictated. This ex- 
ercise had value not alone as spelling but also as 
written language, since the children were also learn- 
ing sentence form and the use of capital, question 
mark, and period. 


A CHANGE FROM FLASH CARDS 


A window curtain was attached to the molding at 
the top of the blackboard. It was pulled down over 
the list of words upon which the teacher wished to 
drill, rolled up just far enough and long enough for 
the children to catch a glimpse of a particular word, 
and rolled down again. 

“The important thing,” was the explanation, “is 
to have children recognize words in a flash, which, 
accomplished, makes for rapid reading, the thing to- 
ward which we are working chiefly.” 





SEPTEMBER COLORING 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their Friends. 
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Poems We Love to Teach—VI 


By MAMIE THOMSON JOHNSON 


struck in great literature, and a 
| fair knowledge and good judgment 
Mx) can reach any disposition, even the 
| most whimsical. .... The prover- 
| bial songs of a nation are a greater 
| force than its laws. .... The man 
who has attuned himself to the 
moods and impulses of lyric poetry 
—Jpifi - . . ° 
1 is a safe man in action. Yet he is 
eZ 3 more than this; he has that which 
is the groundwo-k of fireside pleasures and of joys 
of companionship. In other words, he is a man of 
cultivated imagination, and he can play in many 
moods. . . « » Poetry must be read musically and 
with a natural time and swing. At this point it 
should be understood that part of the work of the 
teachor is to develop a good reading tone of voice. 
.-OrtoN Lowe, in “Literature for Children.” 
It—poetry—is much like music; repeated thought- 
ful listening will feed the power to hear, and the 
magic of words will grow in your understanding, 
so that more poetry will speak to you than at first, 
and that which already speaks to you will say more 
and more. And what is better worth while than 
thus, from year to year, to gain power to receive 
that enchantment by which poetry, the music of 
language, is continually lifting and sweetening the 
thought of mcn and women and children?—Lucy 
W. THACHER, in “The Listening Child.” 


BRYANT’S “TO A WATERFOWL” 


(For GRADE VII) 

ASSIGNMENT. 

Learn the pronunciation and meaning of the fol- 
lowing words: 

solitary chafed abyss brink 

fowler’s illimitable plashy marge 

Have you ever wished for anything so much that 
it seemed as if nothing else was worth while in com- 
parison? Was your desire satisfied or not? Do you 
still wish for this thing very, very much? Do you 
believe that some day you may attain it? 


PREPARATION. 


Ascertain whether or not the pupils have learned 
the meanings of the words assigned. Discuss the 


above questions until satisfied that the children are. 


in the right spirit for presentation of the poem. 
Then begin the following narrative. 


PRESENTATION. 

Not a great many years ago there lived a boy in 
Cummington, Massachusetts, whose one burning de- 
sire was to become a poet. His father was a skill- 
ful physician who was also very fond of poetry and 
music. His mother, too, was educated and refined. 
Their library was full of the best books, so the lad 
was early surrounded by the kind of literature that 
gives one noble and beautiful thoughts. The family 
had a farm which provided much of their food. 

From early childhood the lad studied and thought 
and read. His prayers were always interspersed 
with the petition that God would give him grace 
and strength to write the beautiful thoughts that 
were in his mind. His home surroundings were 
ideal for a poetic imagination. The peaceful, silent 
mountain, the verdant, fruitful valley, babbling 
mountain streams and peaceful groves set his young 
heart aglow with a love for all nature. 

But his ardent longing for knowledge was not so 
easily gratified. He had very little school education 
and though he desired to attend college he was 
able to do so for only a year. In spite of this, he 
secured a broad and practical education by means 
of the books in his father’s library. 

Although he was not physically rugged, he helped 
with much of the farm work while pursuing his 
studies. Writing, in those days, was not a paying 
occupation, and the young man had to find some 
way of making a living. So he began the study of 
law. In the little village of Worthington, a few 
miles distant from his home, he entered a law office. 
But he was dissatisfied and homesick. He knew he 
could never enjoy being a lawyer. He begged his 
father to allow him to’go to Boston, but his father 
could not afford to do so. A change was then made 
to a somewhat larger village where he studied until 
he was admitted to the bar at the age of twenty-one. 

Again he desired to go to Boston, but his parents 
persuaded him to begin his law practice in a small 





village a few miles from home. Disappointed in his 
desire for the advantages of a large city, his hopes 
and ambitions for a life devoted to literature 
crushed and blighted, he set out on his journey afoot. 

Struggling with such thoughts, he walked along 
in silence. The sun was sinking and night was com- 
ing on, but the west was all aglow with the radiant 
glory of the sunset, and its rosy splendor caused 
him to stop and gaze in rapt admiration. 

His thoughts were lifted above himself to the 
contemplation of the Divine Power. Suddenly from 
before him a solitary bird arose and winged its way 
straight toward the glowing west. It gave him a 
lesson that he never forgot and he has written it 
into a poem. 

The teacher now reads the poem “To a Water- 
fowl,” by William Cullen Bryant. 

What message did the young man get from this 
incident? Were his prayers that he might become 
a poet answered? What have you learned about 
the after-life of William Cullen Bryant to make you 
think that God did lead his steps aright? 

Describe the picture that you see while I read 
again the first two stanzas. What color words are 
there? What thoughts come to your mind while 
the third stanza is being read? What words in the 
stanza give rise to those thoughts? 

Do you agree with the poet in the fourth stanza? 
What do these lines tell you about Bryant’s faith in 
God? 

While I read the fifth stanza, see if you can find 
anything that suggests the poet’s own trying ex- 
periences. What picture do you see? What pic- 
tures do you see in the sixth stanza? Are they true 
to the facts about the habits of waterfowls? Give 
in your own words the lesson taught by the last 
stanzas. 

Show that the poet’s own way of stating the les- 
son is much more beautiful than your way. Do you 
recall any verses from the Bible that express the 
same idea? While the poem is read again try to 
discover the picture and the thoughts that impress 
you most. 

Children may now be allowed to read the poem 
orally or they may be allowed to read those por- 
tions that please them most. 


FOSS’S “THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE 
ROAD” 


(For GRADE VII or GrabDE VIII) 


If you were told that when you grew up you could 
have some one thing that you wished for—the thing 
you most wanted—what would you choose? (Ask 
each member in the class to formulate his life’s 
ambition.) 

Can you think of any reason why all the wealth 
in the world might not make you happy?~ Can you 
see how fame might be a burden rather than a 
blessing? Would a life of travel necessarily mean 
happiness? What, after all, would seem to be the 
life that would yield you the most joy and peace? 

Does your picture of happiness include being iso- 
lated from people? Why not? Why do you wish to 
be where you can see people? Why do you wish to 
be friends with people? 

But if you see so much of people and learn of 
their failings, their shortcomings, their petty mean- 
nesses, etc., will you not become disgusted and sour 
and cynical? How can you avoid that? (By always 
remembering when you see or hear of a fault in an- 
other that you have a fault or failing to equal it.) 

How does this poem by Sam Walter Foss compare 
with your picture of the ideal life? (Teacher reads 
“The House by the Side of the Road.”) Does he 
literally mean a house by the side of the road, or is 
this a figure of speech symbolizing the attitude he 
wishes to take with respect to his fellow men? 


LEIGH HUNT’S “ABOU BEN ADHEM” 
(For, GRapE VI or GRADE VII) 
ASSIGNMENT AND PREPARATION. 
Questions to think about. 


What is your idea of an angel? Do you think 
that angels are really like human beings, with wings? 
Can you see angels? Do you think people in olden 
times saw them? Can you think of a good reason 


why we do not see them now? What do you think 
of the idea that angels are beautiful and holy 
thoughts? In this case what kind of people would 
be most apt to see angels? Do you know anyone 
that you think might be good enough and pure 
enough to see such angels? Can you show that 
such a person’s life must be blessed with quietness 
and peace? 


PRESENTATION. 


Discuss the answers to the above questions. I am 
going to read a poem about a man whose life was 
most noble and good and who had a very wonderful 
experience one night. While I read I wish you to 
try to picture this man and the circumstances under 
which this experience took place. 

; The poem is now read aloud by the teacher to the 
class. 

What is the picture you get of Abou Ben Adhem? 
Do you think he is an old man? Why? Does he 
have white hair in your picture? What can you 
say about his face? Do you think it is much wrin- 
kled? Wrinkles show a life of sorrow, worry or, 
sometimes, fretfulness. Do you think that his life 
had been full of such things? If he has known sor- 
row and trouble do you think he has conquered 
them? What can you say of his nature or disposi- 
tion? (Generous, kind, noble, etc.) What kind of 
thoughts do you suppose he habitually thinks? 
How would such thoughts and such life affect his 
dreams? Do you think his dreams were usually 
peaceful? 

Why does the author say of him, “May his tribe 
increase!”? Can you picture the room in which he 
was sleeping? Can you feel the quiet and see the 
beauty of the moonlight? How did he waken? De- 
scribe the vision as you think he saw it. Why was 
Ben Adhem not afraid? Do you think he was 
afraid of many things? What picture do the words 
“made of all sweet accord” give you? What is your 
idea of the sound of the angel’s voice? What was 
his answer to Ben Adhem’s question? What lines 
show Ben Adhem’s true humility? 

The poem is again read by the teacher. How does 
the vision the following night compare with the one 
we have just discussed? Which was the more glo- 
rious? Why? Can you tell why Ben Adhem’s name 
led all the rest? 

Read the poem again. What new pictures or 
ideas come to you with this reading? What words 
or phrases would you mention as being particularly 
effective? What thoughts are left in your mind by 
the study of this poem?—do not tell us what these 
thoughts are but see if you can make us feel them 
by your reading of the poem. 

If the class is small, each member may read the 
poem aloud, after which the various interpretations 
may be discussed by the class. 


WHITTIER’S “THE HUSKERS” 
(For GRADE VI or Grape VII) 
ASSIGNMENT FoR STupy. 


1. Look up the pronunciation and meaning of the 
following words: 


hues haunts concealed lapsed 

disk flecked sphere tranquil 
subdued mingled wrought hamlet 
shuttle sere wain glimmering 
haze charge radiance serene 
glorified verdant mingled nestling 
sleek urged chastened weathercock 


2. Select one from the following list of topics and 

write a paragraph of description about it: 
(1) The appearance of the woods in autumn. 
(2) The colors in the harvest fields in autumn. 
(3) Description of an autumn sunset scene. 
(4) Make a list of words that might describe 
the appearance of a cornfield in autumn. 

8. How did the way our grandparents husked 
corn differ from our present methods? Which do 
you think more pleasant? 

If practicable, take the class out of doors to pre- 
sent this lesson. Select the afternoon of a typical 
autumn day, one as nearly as possible like that de- 
scribed by Whittier. The following questions may 

(Continued on page 77) 














Constitution Day Program 


By Mary Eleanor Mustain 


(The United States Constitution was signed 
Sept. 17, 1787. The anniversary is observed as 
Constitution Day.) 

Sone Group: “America”; “America, 
the Beautiful.” 
PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION. 

We, the people of the United States, 
in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution. 
THREE-MINUTE TALKS ON THE FOL- 

LOWING FOUNDERS OF OUR CONSTI- 

TUTION: 


Washington ; 
John Adams a aaa 
Alexander Ham- eter Cooper 
i Patrick Henry 
ilton Th ~_ 
Benjamin Frank- — effer- 


lin 
Story—“Paul Revere’s Ride” by Hen- 
ry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
CONCERT RECITATION: “My Country.” 
There is a land, of every land the 
pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the 
world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense seren- 


er light, 

And milder moons imparadise the 
night; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valor, 
truth, ; 


Time-tutored age, and love-exalted 


youth. 
“Where shall that land, that spot 
of earth be found?” 
Art thou a man?—a patriot?—look 
around! 
Oh! thou shalt find, howe’er thy 
footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot 
thy home. 
James Montgomery. 
Sona Group: “The Star-Spangled 
Banner”; “Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” 
REcITATION: “Independence Bell” (In- 
structor Literature Series, No. 108) 


Acrostic: “America, Our Country” 
(seventeen children) 

A—AIl who stand beneath our banner 
are free. Ours is the only flag 
that has in reality written upon it 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality— 
the three grandest words in the 
language of men.—Robert G. In- 
gersoll, 

M—May our land be a land of liberty, 
the seat of virtue, the asylum of 
the oppressed, a name and a praise 
in the whole earth, until the last 
shock of time shall bury the em- 
pires of the world in one common 
undistinguished ruin.—Joseph 
Warren, 


E—Even so the wild birds sang on 

bough and wall 

That day the bell of Independence 
Hall 

Thundered around the world the 
Word of man, 

That day when Liberty began 

And mighty hopes were’ blown on 
every sea. 

But Freedom calls her conscripts 
now and then— 

Calls for heroic men: 

It is an endless battle to be free. 

Edwin Markham. 


eaters nobly do you lead the way, 
ld 


Flag. 
Your stars shine out for liberty, 
Your white stripes stand for puri- 


ty, 
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Your crimson claims that courage 
high 
For honor’s sake to fight and die. 
Lead us against the alien shore! 
We'll follow you e’en to death’s 
door, Old Flag. 
Hubbard Parker. 


I—I believe there is no finer form of 
government than the one under 
which we live, and that I ought to 
be willing to live or die as God 
decrees, that it may not perish 
from the earth through treachery 
within or through assault from 
without.—Thomas R. Marshall. 


C—Colossal expenditures on armies 
and navies can never secure hap- 
piness and prosperity. Arma- 
ments beget hatred, fear, and in- 
security of trade. On the other 
hand, all nations benefit by com- 
merce and friendly intercourse. 
Interruption of these means ruin 
to the workers and desolation in 
many homes. The true patriot 
seeks the extension of internation- 
al friendship, remembering that 
nations are looking to America to 
lead them in this great movement. 


A—Ambition, superstition and avarice, 
these universal torches of war, 
never illumined an American field 
of battle. But the permanent prin- 
ciples of sober policy spread 
through the colonies, aroused the 
people to assert their rights, and 
conduct the Revolution. Those 
principles were noble, as_ they 
were new and unprecedented in 
the history of human nations.— 
Joel Barlow. 
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O—Our Country! In her intercourse 
with foreign nations may she al- 
ways be right; but our Country, 
right or wrong.—Stephen Decatur. 


U—United States! the ages plead, 
Present and Past in under-song; 
Go, put your creed into your deed, 
Nor speak with double tongue. - 
Be just at home; then write your 
scroll 

Of honor o’er the sea, 
And bid the broad Atlantic roll 
A ferry of the free. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


R—Republican form of government is 
the arch of triumph that leads to 
the realization of our high ideals! 
The Republic, because it has for 
its foundation, liberty and equality 
—because it gives the individual 
man time and room for free, un- 
trammeled development,—is the 
highway that leads to the temple 
of true human destiny.—Freder- 
ick Hecker. 


C—“Clang!” “Clang!” the bell of Lib- 
erty resounded on, higher and 
clearer and more joyous, blending 
in its deep and thrilling vibration, 
and proclaiming in loud and long 
accents over all the land, this mot- 
to that encircled it—“Proclaim 
liberty throughout the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.”—J. 
T. Headly. 


O—Our flag carries American ideals, 
American history, and American 
feelings. Beginning with the col- 
onies, and coming down to our 
time, in its sacred heraldry, in its 
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A. L. Crowell 
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glorious insignia, it has gathered 
and stored chiefly this supreme 
idea—divine right of liberty to 
men.—Henryy Ward Beecher. 


U—Under the “starry flag” there are 
equal rights for all—Andrcw 
Carnegie. 


N—Now they are gone through thc 
night with never a viought of 
fame, 

Gone to the field of a fight that 
shall win them a de-ihiless 
name; 

Some shall never again behoid 
the set of the sun, 

But lie like the Concord slain, and 
the slain of Lexington, 

Martyrs to Frecdom’s ceuse. Ah, 
how at their deed ve thrill, 

The men whose might -nade strong 
the heigh: on the eve of 
Bunker Hill. 

Cliite.. “zollard. 
T—The Constitution of the United 

States, with its fine equilibrium 
between efficient power and indi- 
vidual liberty, still 1 :mains the 
best hope of the werld. If it 
should perish, the cause of true 
democracy would receive a fatal 
wound, and the best hopes of 
mankind would be irreparably dis- 
appointed.—_James M.. Beck. 


R—Republic never retreats. Its flag 
is the only flag that has never 
known defeat. Where that flag 
leads we follow, for we know that 
the hand that bears it onward is 
the unseen hand of God.—Albert 
J. Beveridge. 


Y—Your flag, and my flag! 
And oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its folds! 
Wilbur D. Nesb't. 


“My Country” 
A Patriotic Creed for Americans 


I am an American. 

I love my country because it stands 
for liberty and against all forns 
of slavery, tyranny, and unjust 
privilege. 

I love my country because it is a 
democracy, where the people 
govern themselves, and there is 
no hereditary class to rule them. 

I love my courtry because the only 
use it has for an army and navy 
is to defend itself from unjust 
attack and te protect its citi- 
zens. 

I love my country because it asks 
nothing for itself that it would 
not ask for all humanity. 

love my country because it is a 
land of opportunity; the way to 
success is open to: every person, 
no matter what his birth or cir- 
cumstances. 

I love my country because every 
child in it can get an education 
free in its public schools. 

I love my country because women 
are respected and honored. 

I love my country because we: have 
free speech and a free press. 

I love my country because it inter- 
feres with no person’s religion. 

I love my country because its people 
are industrious, energetic, inde- 
pendent, and have a sense 0! 
humor. 

I love my country because its heroes 
are such characters as Georye 
Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln, who loved to serve and 
not to rule. 

I will serve my country in any way 
I can. I will strive to be a goo’ 
citizen, and will not do anythinz 
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nor take part in anything that 
may wrong the public. I wish 
to live for my country. 


Ir NEED Be, I Witt Dir For My 
CountTRY!—Frank Crane. 


Sone: “Columbia, The Gem of the 
Ocean.” 
RECITATION: “What Constitutes a 
State?” 


What constitutes a state? 
Not high-raised battlements or la- 
bored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and 
turrets crowned; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, 
rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts 
perfume to pride. 
No! Men, high-minded men— 
With powers as far above dull 
brutes endued, 
In forest, brake, oy den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and 
brambles rude; 
Men who their duties know; 
And know their rights, and know- 
ing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they 
rend the chain, 
These constitute a state; 
And sovereign law, that state’s 
collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good, re- 
pressing ill. 
Sir William Jones. 


CLosinc Sdéne: “Hail, Columbia, Hap- 
py Land.” 





When Mother Goes to Town 
By Adeline E. Huffman 


There’s baking day and churning day, 
And butch’ring day beside; 

There’s days for this and days for 

that, 

Here at the countryside. 

But out of all the happy days, 
The one that’s best, I’ve found, 

Is that which happens now and then, 
When Mother goes to town. 


We children watch ’way down the 


road, 
*Bout time for her to come, 
And when we see old Dobbin’s head, 
We know she’s nearing home. 
And then our hearts beat quicker, 
For we know that somewhere round, 
There’s sweets and other goodies, 
When Mother goes to town. 


There’s package after package piled, 
And we help take them in; 
We touch them here and touch them 
there, 
And sniff them with a grin. 
Candy and caps and overcoats, 
And sweaters all around— 
Oh, but we’re glad we’re living 
When Mother goes to town. 


Politeness 
By Elizabeth Hart 


My little dog is so polite, 
He sits up on my knees, 
And if I offer him a bone, 
He barks to tell me “Please.” 


And when he’s finished with his feast, 
e’s off on pussy’s trail, 
But, first, he looks at me and says 
“f thank you,” with his tail. 
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Mind Your Pauses! 


By Margaret Hetzel White 
CHARACTERS 


(Boys or girls, as desired) 


Twenty-six Capital Letters 
Grammar-the-Law 
One-Who-Knows (teacher) 
Exclamation Point 
Interrogation Point 
Apostrophe 

Quotation Marks 
Semicolon 

Hyphen 

Period 

Comma 


Colon 
Also the following Grammatical 
Blunders: 

You-Was 

It’s-Me 

It-Don’t 

I-Seen-It 

I-Done-It 

For-You-and-I 
J-Feel-Like-I-Was 


COSTUMES 


CAPITAL LETTERS—Light gray gar- 
ments with simple tunic; large gray 
sailor hats with name in bright orange 
on top of crown. 

PUNCTUATION Marks—Dark blue 
garments with simple tunic; blue sailor 
= with name in white on front of 

at. 

GRAMMAR-THE-LAW—Gray or black 
college gown. 

ONE-WHo-KNows— Smart modern 
dress of typical young teacher. 

THE BLUNDERS—Full-length capes of 
any sober color, full and _ sleeveless, 
left-side opening attached to wrist by 
cord, so cape may be opened out like a 
wing. Name of Blunder in large red 
lettering on inside of cape at left. 
Underneath capes, garments may be as 
attractive and modern as desired, the 
more charming the better. 

Exclamation and_ Interrogation 
should be slender; Period, Comma, 
Apostrophe, etc., should be plump; 
Grammar-the-Law, venerable and 
severe. 

The introductory scene should take 
place in front of a drop curtain and 
represent a school corridor, a school 
yard or court, or any convenient meet- 
ing place. The principal scene occurs 
in an English Room (without desks), 
containing books, library table, chairs, 
etc. 


{NTRODUCTORY SCENE 


CoMMA (meeting a_ disconsolate 
Period)—I say! What’s the matter 
with you? Down and out? You look 
it! 

Periop—Rather! I’m supposed to 
have at least a “passing” acquaintance 
with this English Class. As a matter 
of fact I’m snubbed by more than half 
the Class! I am discouraged! In- 
stead of leading a life of usefulness, 
instead of finishing what is well be- 
gun—the job for which I was born—I 
continually cause confusion. The 
modern Period is beyond me! 

ComMMA—There are no Pauses in 
this world any more. I see nothing 
ahead of us but a Pauseless society. 
Typewriting machines, shorthand and 
radio have about finished us, unless 
something can be done. Why, do you 
know, I am constantly taken for you? 

Preriop—And I for you! Then, that 
ever-present One-Who-Knows, armed 
with her red-pencil dagger, stabs us! 
Of course, after that, the whole popu- 
lation of words in our vicinity is in 
disgrace. What’s going to be done 
about it J don’t know. Do you? 





‘everywhere! 





‘Recitations, Songs and Plays & 


ComMa—No! I’m _ helpless! We 
seem to be slaves to these pupils! No 
matter what they do to us we don’t 
retaliate. I believe they enjoy getting 
us mixed up. If it were not for the 
respect. we receive from those Books 
up there on the shelves I should cer- 
tainly apply for a permanent residence 
on Obsolete Island! (Enter Semi- 
colon with crutches or cane.) Hello, 
Cousin! You seem to have got the 
worst of it. 


SEmMIcoLON—Oh! A mere nothing— 
happens every day! One of the young 
people stumbled into a sentence over 
me! I was taking the work of a tire- 
some “And” when along came a boy 
flinging “Ands” all over the place, dis- 
abling me, and causing an ambulance 
to be sent for an English Composition 
Book! 


CoMMA—The truth is, we are re- 
sponsible for too many of the misun- 
derstandings in the world. Period and 
I are just about through! And, after 
all, it is not our fault that we are 
responsible: we’ve been in use only 
since the fifteenth century. Somebody 
invented us! (I wish I could punc- 
tuate the chap who did it!) What did 
they do before they had us, hey? 

SEMICOLON—That’s not the point— 

Periop—No! It certainly isn’t! I’m 
the Point, and at present a very much 
neglected Point! - 

CommMa—And poor Semicolon is a 
lame Point! 

SEMICOLON—Cut out the witticisms, 


please. This is a serious matter. The 
question’ is — (Enter Interrogation 
Point and his wife Exclamation 


Point.) 

Preriop—Here is the Question—al- 
ways on hand when needed! (Gay 
greetings.) Good morning, friend 
Hookie! Where’s your wife! 

INTERROG.—She? Right here behind 
me! She’s so slender I don’t wonder 
you failed to see her. She will always 
keep her youthful lines. 


Preriop—Humph! I am plump—per- 
haps abundantly plump. It’s in my 
family. We are all more or less 
round; but the schools would have a 
mighty slim time without us! My 
Greek ancestors—‘Peri” means 
“round,” and “Hodos” means “way’— 

INTERROG.—Hear! hear! Why these 
family trees and ancestral airs? 
What’s going on around here, friends? 

ComMa—Trouble—lots of it! A dis- 
abled Semicolon, a Period of great dis- 
tress— 

ExcLaM. (characteristically excit- 
ed)—Oh! Oh! Stop! Stop! Don’t 
mention injuries, accidents and dis- 
tress! This nervous excitement is kill- 
ing me! I must appear in all of it— 
from billings and cooings through to 
wild hilarity, fire, destruction, mur- 
der! I see my finish, in these modern 
days! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

INTERROG.—Calm yourself, my dear. 
You know it is bad form for students 
to depend upon you for effect; and be- 
sides it is dangerous to overtax your- 
self: you are likely to fall apart! 
Your. waist-line is too frail to stand 
excitement. 

SEMICOLON—I suggest, friends and 
fellow-sufferers, that we do something 
—Look at me! Soon we’ll all be laid 
up! Let’s organize! It’s being done 
What do you say to “N. 
B. W. C.”—“No Bad Work Club”? 
Once organized,:we can strike unless 
we get what we want! 

INTERROG.—What do we want? 

SEMICOLON—No Blunders! Recog- 
nition for. us! Grammar-the-Law 
compelled to make changes to our 
liking! 
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Att—Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 


(Letters N, B, W, C dance to center 
stage—forward and back, and a series 
of light side steps—to tune of “Three 
Blind Mice,” while singing :) 

No bad work 

Can here be done! 

We all are after the Careless Folk! 
The business we’re doing, it is no joke! 
We'll walk out! 

It can be done! 

(Repeat as many times as desired.) 

INTERROG.—But, friends! They are 
not all here! Who’ll notify the rest 
of the bunch? Where are the other 
twenty-two Capital Letters? Don’t 
they need help? Are they always in 
place? 

N anp B—Not much! 


W and C—Always in trouble, from 
A to Z! 


INTERROG.—Where are the Quotation 
Twins—both pairs? And little Apos- 
trophe? Hyphen too? Isn’t he always 
dashing in between syllables, regard- 
less? 

N, B, AND C—We'll notify all the 
other Letters! (Ewit, dancing, as two 
pairs of Quotation Marks appear from 
opposite sides of stage. These are 
two pupils with hands lifted and fin- 
gers curved to represent huge Quota- 
tion Marks.) 


EXcLAM.—The Quotations! Hello! 
Hello! Trouble ahead! War in the 
camp! Get ready! 


RIGHT QUOTATION—Ready for any- 
thing! 

LEFT QuUOTATION—But whatever you 
do, don’t separate us! 

ExcLAM.—And_ here’s Apostrophe! 
(A small boy enters with Miss Colon.) 

SEMICOLON—You very busy mark— 
glad you happened by! With the 
scraps you have to settle between the 
Possessive _Case and those Simple 
Plurals, it is a wonder you have a 
moment’s leisure! Oh! I see you are 
with Miss Colon! How interesting! 
Period, she used to call herself your 
double; how’s that? 

PEerIoD (aside)—I don’t care for 
her. It’s all off between us. She has- 
n’t the dash she used to have— 

SEMICOLON—Dash? Humph! There 
are more dashed careless expressions 
these days than in the good old Vic- 
torian— 

ComMA—Hush! Semicolon, you'll 
be swearing next. There are troubles 
and worries enough now without vul- 
garities of speech from one of us re- 
formers! 

Periop—Which reminds me! How 
shall we manage to bring that obnox- 
ious Blunder family to the meeting 
and have them up for trial? They 
cause more havoc in classes than all 
we Punctuations together! 

EXxcLAM.—Hurrah! I have it! Send 
One-Who-Knows after them! They 
are paralyzed into obedience when she 
gets after them! 

PEeRIOD—Paralyze ’em? She may 
stun them a bit. Whew! They do bob 
up lively when she’s not’ about! 

ComMA—Get them here at any cost. 

SEMICOLON—Well said. 

INTERROG.—Do you all mean busi- 
ness? 

ALL—S-U-R-E! 

PEeRIoD—So long, then, till 4:30—in 
the English Room. 

CHorus—So long! 


PRINCIPAL SCENE 


(Curtain rises on English Room. 
Grammar-the-Law is seated on an ele- 
vation down stage center. He is a 
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ponderous figure bending over a huge 
book and looks more like a statue of 
“The Thinker” than like a person. 
Comma and Interrogation Point stand 
up stage, center, and the other charac- 
ters present may be grouped at sides.) 
ComMa—Interrogation, please take 
the chair. You preside by virtue of 
your questionable habits. 
LETTERS OF ALPHABET (chanting in 
staccato )— 
Who? What? When? Where? 
Better than he to take the chair? 
Who? What? How? Why? 
These never trouble this curious 




















































































guy! 
He never need answer his own hard 
quiz, 
Because—you see—that’s not his 
biz! 
INTERROG.—Before we _ present our 


resolutions to Grammar-the-Law we 
will hear from the different Punctua- 
tion marks. Each may present his 
case. Miss Comma, why are you 
here? What is your complaint? 
ComMMA— 
I am here, I suppose, because I’m so 
small! 
My business is: 
least of all! 
I’m used to let people wait for a 
breath 

For fear they should read themselves 
almost to death. 

I also separate phrases and clauses, 

I am very much busier than other 
Pauses. 

But the students ignore me! On neat 
English papers 

They disgrace my good name by all 
sorts of capers! 

T’ll revolt, then! 
bred Comma: 

Good Form and Good Taste are my 
Poppa and Momma! 


(A pplause.) 


stopping—well—the 


Yes, I’m a well- 


INTERROG. 

Neat phrasing, dear Comma. 
equally true 

That others are finding life difficult 
too. 

We are here because we are very 
much vexed— 

Explode all your troubles, 





It’s 


fellow 


Pauses! Next! Next! 
ALL— 
Period! Period! 
PERIOD— 
Me? I’m run over, skipped, I’m used 


far too often; 

I’d rather be placed in a little round 
coffin, 

And buried, ‘longside of an Old Eng- 
lish Ending, 

Than be constantly blue-penciled— 
boo-hoo! for offending! 

(General sniffling among the Punctua- 
tion Marks.) 
INTERROG.—Remember, friends, we’re 
here for business: order! I sug- 
gest that you all take notes! (Gener- 
al flutter of pencils and paper.) 

Apostrophe! 
APOSTROPHE— 
My contention is: they use me 
When Possession doesn’t fit, 
And when they really need me, here 
I sit and sit and SIT! 
For you, it’s easy, Period, you’re 
resting, night and day, 
While I must fill all vacancies of let- 
ters gone away! 
Comma’s doing nothing: I’m the 
slave of “Don’t” and “Can’t”! 
(Aside) I’m compelled to say it, 
even though you are my Aunt! 
PERIOD— 
Why get hot beneath your collar, or 
envy any station? 
Suppose—like me—that you 
tied to each Abbreviation? 






were 









INTERROG.— 
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ComMMA—No quarreling! The Quota- 
tation Twins are waiting. 

RIGHT Quot. (the other one mean- 
while executing tragic dance of dis- 
tress )— 

It’s not myself I’m grieving for, but 
for my little sister: 

I look for her expectantly, and the 
pupils haven’t missed her! 

Then, One-Who-Knows , and HE 
(points to °Grammar-the-Law) 
have planned that we belong to- 
gether, 

To use when talk runs down the 
page like rain in summer weather. 

I feel so silly all alone, and it makes 
the sentence hazy! : 

The pupils leave my sister out, I 
think, because they’re lazy! 


Lazy! No! Miss One-Who-Knows 
keeps the whole class hopping! 
We Punctuation Marks all wish 
they’d do a little stopping! 

We’re not meeting. here to-day for 
half a dozen causes, 

But just to force these rushing folks 
at once to mind their Pauses! 


Carp. A— 


They haven’t time for us, you know. 
Just watch them rush about, 

And never even notice that small 
letters kick us out! 


CaPp.O— 


They snub us all so often, despite our 
stately looks, 
That I’ve just about decided we 
should up and leave the books! 
Ha! They cannot do without us! 
Come! Let’s all go on a bat! 

P, Q, R, and S, T, U, come on! Put 
on your hat! 

(All the Capitals join in a quick 


step, each dancing down stage from 
right and left, each with hat in hand. 
Finally they form half circle with hats 
over hearts, 
stage. 
that 
W-E B-O-L-T or S-T-R-I-K-E or any 
clever combination.) 

ALL THE PUNCTUATION Marks—We'll 


dancing backward off 
Dance should be arranged so 
center figures are A-D-I-O-S, 


follow the Capitals! The Strike is 
on! 


(Grammar-the-Law_ rises solemnly, 


lifts or hand. Noisy murmur of 
departure all. 

bell is ros | All return to places in- 
voluntarily, sinking into places” silent- 
ly, victims of the bell. 
Knows enters, followed by seven ‘Blun- 
ders in various stages of sorrow. 
Who-Knows takes her 
Grammar-the-Law, and Blunders.drop 
to floor on either side of the elevated 
seat of Grammar-the-Law in most de- 
jected manner.) 


GRAMMAR-THE-LAW—Where 


Suddenly an unseen 


One-Who- 


One- 
place ~ beside 


are the 
Resolutions the company wishes to 
present? 


INTERROG.— 


Whereas: the Punctua- 
tions, 

Are treated far beneath our stations, 

And whereas, since our proper uses 

Are all degraded to abuses, 

Be it resolved that these be mended, 

Or, our relations shall be ended. 

Resolved, moreover: The tribe called 
Blunder 

At once and forever be buried under 

Your Honor’s wrath, or made to 
vanish, 

In English, also French and Spanish, 

Likewise in every modern tongue 

Where thoughts worth while are 
read or sung. 

Resolved— 


since we, 


GRAMMAR-THE-LAW— 


Hold! I am the law of good writing 
and reading, 

Of manners in books, of style and 
good breeding: 


foreheads bowed upon knees. 
Seven Blunders recite or sing with 
gay sarcasm the following. lines wag- 
ging finger at Punctuations rhythmi- 
cally; 
Clay & Co., San Francisco) : 


OnE-WHo-KNows—It is 


GRAMMAR-THE-LAw—The 





All these, with habit and custom for 
ages 

Have trained you to stay on well- 
written pages; 

Millions are using you—a few are 
abusing you: 

You are fast in a well-tested plan! 

Your complaints do sound breezy, 
but bolting’s not easy: 

Good friends—You May Go Ir You 
Can! 


(They make frantic efforts to dance 
backward off stage—but return as if 
attached to wires. They whirl by 
twos and threes up stage and down— 
almost disappearing but never quite. 
In last measure they dance in front of 
Grammar-the-Law and  One-Who- 


Knows, salaam three times, then dance 


backward to places, remaining ys 
e 


tune, “Whispering,” Sherman, 


SEVEN BLUNDERS— 
Poor little Punctuation Marks! 
You can’t run off on any gay larks! 
You must stay upon pages for ages 


and ages! 
Poor little Punctuation Marks! 


You sad little Comma, you Dash 
and you Dot, 

‘How tiresome "always to be on the 
spot! 

To all upon pages for ages and 
ages— 

It Sethore you dreadfully, 
does it not? 


Poor little R, and P, and Q! 
This is exceedingly hard on you, 
ei saga upon pages for ages and 


dears, 


With _ little Punctuation Marks! 


“T-Done-It,” “I-Seen-It,” “It-Don’t,” 
and “It’s-Me”’— 

Each one of us feels most particu- 
larly free— 

For we’re popular errors, 

So the schools have no terrors 

For I or for she or for we! 


(The humiliated Punctuation Marks 


reply—each pointing a finger first at 
the Blunders, then over his own right 
shoulder): 


PUNCTUATION MARKS— 


We will stay but you must go, 

As is the custom, don’t y’ know? 
The: schools are weeding. Errors out. 
You’d like to stay, we have no doubt, 
With us who mind our Pauses! 

We will stay but you must leave, 
And not a person here will grieve; 
And Composition Pages cry: 

“A fond and very glad good-by!” 
While we shall mind our Pauses! 
One-Who-Knows is on your trail— 
No wonder you are looking pale! 
Blue Pencils, too, are on your track, 
In case you ever should come back! 
But we shall mind our Pauses! 

fair that 
these Blunders should have an op- 
portunity to defend themselves. 
Grammar-the-Law, will you permit 
it? 

moment 
they open their mouths they will 
condemn themselves! They always 
do! I know them! You saucy little 
Blunder over there in the corner, 
what have you to say for yourself? 


I-SEEN-IT— 


My name is I-Seen-It; now, what 
should one say, sir? 

I think I must. have been named the 
wrong way, sir! 

I seen your big book, but I’ve never 
been in it! 
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(My sister just punched me—excyse 
me a minute!) 
(Scrap between him and It’s-i/e) 
OnE-WHO-KNows (hastily to Gram. 
mar-the-Law) — Close the — book! 
Don’t let him in! His case is settled! 
GRAMMAR-THE-LAW—Next! 
For-You-anp-I— 
With some in this school, I am For. 
You-and-I, sir; 
But the teacher says I’m an “ob. 
jective lie,’’ sir. 
Now, tell me, just between I and 
you, sir, 
In ofder to stay here, please, what 
must I do, sir? 
(Scornful laughter from Punctuation 
Marks.) 
ONE-WHO-KNows— Hopeless case! 
Call the next victim. They are un- 
speakable— , 

It-Don’T (interrupting)— 
This is a most uncomfortable spot! 
It = matter a bit if I go or do 


re ties in the best and the choic- 
est society! 
Even orators use me with perfect 
propriety! 
I am merely taboo in a lot of dry 
books! 
Most people 
peppy looks! 
(She sings airily a line from “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” accompany- 
ing it with dancing—but subsides 
promptly at sound of unseen bell.) 
GRAMMAR-THE-LAW—Are_ there any 
other Blunders in this company? 
I-FEEL-LIKE-I-WaAs (steps to center, 
wearing long cape)— 
The Middle West prefers me most— 
Likewise the far Pacific Coast; 
The elite Easterners deny me: 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t try 


admire my bright, 


me! 
(Flings open her cape, revealing her 
name.) 
My sonnets’ Come! Join me! In 
odern Causes 


We have a place, as well as the 
Pauses! 

(She is joined by I-Done-It, It’s-Me, 
and You-Was, in long capes. They 
audaciously reveal their names. Pune- 
tuation Marks and Capitals then sing 
as follows: tune, “Yankee Doodle.”) 

We'll send them all out of the camp, 

Along with their bad brothers— 
(All other Blunders join those in 

front, revealing names.) 

Imprison them and keep them fast! 

And that will please their mothers! 
(Pointing to Blunders standing 'e- 

vealed.) 

You would do it, wouldn’t you? 

Make this school a dandy! 

Mind your English Grammar steps, 

And with your verbs be handy? 
(Blunders let capes drop to floor, step 
lightly upon them, and sing in reply. ) 

Blunders all have gone away— 

You’ll see them here no longer! 

We’ll promise you they’ll not return: 

Their morals have grown stronger! 

(To music, each Blunder picks uP 
his cape on end of a staff shaped like 
large lead-pencil, then they march 
around the stage, a. to Grammar- 
the-Law and One-Who-Knows; deposit 
discarded Blunder capes at their feet, 
singing.) 

We'll be loyal, yes we will! 

And watch Objective Cases— 

Work with Punctuation Marks 

And stay in our right places! 
‘Take the Blunders—fling them out! 

And put us on your pages! 

We will serve Good English well— 

And not complain of wages! 
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Mr. Owen 
Recommends It 






Through the courtesy of 
Mr. F. A. Owen, Publisher 
of Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, we are privi- 
leged to quote his opinion of 
the T. C. U. and its plan of 
protection, as follows: ‘“‘One 
of the finest things about 
having insurance of any kind 
is the sense of _ security 
which one continuously feels. 
The teacher holding a T. C. 
U. policy is sure of a rea- 
sonable income in the case 
of Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. The company 
is absolutely reliable; has 
established an enviable repu- 
tation for fair dealing and 
its plan is ideal. I recome 
mend it to all teachers.” 








































) How Many Teachers Want to Join : 


The Dont Worry Club ? 






Start the New School Year with a mind free from worry—free, 
even, from the possibility of worry—by letting the T. C. U. share the 
risk of loss of income by reason of sickness, accident and quarantine. 


If you are just beginning to teach—or are a new reader of Normal 
Instructor—we suggest that you follow the example of thousands of 
experienced Teachers who already share T. C. U. protection and, in 
time of need, participate in its benefits. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


Pays $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by accident or confining 


















ee ti sickness. 
C rmation Pays $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your salary has 
oupon stopped. 







Pays $25.00 a Month for illness that does not confine you to the house 
but keeps you from your work. 

Pays 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are 
confined to an established hospital. 

Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major accidents or for accidental loss of life. 

Pays Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained through rail- 
way, street car, or steamboat wreck. 

Pays Operation benefits in addition to other benefits if your policy has 
been maintained in force for one year. 








To the T. C. U., 
740 T. C, U. Blidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 










I am interested in knowing 
about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials. 



















Name..... Lay ees em : Larger Benefits—Policies issued for increased benefits at proportionate- 
ai aiid ly increased premiums, for those educators receiving larger pay-checks. 
Just sign your name and address in the corner, tear off and mail for 
RT ee ene Oe Lanes complete information. It will place you under no obligation. 
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(ENSEMBLE: Blunders in pretty new | 
fresh clothes, Punctuation Marks with 
hats on, Capital Letters with hats held 
over hearts, Grammar-the-Law and 
One-Who-Knows all sing last song. 
Rehabilitated Blunders occupy center. 


Tune: “Auld Lang Syne.’’) 
Let all our Blunders be forgot 
And buried safe and sound! 
Let all our Blunders now be hid— 
We do not want them ’round! 
But fine, neat work, my pals, 
With no blue checks! 
We'll pass our English exams yet 
In our own school! 
(Joining hands.) 
And here’s a hand, my comrades all! 
To try and try again! 


And here’s a hand, my comrades all, 


To conquer with the pen! 

And fine, neat work, my pals, 
And right good cheer! 

And strong, true work, my pals, 
That’s why we’re here! 


A September Dance 
By E. Rubie Capen 
THE GOLDENROD 
For 16 girls 


Costumes—Each child should wear 
a white dress and carry a spray of 
goldenrod. 

Steps—Skipping (4 skips to a meas- 
ure). 

Music—“Dance of the Goldenrod” 
by John J. Fitzpatrick (Will Wood, 
17 W. 28 St., New York). 

DANCE 

Entrance—Eight girls, one behind 
another, from each side. Lines pass 
each other at back, come forward and 
pass at front, leaders meet again at 
back, forming one large circle—8 
measures. 

I—A—Facing the line of direction 
(that is, right shoulders out), 
with goldenrod held high in 
right hand, skip around in 
circle—4 measures. 

B—Face the opposite direction 
and with goldenrod down 
and left hand leading high, 
skip in circle—4 measures. 

C—Leaders lead out, one to right 
and one to left, forming two 
small circles of eight—8 
measures. 

II Repeat I A and B in small circles 
—8 measures. 

III Leaders lead circles out into lines 
toward back. Lines pass in 
back and come to front, lead- 
ers meeting there and form- 
ing one big circle again—8& 
measures. 

Join hands, skip in toward center 
and out twice—4 measures. 

Skip in to center, drop hands and 
knee]—2 measures. 

Still kneeling, right hands holding 
goldenrod up in center forming one 
large bunch of flowers—2 measures. 

Exit—Repeat as much music of trio 
as needed for leaders to lead lines off, 
one to right and one to left. 





Lion Hunters 
By Gerald Schooley 


Bobbie and I are hunters 
Climbing a mountain tall, 

Hunting for fierce lions 
Around the garden wall. 


Now we see a lion,— 
Bobbie turns pale with fright; 
Next moment, both Bobbie and I 
Are running with all our might. 


Now we have reached our bedroom, 
And peek out to see where he is at, 
But all we can see in the garden 
Is our old brown Tommy cat. 


“Cuddlekins”’ 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


I never had a kitty-cat 
Belong to me alone, _. 

A cuddly, furry, purry ball, 
To be my very own! 


Oh, so much, so much! 
I’ve had a lovely name ; 
All ready, for a year or two, 
To give one, if it came. 
“Cuddlekins”! Tnat makes you 
Of hugging fluffy fur 
And list’ning close whi 
Her rumbly, mumbly purr! 


Te kitty sings 


A cat-less little girl feels sort 
Of lonesome—don’t you see? 

So if you have an extra pussy, 
Send her, please, to me. 
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A Regular Fellow 
By Elizabeth Hart 


There’s lots of difference in the ways 
The big guys treat a kid, 
Seems like some never wore short 


Pp 
Or else forgot they did. 


I hate to have ’em joke at me 

' As‘if they’re makin’ fun, 

And. always pat me on the head, 
And laugh and call me “son.” 


It’s worse to have ’em be polite, 
And say “Why, how-da-do.” 
Or a “Good morning, William, 


That sure sounds silly, too. 


The guy who does the bully way, 
Like when I’m big I will, 

Is the one who hollers “’Lo there, pal!” 
Then grins and asks “How’s Bill?” 


FO<UO 


” 





_ Garden Song 





-o- 
den, All so bright and fair; 


2. Come! Let’s get our out, Rakes and shov - els all; 


Mildred A. Joyce 
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Riddles in “M” 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


MAIL-BOX 
My First,—an armor long ago, 
My Next,—a garden hedge we know: 
My First within my Whole, we lay, ’ 
To send my First far, far away. ’ 


MILK-WEED 
To drink my First allays our thirst; 
My Next will grow despite the hoe: 
My Whole, a juice will oft produce, 


: MINCE-MEAT 
My First is an affected gait, 
My Second, eaten from a plate; 
| Whole is something chopped up 
ne. 
Wherein fruits, suet, spice combine, 


, MOON-LIGHT 
My First presents a changing phase, 
My Next possesses colored rays; 
My Whole—so silvery and white— 
We often see on cloudless night. 


MOUSE-TRAP 
My First is not at all a pet, 
It runs around the room; 
My Second for my First is set: 
My Whole contrives its doom. 


My Dolly 
By Mary Shuster 


I had the nicest little doll, 
And oh, it was so sweet; 
It had its body full of rags, 
And sawdust in its feet. 


One day I cut my little toe, 
And oh, the blood was red; 

I got my doll for sympathy, 
And this is what I said: 


“Now dear, I know you're sorry, 
But you can’t sympathize, 
Until you know just how it feels, 
And see it with your eyes.” 


And so I got a kitchen knife, 
And cut a tiny slit 

Right on my dolly’s little toe, 
But she never cared a bit. 


She didn’t shed a single tear, 
And I ’most always cry; 
And she didn’t bleed a single bit, 
But it made the sawdust fly. 


To His Dog 
By Adeline E. Huffman 


I’m seven years old to-day, Fido, 
And they say that to school I must 


go; 
I can’t jes’ agree with my mother, 
But grown-ups most generally know. 


I can’t see the use educatin’ 
Any boy what’s not goin’ to be 
A ’fessor, or lawyer, or somethin’— 
A job on the railroad for me! 


My mother says school’s where they 
teach you 
Everything that we boys oughter 
know; 
But my pop says they whip little boys, 
Jes’ whip ’em to help make ’em grow. 


If you jes’ could go with me, Fido, 
The thing wouldn’t be nearly % 
hard; 
But dogs, I expect, wouldn’t please 
em— 
They might let you play ’round the 
yard. 


I s’pose I’ll just make the best of it, 
Never mind if it’s right or 1 
wrong— 
But, Fido, I’ll speak to the teacher, 
And see if you can’t go along. 
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very Boy 


Has an Ingersoll 
Coming to Him 


Cvionoran by tens of mil- 
lions of men and boys, res- 
pected the world over for time- 
keeping dependability and sturdy 
construction, honored as a great 
American institution—Ingersoll 
Watches are the watches for boys. 


School, work, play—none of these 
is complete to a boy unless he 
has his Ingersoll. 


Maurice Francis Egan, famous 
author says, “I hope the time will 
come when every boy and girl in 
our country will have some friend 
wise enough to give him or her 
an Ingersoll Radiolite.” 


The models illustrated may be seen 
at any Ingersoll dealer’s store. Other 
Ingersolls up to $10.00, including 
the Wrist Radiolite at $4.50. 


Yankee 
Radiolite 


w 

Improved Yankee 

More men and boys use the Inger- 
soll Yankee than any other watch, 
Sturdy, reliable, good-looking, it 
carries a sound guarantee, 

9.00 
Canadian Maple Leay, $2.00 


For women, girls and small boys. 
Guaranteed movement; solid nickel 
case. (With Radiolite dial $4.25.) 


$3.50 
In Canada, $4.00 


This 1s the New Yankee, equipped for 


* telling time in the dark. Convenient un- 


der the pillow at night; and for nursing 
mothers, sportsmen, motorists, etc. 


3.00 
Canadian Maple Leag Radiolite. $3.00 
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Cane 3 . 
yi 12 tr 
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Junior—$3.50 
12-size, the small size so in vogue; 
thin model that slips easily into the 
pocket; solid nickel case. A depend- 
able time-keeper. In every way it 
is a watch people are proud tocarry, 

In Canada, $4.00 


Waterbury—$5.00 


“The best watch $5 co will buy.” 
Like the Yankee, it leads in its 
a jeweled, 12-size watch that 
combines stamina with style. (Wit 

4 Radiolite dial $6.00, ) ee 


In Canada, $5.00 


Illustrations 7/10 actual size 


Reliable Watches at Low Prices 
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A New Hat 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


A Playlet for Rural School or Farm Bureau 
Entertainment 


CHARACTERS 


Pa JENKINS—Who doesn’t believe in 
finery 

His WiFrE—Who “dassent” take sides 

His DAUGHTER MINNIE—Who wants 
pretty clothes 

GRANDMA GRUB—Who understands Pa 


COSTUMES 


Farmer Jenkins wears old overalls, 
red handkerchief about his neck, and 
has occasional wisps of straw hanging 
about his clothes. He has long whisk- 
ers and a tattered old straw hat. His 
wife is very plainly dressed, with hair 
drawn tightly back in a hard little 


knot. Daughter Minnie wears a plain 
blue apron. Grandma Grub dresses 
becomingly. 


STAGE 


A simple farm dining room or living 
room scene. There should be a tele- 
phone on wall if possible, also a small 
mirror. 

THE PLAY 


(Enter Minnie from left. She carries 
a hat box which she places on table. 
Taking out an old hat from the box, 
she examines it carefully.) 

MINNIE—There’s just no use in talk- 
ing, I simply can’t wear this hat an- 
other year, and what’s more, I won’t. 
Pa will just have to get me another. 

(Enter Mrs. Jenkins from left. 
Carries stockings to mend. Sits in 
small rocker near center table.) 

MA (timidly)—What are you doing, 
Minnie? 


MINNIE—Looking at this old hat of 


mine. Ma, I can’t wear this hat to 
the school entertainment. I want you 
to ask Pa— 

Ma _ (startled)—Ask Pa? Now, 


Minnie, you know what Pa will say. 
He hasn’t had a very good year, you 
know. 

MINNIE ioonenpneety) — Good 
year! Ma Jenkins, you know very 
well that if Pa doesn’t buy me a new 
hat until he thinks he has a good year, 
I'll be as old as Methusaleh, and will 
have to die an old maid— 

MA _ (soothingly) — Now, 
Minnie— 

MINNIE (angrily)—Ma Jenkins, you 
always say that. If you would only 
take my side once in a while, I might 
have decent clothes like the other girls 
have— 

Ma—Law, Minnie, I dassent take 
sides between you and your Pa. 

MINNIE (throwing her hat on the 
floor and beginning to cry)—I won’t 
wear it, that’s all. 

(Enter Pa from right.) 

Pa (looking from one to the other) 
—What’s all this? What’s all this? 

Ma _ (timidly)—Minnie thinks she 
ought to have a new hat, Pa. 

Pa—Tut, tut,—new hat? 
the matter with your old one? 

MINNIE (still crying, but kicking at 
the hat at her feet)—There it is. I 
won’t wear it. 

(Enter Grandma Grub from left. 
Seeing the trouble she stops and lis- 
tens.) 

Pa—Won’t wear it? Of course. you'll 
wear it, if your mother says for you to. 

Ma—But Pa, J think— 

Pa (loudly)—What’s that? 
siding with Minnie? 

MA (meekly)—No, Pa, I’m not tak- 
ing sides. 
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GRANDMA—Land_ sakes, what’s all 
this fuss about? What’s the matter, 
Minnie? 

MINNIE—Pa says I can’t have a new 
hat to wear to the school entertain- 
ment. 

GRANDMA (holding out a ba +f 
silks, laces and_ ribbons) Wel 4 
dearie me, now we’ll fix that. 
child, let’s trim up the old hat. 
it to Grandma. We’ll soon have a new 
hat for you. (She picks up the old 
hat, fastens a few bows, a bit of lace 
and an old feather on it, making it 
look as hideous as possible.) 


Pa—That’s the way to do _ it. 
Grandmother, you’ve got all the brains 
among the women folks in this family. 
What I can’t see is why Minnie and 
her ma, here, don’t take after you a 
little more. (Pa goes over to window 
to watch someone on the road.) 


_ GRANDMA (whispering and motion- 
ing to Minnie to keep still and every- 
thing will come out all right.) —There, 
now, won’t that be as grand a hat as 
anybody at that entertainment will be 
likely to have? (She winks at 
Minnie.) Now, child, run along and 
sew this stuff on. 
(Exit Minnie at left.) 

Pa (turning from window and slap- 
ping his thigh noisily)—There goes 
Hiram Turner, and I’ll be jiggered if 
he hasn’t got that schoolma’am with 
him. That the chipperest little woman 
in these parts. Tell you, Lucy, there’s 
a woman that knows how to dress! 
Did you notice her hat? 

(Here Grandmother puts her hand up 
to hide her smile.) 

Pa—And that hair. Say, she’s got 
the purtiest little curls all around her 
face, just like a picture frame. 

(Ma_ Jenkins puts her hands up to 
hide her straight, gray hair.) 

Pa—Wall, suppose we’ll all be goin’ 
down to the schoolhouse next week to 
the entertainment. 

GRANDMA—Did you calculate on go- 
ing, Sam? 

Pa—Thought I might. Guess I kin 
git in an order for a new hat and a 
pair of shoes by that time. Where’s 
the catalogues, Lucy? 

Ma—l’ll find them for you, Pa. 
(Both go out at center.) 
(Enter Minnie with the old hat.) 

MINNIE (stamping her foot angrily) 
—Grandma, did you really mean for 
me to wear that thing? (Puts it on to 
show how utterly ridiculous it looks.) 


GRANDMA (holding her sides and 
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laughing heartily)—Law, me, _ isn’t 
that a sight? 

MINNIE—I don’t think it’s fair! 

GRANDMA (patting her shoulder)— 
There, there, now, don’t you think I 
know how to handle your pa? Just 
leave it to me. Just leave it to me. 
I’m going to run down to a neighbor’s 
now on a little errand. And mind, 
Minnie, if you should get a telephone 
call, be sure to answer it yourself. 
And—and talk up real loud so’s your 
pa can hear you. Mind now. We'll 
get that hat yet if you do just what I 
tell you. 


(Goes out at right.) 


(Enter Pa Jenkins carrying several 
large mail order catalogues. Ma fol- 
lows. They sit down at table and be- 
gin to look through them.) 


in Ma—What did you figure on getting, 
a? 

Pa—Thought I’d get a new hat; my 
hat doesn’t look as spruce as it might. 
Got it last year, you know. 

Ma—Oh— 

Pa—Now here’s one that sounds 
good. (Reads from catalogue.) “Silk- 
lined, extra fine quality v-e-l-o-u-r”— 
whatever that spells. “Lined with 
beautiful silk; carefully finished in 
every detail. Heavy silk band. Gen- 
uine leather sweat band. Hats of this 
quality are seldom offered for this low 
PIiCe. ...<. Only $3.98.”’ 


Ma—Here’s one that reads about 
the same but it’s only $3.92. (Empha- 
sizes “2.”?) Maybe you’d better get 
this one. 


Pa—Hm—(Looks at it and shakes 
head.) Don’t look as good as this 
other. 


Ma—Here’s one in this sale cata- 
logue that’s just the same thing exact- 
ly, same number and description and 
all—for $3.60. 


(Telephone rings loudly. Minnie 
comes running in to answer it. Pa 
and Ma go on studying catalogues but 
look up and begin to show a lively in- 
terest after the first few words.) 


MINNIE—Hello—Yes, this is Minnie 
Jenkins. I am eighteen—Yes, I can 
bake bread, and milk, and churn and— 
Oh, yes, I do almost all the cooking. 
Yes, I do the chores for Father almost 
every day—What? You want me to 
come and work for you? How much? 
Ten dollars a week, did you say? Yes, 
I do want to earn some money awfully 
bad—I want to buy a new hat and 
some pretty dresses—What? You 
want me to come right away? Well,— 
yes, I shall do it! All right, 1’ll come 
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Autumn Festivals. 


Hiawatha Play. 
studied in the autumn. 


Columbus Day (Oct. 12): 
Halloween (Oct. 31). 


Pieces and Plays for October Days 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


This book will supply you with entertainment material 
for all the important schoolroom holidays in October. 


Little plays and pieces having to do with the 

wind, leaves, fruits, birds, squirrels, etc. 

Longfellow’s Indian legend is very generally 
Teachers will be greatly assisted in their work 

by a splendid dramatization of ‘“Hiawatha’s Childhood.” 

Dialogues, plays, recitations, and music. 

A good program may be planned easily from this material. 

This occasion is widely celebrated with jolly 

schoolroom exercises and community gatherings. 

book has been given over to Halloween material. 


PRICE 35 CENTS 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 


More than half the 
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right along. No, I won’t ask them, I’m 
old enough to leave home now. (Hangs 
up receiver and runs across room.) 

Pa (rising)—Hold on here, Minnie, 
Where are you going? 

MINNIE (hurriedly)—Going out to 
work. Ten dollars a week. uess | 
can have some pretty dresses and hats, 
too. (Exit at left.) 

Pa—Ten dollars a week! Ma, you'll 
have to stop her. I can’t get along 
without that girl. 

MA (shrinking)—Land, I can’t take 
sides between you and Minnie. 

(Enter Grandmother at center.) 

GRANDMA—Law me, here you folks 
are studying catalogues. Going to get 
you a new hat, Sam? 

Pa—Say, Grandmother, somebody 
wants our Minnie to go out and work 
for ’em. Say they’ll give her ten dol- 
lars a week. I can’t spare her, that’s 
all. Who would milk for me? Who 
would do up the chores when I’m off 
in town? Who'd help her mother in 
the house? 

GRANDMOTHER—You could get a 
hired man, Sam. 


Pa—Hired man! 
month! No sir— 


GRANDMOTHER—But she _ does the 
work of a hired man and more. 


Pa—That’s it. That’s why I can't 
let her go. (Angrily.) T’ve got to 
have her! 

GRANDMOTHER—Well, Minnie’s old 
enough to go off and get work for her- 
self now. Lucy was married at that 
age. 

Pa—Hired man—hired man— 

GRANDMOTHER—I’Il tell you, Sam, 
why don’t you strike a bargain with 
her? Offer her twenty-five or thirty 
dollars a month to stay and work for 
you. 


Pa—Would she? 


GRANDMOTHER — Most girls would 
rather work at home than for out- 
siders. Besides, if she has regular 
wages she can buy a new hat when she 
needs it. 


(Enter Minnie carrying suitcase.) 


PA (going towards her)—Say, 
Minnie, I’ll give you twenty-five dol- 
lars a month if you’ll stay and work 
for your ma and me. 

MINNIE (brightly)—Will you? And 
can I get a new hat, then, and some 
new dresses? 

Pa—All you want. Here’s the cat- 
alogue. Sit right down and order ’em 
now. Get some pretty ones too. I like 
to see girls dressed up. Well, guess 
it’s time to begin milking. I'll do it 
to-night. (Hit Pa.) 

MINNIE—Say, Grandma, I forgot to 


Thirty dollars a 


.ask that woman her name. 


GRANDMA—Didn’t you recognize her 
voice? 

MINNIE—It sounded rather famil- 
iar, but— 

GRANDMA (smiling)—Her name was 
Grub, Grandma Grub. But I calculate 
you’d better not mention it before your 
dad. Pick out your new hat now; 
told you we’d get it! 





When I Am Big 


When I am big, I mean to buy 

A dozen platters of pumpkin pie, 

A barrel of nuts, to have ’em handy, 
And fifty pounds of sugar candy. 


When I am big, I mean to wear_ , 
A long-tailed coat, and crop my halt; 
I’ll buy a paper, and read the news, 
And sit up late whenever I choose. 
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THE NEW RESULTS 


Which this modern tooth paste brings 
Why dentists now demand them 


In the past few years a new way of 
teeth cleaning has come into world-wide 
use. Millions of careful people of some 
50 nations employ it, largely by dental 
advice. 

To children it is bringing new protec- 
tion, to women new beauty, and to all 
new safety. It means a new dental era. 

Every instructor has particular reason 
for learning what this new way means. 
When she learns what it means, we 
think she will insist on her pupils hear- 
ing the good news. So we urge you to 
make this test. 


Film—the great enemy 


Most cloudy teeth and most tooth 
troubles are now traced to film. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. In 
old-way brushing, much of it resists the 
tooth brush, clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors, then it forms 
dingy coats. Tartar is based on film. 
That is why teeth lose luster. 


Pepsodent 


REG. U.S. 


The New Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on modern research. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world over. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decav, 

Germs breed by _ millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Also of many other serious 
troubles, local and internal. 


Now daily combatants 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two ways to fight that film. 
One acts to disintegrate the film at all 
stages of formation. The other removes 
it without harmful scouring. 

Able authorities proved these methods 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer than 
enamel. Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 
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For the 10-Day Test 











effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created to apply them daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. Now leading den- 
tists everywhere are advising its adop- 
tion. 


Two other essentials 

Investigators also found two other 
things essential. 

Nature gives alkalinity to the saliva to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. She puts a starch digestant 
in the saliva to digest starch deposits on 
teeth. 

It is found that tooth pastes based on 
soap and chalk depress these needed 
agents. So Pepsodent omits all soap, all 
chalk. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva and multiplies its starch digestant. 
Thus every use gives manifold power to 
these great natural tooth-protecting 
agents, 

In these ways Pepsodent is bringing 
to millions whiter, safer, cleaner teeth 
and a new conception of what clean 
teeth mean. Dentists now advise that 
children use it from the time the first 
tooth appears. 


Amazing results in 10 Days 

Pepsodent results are quick and ap- 
parent. They can be seen and felt. 
Often one week will bring to users an 
amazing change. 

The book we send tells what those 
changes mean. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth become whiter as the 
film-coats disappear. 

Then you will know why you see so 
many glistening teeth everywhere today. 
And why the use of Pepsodent has 
spread. Cut out coupon now. 





PAT. OFF. 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


1297 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 285, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 














ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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September 


Sweet is the voice that calls 
-From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds 
are flying; 
And soft the breezes blow, 
And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is 
dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drums in hidden 
places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream, 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy 
laces. 


At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple 
turning; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, ; 
Where the broad harvest-moon is red- 
ly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill 
The wind shall whistle chill, 
And _ patriarch swallows call their flocks 
together, 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a_ balmier 
weather. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
“O fairest summer, stay!” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chest- 
nuts browning; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, . 
And hasten southward ere the skies 
are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar-trees 
And round about my temples fondly 
lingers, 
In gentle playfulness, 
Like to the soft caress . 
Bestowed in happier days by loving 
fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 
And memory makes the summer doub- 
ly pleasant, 
In all-my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 
Passing, the fairest glories of the pres- 
ent! is 
George Arnold. 


Rustic Courtship 


The night was dark when Sam set out 
To court old Jones’s daughter; 

He kinder felt as if he must, 
And kinder hadn’t oughter. 

His heart against his waistcoat 

throbbed, 

His feelings had a tussle, 

Which nearly conquered him despite 
Six feet of bone and muscle. 


The candle in the window shone 
With a most doleful glimmer, 
And Sam he felt his courage ooze, 
And through his fingers simmer. 
Says he: “Now, Sam, don’t be a fool, 
Take courage, shaking doubter, 
Go on, and pop the question right, 
For you can’t live without her.” 


But still, as he drew near the house, 
His knees got in a tremble, 

The beating of his heart ne’er beat 
His efforts to dissemble. 

Says he: “Now, Sam, don’t be a goose, 
And let the female wimmin 

Knock all your thoughts a-skelter so, 


,”9 


And set your heart a-swimmin’. 
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s Have Asked 


WE want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 
Ss 


ee here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 


privilege of reading: these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 











So Sam, he kinder raised the latch, 
His courage also raising, 

And in a moment he sat inside, 
Cid Jones’s crops a-praising. 

He tried awhile to talk the farm 
In words half dull, half witty, 

Not knowing that old Jones well knew 
His only thought was—Kitty. 


At last the old folks went to bed— 
The Joneses were but human; 

Old Jones was something of a man, 
And Mrs. Jones—a woman. 

And Kitty she the pitcher took, 
And started for the cellar; 

It wasn’t often that she had 
So promising a feller. 


And somehow when she came upstairs, 
And Sam had drank his cider, 
There seemed a_ difference in the 
chairs, 
And Sam was close beside her; 
His stalwart arm dropped round her 
waist, 
Her head dropped on his shoulder, 
And Sam—well, he had changed his 
tune 
And grown a trifle bolder. 


But this, if you live long enough, 
You surely will discover, 

There’s nothing in this world of ours 
Except the loved and lover. 

The morning sky was growing gray 
As Sam the farm was leaving, 

His face was surely not the face 
Of one half grieved, or grieving. 


And Kitty she walked smiling back, 
With blushing face, and slowly; 
There’s something in the humblest 

love 
That makes it pure and holy. 

And did he marry her, you ask? 
She stands there with the ladle 
A-skimming of the morning’s milk— 
That’s Sam who rocks the cradle. 


The Old Kitchen Floor 


Far back, in my musings, my thoughts 
have been cast 

To the cot where the hours of my 
childhood were passed. 

I loved all its rooms from the pantry 
to hall, 

But the blessed old kitchen was dearer 
than all. 

Its chairs and its tables no brighter 
could be 

And all its surroundings were sacred 
to me, 

From the nail in the ceiling to the 
latch on the door, 

And I loved every crack in that old 
kitchen floor. 


I remember the fireplace with mouth 
high and wide 





And the old-fashioned oven that stood 
by its side 

Out of which each Thanksgiving came 
puddings and pies 

And they fairly bewildered and daz- 
zled our eyes. 

= old St. Nicholas slyly and 
sti 

Came down every Christmas our stock- 
ings to fill. 

But the dearest of memories laid up in 
store 

Is my mother a-sweeping that old 
kitchen floor. 


To-night those old musings come back 
at their will 

But: the wheel and its music forever 
are still. 

The band is moth-eaten, the wheel laid 


away, 

And the fingers that turned it are 
mold’ring in clay. 

The hearthstone so sacred is just as 
*twas then 

And the voices of children ring out 
there again. 

The sun at the window looks in as of 


yore, 
But it sees other feet on that old kitch- 
en floor. 


Little Bateese 


You bad leetle boy, not moche you care 
How busy you’re kipin’ your poor 
gran’pere 
Tryin’ to stop you ev’ry day 
Chasin’ de hen aroun’ de hay. 
W’y don’t you geev’ dem a chance to 
lay? 
Leetle Bateese! 


Off on. de fiel’ you foller de plough, 
Den -w’en you're tire, you scare de 


cow, 
Sickin’ de dog till dey jamp de wall 
So de milk ain’t good for not’ing at all, 
An’ | a only five an’ a half this 
a — 
Leetle Bateese! 


Too sleepy for sayin’ de prayer to- 
night? 
Never min’, I s’pose it’ll be all right; 
Say dem to-morrow—ah! dere he: go! 
Fas’ asleep in a minute or so— 
An’ he’ll stay lak dat till the rooster 
crow— 
Leetle Bateese. 


Den wake up right away, toute suite, 
Lookin’ for somethin’ more to eat, 
Makin’ me t’ink of dem long-lag crane, 
Soon as-they swaller, dey start again; 
I wonder your stomach don’t get no 
pain, 
Leetle Bateese. 
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You Will Find the Old Favorites in 
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A new collection of popular verse. 
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But see heem now lyin’ dere in bed 
Look at de arm onderneat’ hees head: 
If he grow lak dat till he’s twenty 
year, 
I bet he’ll be stronger than Louis Cyr 
And beat de voyageurs leevin’ here— 
Leetle Bateese. 


Jus’ feel de muscle along hees back,— 

Won’t geev’ heem moche bodder fop 
carry pack 

On de long portage, any size canoe; 

Dere’s not many. t?ings dat boy won't 


do, 
For he’s got double-joint on hees body 
too— 
Leetle Bateese. 


But leetle Bateese! please don’t forget 
We rader you’re stayin’ de small boy 


yet. 
So chase de chicken and mak’ dem 
scare 


’ 
An’ do w’at you lak wit’ your ole 
gran’pere, 
For w’en you’re beeg feller he won't 
be dere — 


Leetle Bateese! 
W. H. Drummond. 


Midges in the Sunshine 


If I could see with a midge’s eye 

Or think with a midge’s brain, 

I wonder what I’d say of the world 

With all its joy and pain. 

Would my seven brief hours of mortal 
life 

Seem as long as seventy years, ; 

As I danced in the flickering sunshine 

Amid: my tiny peers? 

Should I feel the slightest hope or care 

For the midges yet to be; 

Or think I died before my time 

If I died at half-past three, 

Instead of living till set of sun 

On the breath of the summer wind; 

Or deem that the world was made for 


me 
And all my little kind? 

Perhaps if I did I’d know as much 
Of Nature’s mighty plan, 

And what it meant for good or ill, 
As that larger midge, a man! 


Home They Brought Her War- 
rior Dead 
(From “The Princess”) 


Home they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep or she will die.” 
Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call’d him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 
Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 
Took the face-cloth from the face; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 
Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 
Like summer tempest came her 


ears— 
“Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


Not Mine to Hoard 


And if I share my crust, 
‘As common manhood must, 
With one whose need is greater than 
my own, 
Shall.I not also give 
His soul that it may live, 
Of the abundant pleasure I 
known? 
And so, if I have wrought, 
Amassed, or conceived aught 
Of beauty or intelligence or power, 
It is not mine to hoard: 
It stands there to afford 
Its generous service simply as a flower. 
Bliss Carman. 
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Latest fox lrots 
and Waltzes 


FOX TROTS 8 
ht 
. Lost, A Wonderful Girl bor 


Yes! We Have No Bananas 
3. My Buddy 
WALTZES 
14, Love Sends a Little Gift of 
Roses 
be Red Moon 


I Love Me 
1 
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fight Full Size DoubleFace 
10 Inch Records 
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Here is the greatest phonograph- 
record bargain ever offered! All 
brand new records, right straight from 
factory to you! The very latest Broad- 
way hits—the most popular dance 
music of today. All New York is 
dancing to these wonderful, catchy, 
swingy Fox Trots and Waltzes. Eight 
full size ten-inch brand new records 
which play on BOTH SIDES, giving 
you SIXTEEN complete selections, 
PLAYED BEAUTIFULLY by the most 
wonderful DANCE ORCHESTRAS 
you ever heard! A wonderful collec- 
tion of latest hits—ALL FOR ONLY 
$2.98. Never before such a bargain 
in up-to-the-minute records! 


Send No Money 1° ‘hese res. 


ords 

days in your own home. Note the 
beauty of recording, the catchiness of 
the tunes and the wonderful volume 
and clearness of tone. Send no money 
now—just give postman $2.98 plus 
postage on delivery. If not delighted 
with your bargain return records and 
we will refund money and pay the 
postage BOTH WAYS. This low price 
made possible by manufacturing in 
enormous quantities and selling direct 
to users. Do not wait! Mail coupon 
or postal to 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 
Dept. 189, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


TTT 


National Music Lovers.,Inc., Dept. 189, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 
Please send me for 10 days’ trial, your 
collection of 16 Fox Trots and Waltzes on 
eight double-face ten-inch records, guar- 
antecd equal to any records made. I will 
pay the postman only $2.98 plus postage 
on arrival. This is not to be considered a 
Purchase, however. If the records do not 
come up to my expectations, I reserve the 
right to return them at any time within 
10 days and you will refund my money. 


Q Note: Mark x here if you also desire 
Patented Record Album at special price of 
only 69¢c (store price $1.00). Attractive 
and durable; holds eight records. 
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Address__ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Young Citizens in the Making 
(Continued from page 40) 


took its place around the flagpole. As 
the boy and girl stepped from their 
places and prepared the flag for its as- 
cent, indifference and tolerance gave 
place to a hush of expectation, and 
then to unconscious exaltation as the 
Star-Spangled Banner proudly, ma- 
jestically rose to its place and slowly, 
grandly spread its folds on the light 
breeze. Then— 

Every hand was raised in military 
salute and the position held as the 
pledge of allegiance was given. Every 
stanza of “America” was sung. The 
first part of the last stanza was made 
a prayer, and every head was bowed, 
every voice softened as reverently they 
sang “Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
author of liberty’; but with the 
“Long may our land be bright” heads 
were raised and voices swelled out 
joyously on the clear morning air; 
and oh, the joy in that principal’s 
heart as she saw the response of their 
beings shining in those pupils’ eyes! 

Morning after morning some such 
exercise was given, as long as, an 
whenever, the weather permitted the 
use of the only auditorium the school 
possessed—one with a blue-sky roof. 
On other mornings the children asked 
to have the ceremony in their own 
rooms. Teachers and pupils alike had 
felt the inspiration, and come to love 
those few moments. Astonishingly 
soon the uplift carried over into school 
spirit. It became an easy matter for 
the principal to emphasize school citi- 
zenship and to base school government 
largely on civil government. A point 
of contract had been established with 
the children and with the homes from 
which they came. 

Many, many times as the months 
went by, principal and teachers, in 
their bigger and broader vision, real- 
ized as never before what is true of 
children as of adults—we may be 
ruled by fear or a sense of duty, but 
we grow spiritually through the emo- 
tions. Then when the intellect is made 
a partner, and the business of the day 
is inseparably linked up with these in- 
ner values, what an impetus is given 
to even the smallest task! 

2. Some of the immediate points of 
attack used by the teachers in carry- 
ing over the foregoing into their own 
classroom work, with outstanding 
features, may also prove of interest. 


a. In the third grade much of the 
work of the year was based on their 
own particular interpretation of school 
citizenship. <A brief review of certain 
phases of the work of the two previous 
years served to focus the pupils’ atten- 
teion on the fact that government is a 
necessity, for people’s own good, since 
people live in groups, communities. 
The children readily made compari- 
sons and applications between govern- 
ment in the home and the school, but 
found it difficult to tie up the town 
government with these until it was de- 
cided to make of their schoolroom a 
duplicate of the town, and to work out 
their problems accordingly. The aisles 
became streets; the railroad station 
and public buildings were . identified 
with the teacher’s desk and other ob- 
jects in the room, according to actual 


‘points of the compass; the pupils be- 


came citizens and worked out certain 
problems that concerned the welfare of 
the town. Pupil officers were elected 
to serve terms of two weeks, with one 
re-election possible—a welfare officer 
who saw to the cleanliness, tempera- 
ture, ventilation, etc., of the room; a 
traffic officer whose duty it was to see 
to the passing of the lines, keeping 
aisles clear, etc. Meanwhile, some of 
the problems worked out were: 

(1) What shall we expect of 
our officers, in general? Of each parti- 
cular officer? What kind of people may 
we expect will make good officers? 
What shall our officers expect of us? 

(2) The people of our town: 
Who are they? (Nationalities. ) 
Where did they come from? (Other 
states and countries.) Why are they 
here? What do they do? (A general 
survey of local industries, leading into 
detailed study.of a few.) 

(3) How do we, the children, 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Get the information this wonderful Style Book will give you about the 
latest, most popular fashions, It tells you also how the Chicago Mail 
OrderCo., by purchasing and consolidating with its own organization 
two of New York’s great mail order houses—Perry, Dame & Co. and the 
Standard Mail Order House—hasachieved economiesin operating expense 
which enable it to sell to you at the world’s lowest prices. Read about 
this; also read about how ~e operate on a profit of only 3c on the dollar, 
how we protect you with our money-back 
guarantee and deliver ail goods free. 
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iid] Paris models brought to America and reproduced for you 
at bargain prices by the Chicago Mail Order Company. 
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N. E. A. and World Federation Will Promote Peace 


kind was made in San Francisco 
early in July. Under the auspices 
of the National Education Association 
of the United States, a World Confer- 
ence on Education, representing sixty 
countries and five million school teach- 


Fr) eit ss history of a new 


Great Oakland and San Francisco Meetings Discuss 
Many Subjects. But Outstanding Feature Is Move to Or- 
ganize Educational Forces in All Countries for Abolition 
of War and Increase of Good Will among the Nations. 


dent’s Cabinet. This approval was im- 
plied in the unanimous adoption of the 
report on the situation, made by Dr. 
George D. Strayer. 
enactment of the bill into law, since, he 
said, the President’s tentative approval 
had been secured, and sufficient Con- 








ers, met to hear speakers American and 

foreign and to discuss international af- 

fairs as related to education. But the delegates 
did a great deal more than discuss. .They laid out 
a definite program designed to foster good will and 
mutual understanding among the nations. They 
formed a permanent organization, the World Feder- 
ation of Educational Associations, with its head- 
guarters in the United States, drew up a constitu- 
tion, and provided for biennial meetings, with di- 
visional conferences in Europe, Asia, and America 
in each intervening year. It was voted to set aside 
May 18, the anniversary of the opening of the first 
Hague Conference, as Good Will Day, for interna- 
tional observance, 

Augustus O. Thomas, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the N. E. A., who had su- 
pervised the plans for the Conference, was elected 
president of the World Federation for 1923-25. 
Other officers were chosen as follows: E. J. Sains- 
bury, England, vice president; P. W. Kuo, China, 
vice president; C. H. Williams, Missouri, secretary. 
Directors: M. Sawayanagi, Japan; R. V. Gogate, 
India; George C. Pringle, Scotland; Anagoras 
Karados, Greece; N. D. Showalter, Washington 
State; Harry Charlesworth, Canada. 

As stated in its constitution, the objects of the 
Federation are: ‘To secure international coopera- 
tion in educational enterprises, to foster the disse- 
mination of information concerning education in all 
its forms among nations and peoples, to cultivate 
international good will and to promote the interests 
of peace throughout the world.” 

Already definite steps have been taken toward 
these ends. A committee is to investigate the feasi- 
bility of establishing a world university which shall 
stress subjects involving international and racial 
questions. Rural and vocational education, a world 
library service, and exchange of teachers, students, 
and textbooks were all considered, for the first 
time at such a gathering, from an international 
viewpoint. Investigation will be made of text- 
books now in use in an effort to correct misrepre- 
sentations about any country and furnish material 
to foster international friendship. But more signif- 
icant than any other action of the conference was 
the adoption of the following resolution: 


Whereas, the only hope for the 
achievement of permanent peace 


through the medium of activities in which the children 
participate. 


High Lights of N. E. A. Meeting 


The National Education Association again regis- 
tered its approval of the Towner-Sterling Bill, pro- 
viding, among other things, for a federal Depart- 
ment of Education, with a Secretary in the Presi- 





Olive M. Jones—President N. E. A., 1923-24 


Miss Olive M. Jones, newly-elected president of the Na- 

tional Education Association, is principal of a New York City 

public school for delinquent boys. She has been active in se- 

curing the passage of a law providing equal pay for men and 
women teachers in New York schools, 


gressmen had been won to its support, 

A lively contest developed among the 
candidates for president of the Association for 
1923-24, the four most prominent all being women: 
Miss Olive M. Jones and Miss Katherine D. Blake of 
New York City, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey of Los 
Angeles, and Miss Mary McSkimmon of Brookline, 
Mass. Miss Jones, who was elected, is principal of 
School No. 120, for defective boys, in New York. 
She has been conspicuous in the affairs of the As- 
sociation, having been one of its five trustees dur- 
ing 1922-23, and has been known as a champion of 
equal pay for men and women doing equivalent 
work. The retiring president, Dr. William B. Owen, 
automatically becomes first vice president. Other 
vice presidents were chosen as follows: OC. B. 
Glenn, Superintendent, Birmingham, Ala.; C. E. 
Rose, Arizona; E. Ruth Pyrtle, Nebraska; Mary F. 
Mooney, California; R. O. Stoops, Pennsylvania; 
Anna L. Force, Colorado; Florence M. Hale, Maine; 
Anna Griffey, Arkansas; C. F. Garett, Iowa; and 
S. L. Smith, Tennessee. J. W. Crabtree of Wash- 
ington will continue to serve as secretary of the 
Association and Miss Cornelia S. Adair of Virginia 
as treasurer. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Resolutions Committee, headed by State 
Commissioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts, re- 
affirmed support of a federal Department of Edu- 
cation, justified present-day expenditures for edu- 
cation in this country, advocated adoption of larger 
units of taxation, deplored what it termed “politi- 
cal snipping” (with special reference to Dr. Fine- 
gan’s case), declared itself in favor of a Child La- 
bor Amendment to the Constitution and of univer- 
sal physical education, supported history teaching 
which is at once patriotic and truthful, paid a trib- 
ute to the accomplishment of the World Confer- 
ence on Education, and thanked the Association’s 
hosts. Tne most important of the resolutions are 
given below, in whole or in part. 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


We reaffirm our sincere, devoted and unqualified sup- 
port of federal aid and federal recognition for public ed- 
ucation without federal interference in any way with 
state and local control as embodied in the Towner-Ster- 

ling Bill. We believe that nation- 
al leadership in education and 





and good will among nations lies 
in the realization by future gen- 
erations that the world is de- 
pendent for its very existence up- 
on organized cooperation in every 
department of life and is thus a 
single great community in which 
every individual enjoys certain 
benefits and bears certain re- 
sponsibilities, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the World Con- 
ference on Education request the 
proper educational body of each 
country to outline for its own 
schools a system of training that 
will cultivate in children attitudes 
of mind and habits of thought 
and action appropriate to effect- 
ive membership in this world 
community, such outlines to be 
presented to the next world con- 
ference for comparison, discussion 
and publication throughout the 
world. 

The following recommendations 
are respectfully submitted: 

1. That this training stress the 
common interests and purpose 
and the interdependence of man- 





ind. 

2. That this training emphasize 
the need and possible gains of 
cooperation among nations for 
the realization of these common 
interests and purposes, 

3. That this training be devel- 
oped not as a separate subject in 
the course of study but as a phase 
of all existing subjects, supple- 
mented by pupil activities. 

4, That this training be contin- 
uous from the earliest grades 
throughout the school career. 

5. That an essential part of 
this training be the establishment 
of actual contact between the 
children of different countries 





R. V. Gogate, India; P. W. Kuo, China. Seated (from left) : 
Missouri; Augustus 0. Thomas, Maine; Harry Charlesworth, Canada; N. D. Showalter, Washington 





Leaders in the World Federation of Educational Associations 
Standing (from left): George C. Pringle, Scotland; James F. Hosic, New York; Anagoras Karados, Greece; 


E. J. Sainsbury, England; C. H. Williams, 


the efficient administration of 
the educational activities of the 
federal government demand the 
creation of a Department of Ed- 
ucation with a Secretary in the 
Cabinet of the President. We 
know that the aid furnished to 
the states and territories by the 
federal government has been a 
most important feature in the 
development of their school sys- 
tems. The deficiencies now ex- 
isting in our system of public ed- 
ucation will be most effectively 
and rapidly removed by provid- 
ing federal aid for the removal 
of illiteracy, for the American- 
ization of the foreign-born, for 
the development of a more ade- 
quate program of health service, 
for the training of teachers, and 
for the equalization of educztion- 
al opportunity as provided in the 
Towner-Sterling Bill. 


NO BACKWARD STEPS 


We affirm our faith and con- 
fidence that the American people 
will not be misled by the erron- 
eous conclusions of those repre- 
senting the Carnegie Foundation 
with reference to the cost of the 
public schools. Analyzed in the 
light of the increased attendance 
in all schools, the longer school 
year, the more varied educational 
opportunities now offered, and 
with a view to the changed pur- 
chasing value of the dollar, the 
costs of public education are not 
excessive. The investment which 
is being made in the education 0 
each child as_ reflected in per 
capita costs, is considerable in 
comparison with the important 
civic, economic, and social re- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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| supplementary reading of the highest 
| character for pupils in any _ school. 
| Because of the great human interest 


| type and is illustrated with photo- 
| graphs and pen and ink drawings. 


| bound in standard cloth covers. 


' Price 60 cents per copy, postpaid. 


| approved for use in the schools of 


| cago, Ill, Los Angeles, Oakland and 
Pasadena, Calif., and hundreds of oth- 
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‘When They 
Were Boys 


—a new inspirational 
supplementary reader 





“When Thoy 
Were Boys 


PES RR KM TRS 

















Price, in standard cloth binding, 
60 cents per copy, postpaid 





HIS book contains the boy- 

hood stories of twenty-four 

celebrated Americans of re- 
cent times told in a simple yet 
fascinating manner bound to hold 
the interest and attention of all 
who read them. 


The characters have been select- 
ed from many walks of life with 
the aim to choose representative 
men in various activities. All of 
these men have achieved success 
and prominence, many of them ris- 
ing from humble beginnings. 

_ Certain outstanding character- 
istics in the boyhood of these men 
were responsible in a great part 
for their later success. Such char- 
acteristics are worthy of emulation 
by the boys and girls of to-day. 
Many of these men, in their boy- 
hood, overcame great obstacles: 
some of them were very poor, some 
were unable to go to school, and 
some lacked physical endurance. 
But they were all able to rise above 
these conditions and forge ahead 
toward their goal. 

By placing these stories before the 
boys and girls of to-day they may be 
made to realize that it is possible to 
surmount any obstacle in the path to 
success, 

When They Were Boys provides 


element in these stories they afford 
excellent material for dramatization. 


The text matter is in very readable 


_When They Were Boys contains 
176 pages, is printed on an extra good 
grade of book paper and durably 


When They Were Boys has been 
New York State, the schools of Chi- 


er cities, villages and school districts. 





Send Today for Free Pamphlet 





¢ Containing numerous specimen pages from 
; When They Were Boys including the 
{er list of tent d lete sketch 





an Pp 
ofthe boyhood of John Wanamaker. 











N. B. When They Were Girls, a 
companion volume to When They Were 
oys, will be ready September Ist. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


HOW DID YOU DIE? 


Did you tackle the trouble that came 
your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an 
ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it. 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt 
that counts 
But only how did you take it? 
You are beaten to earth? Well, well, 
what’s that? 
Come up with a smiling face! 
It’s nothing against you to fall down 


> 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, why the 
higher you bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that 
counts; 
It’s how did you fight, and why? 


And though you be done to the death, 
what then? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world 
of men, 
Why the Critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl or comes 
with a pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that 
counts, 
But only how did you die? 
dmund Vance Cooke. 


ARTISTS, NOT ARTISANS 


“Artists,” I say, not artisans. The 
difference? This: the artist is he 
who strives to perfect his work,—the 
artisan strives to get through it. The 
artist would fain finish, too; but with 
him it is to “finish the work God has 
given me to do!” It is not how greata 
thing we do, but how well we do the 
thing we have to, that puts us in the 
noble brotherhood of artists. My Real 
is not my Ideal,—is that my com- 
plaint? One thing at least is in my 
power: if I cannot realize my ideal, I 
can at least idealize my Real. How? 
By trying to be perfect in it. 

It is the angel-aim and standard in 
an act that consecrates it. He who 
aims for perfectness in a trifle is try- 
ing to do that trifle holily. The trier 
wears the halo, and therefore the halo 
grows as quickly round the brows of 
the peasant as of the king. This 
aspiration to do perfectly,—is it not 
religion practicalized? If we use the 
name of God, is this not God’s presence 
becoming actor in us? No need, then, 
of being “great” to share that aspira- 
tion and that presence.—From “Bless- 
ed Be Drudgery,” by William C. Gan- 
nett. 


GOOD CHEER NUGGETS 


“Weel, I hae learned three things 
this summer, Phemie, and I’]l no need to 
learn them any mair for this life. 
First, that there is nae earthly sorrow 
that endures. Second, that there is 
nae earthly pleasure like daily duty 
weel wrought. Third, that there is nae 
earthly peace like, “God’s Will be 
Done.”—Faith Harribee’s words in 
“A Border Shepherdess,” by Amelia 
E. Barr. 


Never fail to bring the sublimest 
motive to the smallest duty, and the 
most infinite comfort to the smallest 


trouble.—Phillips Brooks. 
Self-reverence, self-knowledge, _ self- 
control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign 
power. 

Tennyson. 


True to all Truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied for its gilded sin; 
Not always right in all men’s eyes, 
But faithful to the light within. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


It is a part of good breeding that a 


man should be polite, even to himself. 





—J. Paul F. Richter. 
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Put them on their honor 


If you make a game of daily tooth-brushing, you will find it 
easier to get your pupils to acquire the habit. 

Many teachers have successfully used the chart illustrated 
above. There are spaces for the pupils’ names. Every day, 
star the names of the children who have brushed their teeth 
night and morning. The children will love the competition, 
and before they know it they will be cleaning their teeth twice 
a day as a matter of course. 

And to make sure they are not doing it haphazard, suggest 
that they use a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. It has a curved 
handle so that the brush fits the mouth. The bristles are 
strong, white, and tufted. It cleans all of the teeth, and, as 
you know, “a clean tooth never decays.” 

There are three sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s; and three 
textures of bristle—hard, medium, and soft. Always sold in 
the yellow box. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. Should 
you ever buy one that is not absolutely satisfactory, return it 
to us and we will replace it. 


Send Today for the Free Honor Chart 


You can hang it on your classroom wall and keep a record of your 
pupils’ progress in the care of their teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO., Florence. Mass. 
Sold by all dealers in the United States and Canada 
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‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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turns that are expected from that invest- 
ment. 

We believe that in expenditures for pub- 
lie education, as for all other public enter- 
prises, every effort should be made to 
yield one hundred cents of value for every 
dollar spent. The Association does stand, 
however, emphatically for the proposition 
that the only safe course for the protec- 
tion of the political, industrial and social 
welfare of the American people lies in a 
thorough, adequate and universal system 
of public education extended throughout 
the nation and available to every prospec- 
tive citizen of the Republic. We believe 
that increasingly more children will attend 
schools. We believe they will attend for 
longer periods of time. We believe that 
more attention must be paid to individual 
capacity, to individual needs and to poten- 
tial individual service. We believe, there- 
fore, that more money and not less must 
be expended for schools. America will not 
return to the grossly inadequate program 
of education of a generation ago. This 
Association invited the forward-looking 
citizenship of the nation to repel the in- 
sinuation that a great and rich nation 
needs to adopt a policy of narrow economy 
in those matters that affect the nation’s 
children and through them the nation’s 
future. 


POLITICAL SNIPPING 


For more than half a century, the Na- 
tional Education Association has advocated 
sound professional leadership in all educa- 
tional offices, whether in state, county, 
city or district. From long experience, we 
have had a right to assume universal ac- 
ceptance of this principle by all who are 
working for the establishment of good gov- 
ernment in the United States. That this 
principle should be acknowledged in the 
selection of those who are charged with 
the responsibility of leadership in the of- 
fice of State Superintendent, or State 
Commissioner of Education, we hold to be 
of surpassing importance. 

The friends of public education deplore 
the recent flagrant violation of this prin- 
ciple in the case of the highest educational 
office in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. An educational leader having a 
record of proved accomplishment had been 
invited to assume the responsibility of 
framing for the state a far-reaching and 
forward-looking program of education. In 
cooperation with the educational forces of 
the state, this program was framed and 
put in force. It was later examined and 
approved by a commission appointed by 
the Governor and by a second commission 
chosen from the national field of edu- 
cators. 

The press and the people of the state 
expressed in no uncertain manner their 
intense satisfaction at the record that had 
been made, and at the promise of further 
accomplishment. This accomplishment the 
legislature of the state assured by the 
act of its approval in law of every item of 
the program that had been framed. 

In spite of these conditions, the man 
who had been invited to this leadership 
and had thus demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of public, professional and _ legis- 
lative opinion, his unqualified fitness for 
that leadership, was offered opportunity of 
continued service in his office on terms 
which, if they were not unconstitutional, 
were so distinctly humiliating that no self- 
respecting administrator could accept 
them. 


HISTORY TEACHING 


We believe it to be the primary function 
of the teaching of American history to in- 
culeate in the American people a_ lasting 
devotion to America and her institutions. 
This objective can best be attained by 
placing before American children in a 
manner appropriate to various ages an ac- 
curate and truthful portrayal of the events 
that have had place in the growth and de- 
velopment of the country and her institu- 
tions. We believe that it is possible to de- 
velop through right history teaching a 
deep love and lasting respect for America 
without creating hatreds or animosities to- 
ward other nations or their peoples. We 
approve that attitude in historical teach- 
ing which aims to present actual and truth- 
ful pictures of the past and to promote 
witk older pupils the disposition to con- 
sider both national and international po- 
litical, economic, and social problems on 
the basis of fundamental principles and not 


primarily on the basis of partisan, sec-" 


tional or narrowly national self-interest. 


Features of the Program 


The entire San Francisco Bay region 
united in welcoming the thousands of 
teachers from all parts of the United 
States who traveled to the Pacific 
Coast to attend the Summer Meeting 
of the National Education Association, 
and whose spare time was spent de- 
lightfully in becoming acquainted with 
the natural. beauties.and civic accom- 
plishments of San Fran¢isco, Oakland, 









and the neighborhood. The hospitality 
enjoyed will long be remembered, and 
the trip as a whole, including visits to 
the. National Parks and other attrac- 
tions en route, will always be an ex- 
perience to look back upon with pleas- 
ure, 

Opening on July 1 with a vesper ser- 
vice in the First Congregational 
Church, Oakland, the convention pro- 
ceeded to its regular business the next 
day, the morning sessions being held 
in the theatre of Oakland’s Civic Audi- 
torium, and the evening sessions in the 
convention hall of the Exposition Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. On July 4, in 
the morning, an educational and pa- 
triotic program was presented in the 
Greek Theatre of the University of 
California at Berkeley, and in the af- 
ternoon the celebration included a 
pageant of the nations in San Fran- 
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expansion of high school. education. 
Rather frantically he asks ‘What is a 
school for?’ His words have been 
quoted approvingly by every reaction- 
ary governor and legislator in their re- 
cent assaults upon public education. 
Dr. Pritchett is entitled to express his 
views on public education, but he must 
not be understood as being a lifelong 
friend of public education. All of his 
connections have been with private 
agencies. In his conduct of the affairs 
of the Carnegie Foundation, he has 
never shown any interest in the ex- 
pansion and enrichment of the Ameri- 
can school program.” 


Tue REcoRD OF EIGHT YEARS 


In responding to Superintendent 
Wood’s welcome, Dr. Winship, 
editor of The Journal of Education, 
enumerated the changes which have 
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whole and to the nation. 


sents. 
which I shall rely. 
my program. 








Greeting from the President of the 
National Education Association 


O be president of the National Education Association is to rep- 
resent the greatest body of teachers in the world. 
accept a solemn trust that lifts one above the ordinary responsibili- 
ties of locality or group to broader duties to the profession as a 
In accepting this trust I dedicate myself 
to the service of the entire Association and the profession it repre- 
The Association has an efficient headquarters staff upon 
It has a well-conceived program which shall be 
It has an outstanding mission to which I shall give 
my best and for which I bespeak the enlistment and wholehearted 
cooperation of the teaching profession. 
the foundation upon which we can unite to build a greater profes- 
sion and a greater and better nation.—Olive M. Jones. 


It is to 


The cause of education is 
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cisco. On other days the afternoons 
were devoted to programs of the de- 
partments of the Association and allied 
organizations. The meeting closed 


uly 6. 

The following is a partial list of the 
subjects discussed and the names of 
speakers: Thrift Education, Edith 
McClure Patterson; Education for 
Parenthood, Alma L. Binzel; The Con- 
servation of Talent, Lewis M. Terman; 
The Changing American School Pro- 
gram, William B. Owen; the Financing 
of the American Schools, George D. 
Strayer; The Teacher as a Student, 
James F’. Hosic; Educational Research, 
Charles H. Judd; The American School 
Program—From the Standpoint of the 
Nation, Ellwood P. Cubberley; of the 
State, Thomas E. Finegan; of the City, 
William L. Ettinger; of the Rural 
School, Florence M. Hale; Education 
for Citizenship, Will C. Wood; The Ef- 
fective American University, Henry 
Suzzalo; The Junior College, Susan M. 
Dorsey. Before a joint meeting of the 
N. E. A. and the World Conference on 
July 5 the following subjects were pre- 
sented: Health Aspect of the World’s 
Children, Ray L. Wilbur; The Hope of 
the Nations, M. Sawayanagi; The 
Meaning of the World Conference, E. 
J. Sainsbury; Women in Education, 
Princess Santa Borghese; The World 
and India, Hemendra K. Rakhit; Edu- 
cation and World Progress, Augustus 
O. Thomas. 


Pithy Paragraphs from Speeches 
SCHOOLS AND “FOUNDATIONS” 


Will C. Wood, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, California, in 
his address of welcome made the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“We cannot overlook the recent dis- 
cussion of public education by Dr. 
Henry S. Pritchett, as president of the 
Carnegie Foundation, alleged to be for 
the advancement of teaching. In his 
presidential report, he expresses 
amazement at the expansion of the 
American education program, ques- 
tioning whether our country can af- 
ford to give every American child as 
much training as we are now giving 
him. Especially is he alarmed at the 








taken place since the N. E. A. met in 
San Francisco in 1915: 

“These eight years have seen greater 
changes in the interest of educational 
democracy than did the seventy pre- 
ceding years. High school enrollment 
has increased more than one hundred 
per cent. Then no state required a 
boy or girl to be sixteen years of age 
or have an eighth-grade diploma _ be- 
fore leaving school for work. Now 
two thirds of the children of the Unit- 
ed States are under such a law. Then 
there was no state with teacher ten- 
ure. Now no state is respectable with- 
out it. Then no state had a minimum 
salary law or a minimum professional 
attainment law. Now they are required 
by ‘good behavior.’ Then in only three 
states did the state normal schools have 
college courses and give college credit. 
Now more than ninety state normal 
schools are authorized to provide col- 
lege work looking ultimately to a de- 
gree. Eight years ago a consolidated 
school was a curiosity. Now there are 
a thousand of them, the poorest of 
them palatial as compared with the 
best ‘little red schoolhouse’ of 1915. 
Then there were a few teachers’ homes 
in country districts. Now there are a 
thousand, some costing $50,000 and 
more.” 


Woerxip PEACE AND EDUCATION 


Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Maine 
State Commissioner of Education, and 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the N. E. A., in speaking 
before a joint session of the World 
Conference on Education and the N. 
KE. A. said: 

“World relationship has changed in 
a decade. Modern invention and dis- 
covery have diminished both time and 
distance. Nations are now thrown in- 
to one community and must live to- 
gether as though huddled upon one 
street. In the days when the nations 
were separated by dreaded seas and 
almost impassable mountains they were 
able to get along in a primitive way 
without a universal touch; to-day na- 
tions must live together. Each nation 
has something which will add to the 
convenience, prosperity, and happiness 
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of other nations and_ that thing 
whether it be food or raiment, or my. 
sic, or art, or literature, or machinery 
or invention, or opportunity in a thous. 
and forms, must be available to alj 
No nation can live unto itself alone, | 

“More and more we are coming to 
appreciate the school and to assign to 
it greater values and require of it a 
larger service. Leagues of Nations 
World Courts, Peace Treaties, Educa. 
tion Conferences have desirable ele. 
ments and help the world to live to. 
gether, but before we can establish 
them in the fullness of their service to 
mankind we must have the proper fun. 
damental and spiritual values and these 
spiritual values must await the longer 
processes of education.” 


INCREASING Cost OF SCHOOLS 


Dr, George D. Strayer, Professor of 
School Administration, Teachers Col. 
lege, Columbia University, in his ad- 
dress on “Financing the American 
Schools” called attention to the need 
of taking into account the reasons for 
the increasing expenditures made for 
education during the last thirty years, 
He said: 

“To understand the situation, it is 
necessary to contrast not simply the 
140 million dollars spent for public 
education in 1890 with the thousand 
million dollars spent in 1920 for pub- 
lic schools, but we must also inquire 
concerning the number of days of 
schooling provided and the type of edu- 
cational program which prevailed then 
and now. It is only during the past 
generation that we have begun to en- 
force compulsory education. The in- 
crease in days of attendance in our 
public schools was 139 per cent from 
1890 to 1920. Still more remarkable 
was the increase in high school attend- 
ance from 200,000 to 2,000,000. 

“A large part of the increase in the 
amount of money spent for public edu- 
cation is clearly due to increase in at- 
tendanee. An even larger factor is 
the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar. If we measure support in terms 
of cost per pupil per day of attendance 
and if we correct for the changed pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, it appears 
that the actual support provided for 
public education was less than one- 
tenth more on a per capita basis in 
1920 than in 1890. 

“But we cannot compare the cost of 
education in 1920 with the cost in 
1890 without calling attention to the 
fact that a different sort of educational 
opportunity was provided in 1920 from 
that offered in 1890. It was during 
this period of 30 years that our modern 
school system was developed. In the 
elementary school, we have added 
music, drawing, the household and in- 
dustrial arts. It is during this period 
that our work in physical education 
and health service has been developed.” 


FIGURES ON ILLITERACY 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, founder 
of the famous Moonlight School 
movement in Kentucky, reporting for 
the Illiteracy Commission of the N. E. 
A., of which she is chairman, said: 

“If a careful census were taken in 
which every individual should be put 
to the test of reading simple para- 
graphs and writing simple sentences 
the number of illiterates in this coun- 
try would approximate 10,000,000 and 
the number of near illiterates would 
be equally as large. 

“Inequality of opportunity in the 
United States was never more mani- 
fest than in the illiteracy figures gath- 
ered by the United States Census 
Bureau in 1920. They tell the story 
of youths in one part of the nation who 
enjoy the best of opportunities and the 
tragic story of youths in other sections 
who enjoy practically none. There 1s 
one state that has but little more than 
one per cent illiteracy and, on the 
other hand, there is a state in the 
Union that has 21.9 per cent. There 
are nine states that have less than 
per cent literacy and there are seven 
states that have more than 15 per cent. 
There are numerous counties in the 
United States that have a fraction of 
one per cent illiteracy, and there are, 

(Continued on page 87) 
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TOOTH BRUSH 


RETARDATION 
DROPS 50% 


Five years of preventive dental 
work in the Bridgeport, Conn., 
schools effected a 50% reduction 
in the number of retarded pupils. 


This Means— 


TO THE PUPIL— 
Better health and efficiency. 


TO THE TEACHER—= 
More attentive, alert pupils. 


TO THE SCHCOL— 


Fewer absences; more promotions. 


TO THE COMMUNITY— 
Less expense for re-education of 
retarded pupils, 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush is made 
in sizes to fit small mouths— 
and to clean with ease the 
spaces the ordinary brush does 
not reach, 





The ONE correct Brush 
to Clean the Teeth the 
ONE correct way—be- 
cause it cleans the inner 
as well as the outer sur- 
faces and the spots in 
between where decay 
most often lurks. 


In Three Sizes at all 
good dealers 


Patents allowed in United States, 
a at Britain, France, Germany, 
Auat 









\ New Zealand, Can: 
Numerous other patents pend '° 
Our rights will be fully protected. 


Cleans INSIDE 






Cleans BETWEEN the Teeth 














THE WESTERN CO. + Chicago » New York | 
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Poems We Love to Teach 
(Continued from page 63) 


be used as a guide in working up an 
emotional background for the poem. 
PREPARATION. 

How many of the class prefer 
autumn to any other season of the 
year? Why? 

Is the weather to-day characteristic 
of autumn weather? Why? 

Why do yonder fields from which the 
“summer harvests” have been taken 
appear so fresh and green at this 
time? (or) What effect do the long 
autumnal rains usually have on the 
summer harvest fields? What hues or 
colors do you observe in the woods to- 
day? To what can you compare them? 
Have the “first sharp frosts’’ yet fall- 
en? How does the sunlight to-day 
differ from that of midsummer or 
spring? (Try to bring out such words 
as softened, subdued, hazy, golden.) 
Recall the gist of your written para- 
graphs of description. (Do not read 
them.) Do you ever feel like shouting 
just for joy on such a day? What 
things about the appearance of the 
landscape to-day give a suggestion of 
peace? Contrast it with spring. What 
picture words would you use in de- 
scribing this ungathered corn crop? 

What colors would you use in paint- 
ing this harvest scene? How does this 
corn husking compare with husking in 
Grandmother’s day? (If your school is 
not situated near such a_ cornfield 
scene try to picture it to the children 
as vividly as possible.) 

PRESENTATION. 

Listen to a poetic description of a 
scene as pictured by John Greenleaf 
Whittier and be ready to tell me what 
you like about his way of telling it. 
(Teacher reads aloud “The Huskers,”) 

What impressed you most in this 
first reading of the poem? Listen 
carefully while I read it again and try 
to discover new pictures. What colors 
are suggested to you by the poem? 
What sounds? How does the picture 
Whittier has painted differ from the 
one we see before us? 

Try to see the picture presented in 
the first stanza while it is read. 
(Teacher reads.) What words or com- 
bination of words struck you as espe- 
cially pleasing? What figures of speech 
are used? 

In the second and third stanzas 
point out the words that suggest color. 
What pictures are suggested by the 
following phrases? 

a thin, dry mist 

a rayless disk 

fell chastened and subducd 
glorified the hill 

softly pictured wood 

slow sloping to the night 
the painted beeches 

Describe the activities of the boys 
and girls as suggested in the fouith 
stanza. What words are especially 
well chosen? What group of words 
give the most pleasing picture? What 
do you see in the words “flecked by the 
many tinted leaves’? 

What words in the fifth stanza sug- 
gest the quietness or stillness of the 
scene? Do you like the picture there? 
What new picture is introduced in the 
sixth and seventh stanzas? Are any 
sounds suggested? Do those sounds 
come from any words in the stanza or 
from your own memory of such a 
scene? 

What contrast is there between the 
pictures in the fifth stanza _and those 
suggested by the eighth? The second 
and third, and the ninth?) What colors 
would you now use in painting the 
scene? an 

Describe the activities of the re- 
maining stanzas. What is the sentence 
construction in the eleventh stanza? 
What pictures do you see? What 
sounds do you hear? 

How is the daughter of the host 
dressed? Do you think she is fond of 
the schoolmaster? What do you like 
best in the entire poem? Select the 
words you like best as the poem is 
reread again. 

Children may now be asked to read 
the poem stanza by stanza or picture 
by picture. , 

Further study assignments may 
take the nature of compositions, paint- 
ings, or paraphrasing. In the latter, 
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“It’s the Prettiest Dress 
I’ve Ever Had” 


“And just think how much I saved. No one would ever 


dream that it cost me only $11.65! 


I couldn’t dupli- 


cate it for less than $35 in the shops. And this is only 
one of four lovely dresses I’ve made this season.” 


savings are bringing joy to women 

everywhere who have learned, at 
home, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make distinctive, becoming clothes. Some 
of them could “hardly sew at all” when 
they enrolled — others knew a good deal 
about plain sewing but lacked the confi- 
dence or ability to make anything really 
smart and stylish 


To-day they not only have more and 
prettier clothes than they ever had before, 
but many of them are earning $20 to $40 a 
week sewing for others, either at home or 
in cozy little shops of their own! 


Prins dresses like these at just such 


You, Too, Can Have Distinctive 
Clothes 


Wouldn’t you like to have pretty clothes, 
too? Wouldn’t it relieve your financial 
worries if you had an income of your own? 
Then resolve to-day that you are at least 
going to find out all about the new course 
in Dressmaking and Designing now being 
offered by the Woman’s Institute, 


This is a new method by which you start 
at once to make pretty things to wear—a 
new way that takes all the mystery out of 
dressmaking and makes it a fascinating joy. 


You Learn by Doing 


Through this new, easy way you learn 
by doing. You learn to make a dress by 
making a dress. You learn to make a blouse 
by making a blouse. There are no tedious 
preliminaries. You start right in doing 
practical work. With your very first lesson 
you learn to make something pretty to wear. 

Best of all, you receive intimate, friendly, 
individual instruction. ‘The lessons are 
specially arranged to fit your needs. There 
is special instruction for the woman who 
sews only a little or for the woman who needs 
“advanced instruction” in dressmaking, de- 
signing, tailoring and millinery, 


Dress Form and Materials Free 


To help you with your fitting you are 
given free a Standard Dress Form with in- 
structions showing just how to make it an 
exact duplicate of your own figure and how 
to use it in making your own clothes, 


Furthermore—and this is an important 
point—the materials for making several 
attractive garments are furnished to you 
free. They come to you with your Instruc- 
tion Books. This not only enables you to 


start on your course without even the delay 
of going to a store to select the materials, 


but it enables you to have some pretty gar- 
ments at no cost whatever. Here alone is 
an immediate saving of many dollars, 


Furthermore, in order that you may have 
the latest and most reliable information 
about each season’s fashions, you will re- 
ceive an exclusive Fashion Service issued 
twice each year especially for Woman's 
Institute students. And each month you 
will receive the Institute’s Magazine, giving 
practical sewing helps and suggestions and 
in-between-season fashion notes. 


What You Learn 


How to plan and design becoming clothes. 


How toselect, buy and use all kinds of materials. 
How to make and apply all kinds of embroidery, 
How to make perfect-fitting lingerie. 

How to renovate, dye and make-over garments. 

How to make infants’, children’s and misses’ clothing. 
How to make tailored coats, skirts and suits. 


How to make pretty evening gowns and wraps. 

How to make afternoon coats, suits and dresses, 

How to plan and make a bride’s entire trousseau. 

How to draft patterns. 

How to use tissue-paper patterns, 

How to dress in taste and style. 

How to copy dresses you see in shops, on the street, 
or in fashion magazines. 

How to go into business as a dressmaker. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


The Woman’s Institute is ready to help you, no 
matter where you live or what your circumstances or 
your needs. And it costs you absolutely nothing to 
find out what it can do for 
you. Just send a letter, post 
card or the convenient cou- 
pon below to the Woman’s 
Institute, Dept.32-W, 
Scranton, Pa., and you will 
receive, without obligation, 
the full story of this great 
school that is bringing to | 
women and girls all over the 
world, the happiness of hav- 
ing dainty, becoming clothes 
and hats, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy 
of being independent in a 
successful business. 
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MAIL THE COUPON TO-DAY 


! WOMAN'S INSTITUTE ' 
\ Dept. 32-W, Scranton, Penna. ' 
i Without cost or obligation, . 
copy of your 48-page booklet, ' 
1 Clothes.”” I am most interested in learning— ! 
I C1 How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes I 
I [} Ilow to Earn Money Sewing for Others 1 
! L] How to Become a Successful Dressmaker 

C) Hlow to Design and Make Becoming Hats | 

1 
1 L) How to Become a Successful Milliner ! 

T 

1 . f 
| ' 
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| ' 
1 ' 
' 
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please send me a 


“Making Teautiful 


The Art of Successful Cookery 


Name.. on dhalgncssanisemadianeanniean ‘ 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address. 












You'll like it! Because it sweetens the mouth, 
cleanses and whitens the teeth and aids digestion. 

Wrigley’s is made of pure chicle and other in- 
gredients of the highest quality. 

Then we put it in the wax-wrapped package— 
to keep it GOOD—for you. 


Nothing else can give you so much pleasure 
and benefit for so small a price. 


(se) 
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Wrigley’s P. K. 
is the new goody. 
Have you tried it? 






















Save the wrappers from 
Wrigley’s. They are good 


for valuable premiums. 


The Flavor Lasts. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SILK HOSIERY 


A wonderful quality pure silk hosiery, priced at what you pay for ordinary hose. 
They are made from pure silk threads carefully woven so that their shapeliness, 
whether seamed back or full fashioned, conforms perfectly to the foot. 







LO Style No. 53 | Style No. 42 
Se ae oc Pure thread silk | Heavyweight pure 
\2% \/\ plaited in fiber| thread silk, fine| Style No, $1 


(©) (extra fine | gauge, = . elas- Standord =. 
1, gauge) Seamed| tte garter toD | ium weight pure 
back with fash- | Seamed back with | thread silk full 














A oe | 
{ | . is Th fashion marks— | fashioned — an 
T Aes eee ee ed considered the best | j deal stocking 
AS | hy fiber h Ptge constructed stock- for fitand wear. 
J} ils and the face of jing of its kind) 5). oan 
} ||| the stocking 18/from a wearing rice... $2. 
J Wii pure silk. standpoint, 


< Price ...$1.00 ! Price ...... $1.50 
All of these stockings have wide elastic garter tops, 
and can be procured in black, white suede, biege, gun 
iS metal, gray, French nude and African brown. 
XS If your dealer cannot supply you write to us direct. 
Nightingale HOSIERY MILLS, 
Executive Offices 366 B’way, New York City 














Silver-Plated Hot Dish Mat ~ 
PAN Ornamental and Serviceable Only 355¢ : 


= 

eo You will be delighted with this rich-looking Hot Dish Mat, 
Silver-plated on copper foundation, representing Old Dutch 
| design. Diameter, 6 inches. Flexible and heavily padded 
2 with felt. Price, 35c; 3 for $1.00. 

FREE-—Beautiful, 170-page Catalog showing thousands 
of excellent gift suggestions for every occasion—birthdays, 
anniversaries, engagements, weddings—favors and souve- # 
nirs for parties and dinners; an endless variety, both useful and 
ornamental: prices extremely low. Write for your copy today. 




















AIRD-NORTH CO., 953 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 
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permit children to use as many of the 
word combinations as they recall 
easily. This will help to increase their 
aalaey and enrich their thought 
pictures. , 

Compare the sunset picture with 
that in “Sunset on the Bearcamp,” by 
the same author. 

WHITTIER’S “THE PUMPKIN” 

(For GRADE VI or GRADE VII) 

Recall briefly the harvest scene as 
picturéd in Whittier’s “The Huskers.” 
Name some of the things that we har- 
vest in the fall besides corn. Name 
some of the things that are harvested 
in other countries. In Spain, for in- 
stance; in Cuba. 

Why does the Yankee “look forth 
on the fields of his harvest’? with 
“dearer delight”? ‘ 

Describe an old-time Thanksgiving 
Day when all the aunts and uncles and 
cousins came together for a feast. 
Why is such a scene more typical of 
New England than of other sections of 
the country? Why has pumpkin pie 
been so long associated with Thanks- 
giving feasts? 

What things do you do with the 
pumpkin besides making pies of it? 
What things would you say about a 
pumpkin pie if you were to describe it 
to one who knew nothing about it? 
What would you probably like to say 
to the lady who baked you a delicious, 
brown pumpkin pie? 

Listen while Whittier’s poem on 
“The Pumpkin” is read and be ready 
to “1 what pictures it brings to your 
mind. 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


THE GARDEN CLUB MARKET 
(Continued from page 56) 


the shoppers may secure a sandwich 
and cup of coffee for a small sum. 

A very good plan is to have a short 
program from nine to ten or ten-thirty 
in the. morning. This program may 
consist of a few songs, readings and 
papers (writen by members relative to 
the work of the club.) Or the program 
may be given over to some good speak- 
er. This would be a splendid time to 
have the County Demonstrator visit 
the school. 

A SAMPLE PROGRAM 
Song—“America.” (School) 
Recitation—“October’s Bright Blue 

Weather.” 

Paper or Talk—“The Work of Our 
Garden Club.” 

Recitation—“When the Frost is on 
the Punkin.” 








Recitation—“Kentucky Philosophy.” 


Speaker. 
Song — “America, the Beautiful.’ 
(School) 


After the program the names of 
those winning prizes for the best bunch 
of beets, the best can of canned beans, 
etc., may be read. 

Colored ribbons may be used for the 
prizes, lst prize blue ribbon, 2nd prize 
red ribbon and 8rd prize white ribbon. 

Be sure to pick plenty of fiowers for 
the flower booth, and advertise the 
morning program and sale in the daily 
newspaper. 





Past and Present in School Man- 
agement 
(Continued from page 26) 


this way, she could have helped them 
to understand that rules must be 
obeyed, and that anyone who breaks 
rules must suffer the consequences. 
This would have been a useful ethical 
lesson for these pupils. The teacher 
should not have excused them nor 
should she have imposed upon them an 
arbitrary penalty. 

The writer saw other teachers who 
were a little too eager to impress their 
authority upon their pupils. In two 
or three instances the teachers’ rela- 
tions with pupils were unfavorably 
affected by the fact that authority was 
made too prominent. They had a con- 
trol of their schools secured through 
good teaching and friendliness with 
pupils, and if they had been less con- 
cerned about asserting authority there 





would have been no dissonant note. 
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Of course, a teacher’s authority 
should be respected. There must be 
no doubt in anyone’s mind that the 
teacher is at the head of the school 
and her rules must constitute its law. 
But the point is that instead of con. 
spicuously flaunting her authority jn 
the face of pupils it would be better 
to work out rules with their co-opera- 
tion. Thus they will come to feel that 
the teacher is fair and generous, and 
recognize her rules and penalties as 
necessary in order that the work of 
the school may go on without inter- 
ruption. After all, the best way fora 
teacher to impress her authority is to 
do expert teaching and to be a real 
leader; then her pupils will accept 
her suggestions without resistance, 
Children, and older persons too, will 
readily follow any leader who is fair 
and just and who gives evidence of 
possessing superior abilities. 


Young Citizens in the Making 
(Continued from page 73) 


profit by what others have done for 
our town? What can we do to help 
improve our town? 

(4) Are you a 
Why? How? 

b. In the fifth grade the work 
took a directly practical turn. The 
American’s Creed was being studied 
when one boy asked, “What does it 
mean to be a citizen?” This led toa 
study of citizens by birth and by adop- 
tion. The further questions, “Who are 
some good citizens?” and “Are all 
good citizens dead?” brought out the 
names of some of the World War he- 
roes, leading to recognition of the fact 
that there are good citizens of peace 
(of industry, of statesmanship, of 
everyday life) as necessary to our 
country’s welfare as the heroes of war, 
and this in turn led to a study of 
“Some good citizens of the past” and 
“Some good citizens of the present,” 
and a detailed consideration of what 
constitutes good citizenship. 

Now it so happened that this partic- 
ular grade contained an_ unusually 


“booster”? 


‘large number of underweight children 


both boys and girls, but they ha 
scorned the drinking of milk and other 
health measures. Also, this was the 
most disorderly grade of the school, 
and the attainments in scholarship 
were far from satisfactory. With the 
emphasis on the necessity of physical 
fitness for the highest development of 
one’s powers, made possible by a study 
of the factors which make for the 
highest type of citizenship, one boy 
was moved to exclaim after the weigh- 
ing for the monthly record, “Gee, it’s 
no wonder we get such low grades! I 
guess most of us are not very good 
citizens.” To the teacher’s relief, the 
laugh that followed was shamefaced 
rather than one of bravado. Her 
“What do you think would happen if 
some worthy citizen should report to 
the mayor and council that conditions 
were not what they should be in some 
portion of our town?” led to an in- 
vestigation of conditions in the grade 
as revealed by weight charts, pupils’ 
report cards, results of standardized 
tests, etc. The teacher’s “Well, what 
would they do about such a state of 
affairs? What are we going to do 
about it?” led to the election of @ 
Vigilance Committee, who had general 
oversight of affairs, and, working with 
them, a Good Health Committee, a 
Good Scholarship Committee, and 4 
Good Conduct Committee. Recognizing 
that the grade was to the school as a 
ward is to the town, representatives 
from these committees visited other 
rooms, conferred with teachers an 
other student officers, made comparl- 
sons, and reported accordingly. That 
they might transact their business 
an orderly manner, the various chalr- 
men attended a regular meeting of the 
council, and interviewed the mayor 
and their own councilman. The inter- 
est intensified as the session advanced, 
every pupil being drawn into active 
participation in one project or another 
developed along the lines of the rights 
and obligations of good citizenship. 
The result was that the stigmas of un- 
derweight, poor scholarship and dis- 
orderliness were removed, and a re- 
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What the teacher does impresses children fully 
as much as what she says. 









Therefore your shoes, if correctly shaped, like 
Modified Educators, teach by example a price- 
less lesson in foot health. 










Modified Educators have room for all five toes 
and “keep friends” with your feet all day. They 
are quality shoes whose natural grace makes 
you proud of your taste in dress. 




















Teachers’ feet are models for pupils’ feet. This 
fact and your own satisfaction call for Modified 
Educators. 


MADE IN NEW ENGLAND 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN BY 


RICE% HUTCHINS 


INCOR ORAIED 


22 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 























[Educator ‘Shoe Chart. 
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“LOT THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD" 








This Chart tells a vivid story in foot hygiene. Let us send it to you free. 
Size 24 x 36 inches—easily seen on your blackboard. Our new booklet “Going 
Barefoot with Shoes On” will open your eyes with foot facts, Ask us for it. Unless stamped with the name 
Educator, it is not genuine, 
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markable development of individual groups, essential to the comfort and | 5 ' 8 
pupils and the grade was obtained. | a of the —ro = at N ron ith This Dress 0 
| compose these groups. o work ou 
c. In the course of a study of the | such conduct-essentials is a con- ‘ 


d t k “Do you | , : ? 
ie aaa peg the sats aie | structive project for pupil and teach- 
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a. a oe a bi ae " ‘art | "S ee eas has its parallel She didn’t know that her new 0 | 
state has its own particular star? | 0. ( f Sf 4, 1 ‘ such ¢ = ee 4 ' | 
Just which star on the flag stands for | just as it has its source and its ulti- | — ge — ong ae Vig & 4 
our own state?” Immediately the pu- | mate fulfillment, in civic citizenship. | t1On. er aressmaker 1s a hig 


pils’ fancy was intrigued. In the | The pupil citizen of to-day is the adult | class one and she depended on 
follow-up work such problems as the | citizen of to-morrow. i|her. Any dressmaker should 


following were P snag pe ; What | se tele ' have known how to design a 
must be true before any certain area | 4 ‘ “ee : 
may become a state? What does the | How to Teach Sewing in Rural | dress that would give her 





federal government guarantee the | Scheels height. Do you know what is 
state? What does the state guarantee | wrong? ‘ 
the federal government? Who is the (Continued from page 46) 


state? The presence of that particular | yerse to form “X.”’ Sew a small brass | ogee 
star on that flag means what to you | >y celluloid ring or a loop of tape at Ale Your Dresses Criticized ? 
and to me? What in our everyday | one corner to serve as a hanger. 


received their only training 


school life illustrates each of these Are you sure that your own : rv niger: 
things? A School Bag dresses are not as poorly de- through this home study sys- 
Ill. Relationships Established Brown burlap was used for the bag! signed as this one? Wherever tem: 


in the photograph. We used a piece 


Whatever the point of attack or the é cloths 14 tmches ba 90 feck How-| YOU _ $0, | your dresses are . ° 
general trend of the project in an indi- “mn, # veel cieth ss he preersa allie watched by both men and 3 New Gowns at Price of 1 


vidual grade as determined by the : : : — : ta ; 
dies an povehenant ioe > Mong advantage in two pieces instead of one, | women. Are you sure they are whether you make your gowns or 
; Z it will be just as satisfactory to have | not being criticized? Are you have them made, you ought to know 


anc was . 

Geone renga mr eg a_i ” Viret —. ae meno ge geo being retarded, socially, be- more about. this wonderful ¢s ystem. 

of the following: that will make a bag large enough to| cause of poorly designed It will paren pp Bed three times 
1. We cannot be Robinson Crusoes | hold the books you usually carry. As | dresses? wt aa ge nomen poet it will 

os eee our ov getiy yl oe ravels easily, you should allow save you many ieliegs an amas gown. 
ves solely “ . ; oj » 7 rine ‘Ou ’ ¢ 

sires, for cua alan te one of a family, "Ne on anual all the edges to You Can Design mn 5 pq pang pte ~ 

and what one member of the group | prevent further raveling. Join the get if you put it off and every time 


does necessarily affects every other j sides with a French seam. Pin the Do you know that in 10 fasci- you buy a new dress, you would then 

gb of the group. Life itself 1s a wrong sides of cloth against each nating weeks, you can learn regret. 

"2, There are many Kinds of groupe, | with a short ranting. stick. “Hemove | Dress Designing and Making 
«. I'here are many kinds of groups : th. | ° ; 

the members of poe bound together basting, turn the bag wrong side out, without leaving your ppt FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. A 604 

by similarity of interests. Certain | then baste to enclose the first seam.| home? Do you know that over _ Rochester, N. Y. 

standards of conduct, expressions of Near the basting sew with a back- 16,000 girls and women 14 or Send me without charge, your illustrated 

courtesy, and needful co-operation are stitch. (See drawing for backstitch.) over, (including many teachers) book, (copyrighted) and sample lessons in the 
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common to all groups as fundamentals | At the top of the bag baste a 4% inch é M aya, home study system here checked. 
of human association, but each group fold along the edge, then screase and have cy voc ee yoo a . Dress Designing and Making 
calls out certain types of behavior pe- | baste a 2 inch hem. Fasten it down tem to design and make dresses, sisi 
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culiar to its own needs—as types of | with fine cotton thread, using very | gowns, coats, etc.? 
behavior suited to attendance on |! short seg pe ge the right side at 
church, at social functions, on the | the lower edge of the hem, so that it : : I es AT as ties 2d 
Street, in business transactions, at the | will hide the sewing, place a cross- nt newmg frag 1S ame 

movies, ete. So, also, there are types | stitch design, using a somewhat heavy | MOU necessary. o you Know 

of behavior especially suited to school | embroidery thread in yellow and green| that many expert dressmakers  Aduress .....ccccccccececcececccccccecevens « 
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Annette Kellermann’s 


Own Story 


When I was a child I 
was so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. I 
was bow-legged to an ex 
degree; I could 

tand nor walk 
without irom braces, for 
nearly two years I had to 
fight against consump- : 
tion, No one ever dreamed that ‘Y 
some day 1 would become fa- 
mous for the perfect propor 
tions of my figure. No one 
ever thought I would become 
the champion woman swimmer 
of the world, No one ever 
dared to guess that I would 
be some day starred in great 
feature films. Yet that is ex- 
actly what has happened. 

My experience certainly 
shows that no woman need be 
discouraged with her figure, 
her health, or her complex- 
jon, The truth is, tens of 
thousands of tired, sickly, over 
weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a per- 
fect figure and radiant health 
can be acquired in = only 5 
minutes a day, through the 

e methods as I myself used, 
startling, yet simple 
methods can now be used in 
your own home, 

invite any woman who is 
interested to write to me. 
will gladly tell you how I can 
prove to you in 10 days that 
you can learn to acquire the 
body beautiful, how to make 
your complexion rosy from the 
inside instead of from the out- 
side, how to freshen and bright- 
en and clarify a muddy, sal- 
Jow, pimply face, how to stand 
and walk gracefully, how_to add or remove weight at 
any part of the bedy; hips, bust, neck, arms, shoul- 
ders, chin, limbs, waist, abdomen; how to be full of 
health, strength, and energy so that you can enjoy 
life to the utmost; how to be free from colds, head- 
aches, neuralgia, nervousness, constipation, weak bac 
and the many other ailments due to physical inefi- 
ciency; in short, how to acquire perfect wo..anhood, 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter and 
I will send you at once and without charge my inter- 
esting, illustrated new book, ‘‘The Body Beautiful.” 
1 will also explain about my special Demonstration 
Offer. Just tear off the coupon now, and mail it, 
before my present supply of free books is exhausted, 
Address, Annette Kellermann, Dept. 159, 29 West 
34th Street, New York City. 


Annette Kellermann, Dept. 159, 29 West 34th 
Street, New York City. 

Dear Miss Kellermann: Please send me, entirely free of cost, your 
new book **The Body Beautiful.’’ I am particularly interested in 
tL) Reducing Weight. [(] Body Building. 


Name ee 
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Don’t waste your time or that of the 
children sharpening pencils the old 
fashioned way. Let us send you one 
of our Large Size Automatic Pencil 
Sharpeners—free of all cost. Read 
our liberal offer on Page Seven. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 years 


with these Artificial Sar Drums, 
nm | wear them day and night. 4 
e They are perfectly comfart-/ 
p able. Noone seesthem. Write! 
Ween 
NA 










‘ me and I will tell you a true 
/ story, how J got deaf and how 
Il make you hear. Address 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial 
‘ar Drum Co. (Inc. )2631 Woodward Ave, Detroit, Mich. 


Maxixe Ladies 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit. 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR, 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arms. 
The “‘Maxixe’”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide, 
Beautifully gold plated, 
blades and cake of soap. 
Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2.00. 
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Medicated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 
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Dept. O, Overiand Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 


SEX OLOGY 








by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart te His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave, 
Knowledge a MotherShould Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 





* [Mustrated. 
All in one volume, 
$2.25 postp’d. 


Write for +Other People’s Opinions’ ’and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















silk or wool. Two threads of the bur- 
lap are taken up each time in making 
a stitch. 

The handles are each made of a 
strip of burlap 2% inches by 18 inch- 
es. Fold lengthwise through the mid- 
dle. Fold in the edges for %4 inch, 
baste, then join them together with 
cross-stitch overhanding, made with 
embroidery thread. 

Many variations may be made in 
the design of this bag. One may have 
a border near the bottom instead of 
the top. A pocket may be set upon the 
outside with a fiap caught down with 
snap fasteners. Monograms in cross- 
stitch are also effective decorations, 

A Shopping or School Bag 

This bag was also made of burlap. 
The seams were sewed only to the 
hem; then each end of the hem was 
folded in, basted, and covered with 
blanket stitch made close together as 
in a buttonhole. The hem then served 
as a case for the draw string. This 
cord was made by knitting carpet 
warp upon a spool. It could have 
been made of wool, but we happened 
to have carpet warp of the exact color 
of the burlap. 

The sketch shows the appliqué de- 
sign greatly reduced and only one half 
of it embroidered. The photograph 
shows the completed bag. Rose linen 
formed the flowers. The design was 
drawn upon paper, then transferred to 
linen. The edges of the linen flowers 
were turned in % inch. Next, the de- 
sign was pinned in place and basted. 
It was then sewed onto the bag with 
rose-colored blanket stitch. 

The centers of the flowers were 
made with French knots in black; 
short stitches joined the knots. The 
leaves were made of dull, light-green 
linen; the blanket stitch edge of the 
leaves was made of green thread; the 
veins of the leaves were outlined in 
black. If the design seems diificult, 
use circles of linen for the flowers and 
omit the indentations shown in the 
sketch. 

These bags are both being used 
without lining, and are giving good 
service. However, a sateen lining adds 
to the appearance. It should be made 
separately and fastened in at the bot- 
tom of the hem. Be sure to select a 
lining that is in harmony with the 
decorations of the bag. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 49) 


A Dictionary Hunt 

After careful explanation concern- 
ing the use of the dictionary, I found 
the following game very helpful in 
teaching the pupils to find words 
quickly. “ 

Each contestant must be provided 
with a dictionary; then divide the class 
into two. groups, naming one group, 
“We'll Win,” and the other, “Word 
Hunters.” Write a word of one sylla- 
ble on the board. The first pupil to 
find the word makes one point for his 
group, and the group to finish first 
makes one point also. (This encour- 
ages every child in the group to work 
even though he can’t be first.) At the 
close of a ten-minute period the group 
having the most points wins.—E. P. 
L., Missouri. 


Hints by the Way 


Many a case of “teacher’s nerves” is 
brought on by ill-fitting shoes. <A 
teacher should buy special shoes for 
school and not attempt to wear out 
fancy ones in school, and no expense 
should be spared in having them well- 
fitting and comfortable. Those who 
have high-arched feet that are uncom- 
fortable in low heels should choose a 
well-balanced, rather broad Cuban heel 
and a comparatively broad toe. It is 
far better to keep two pairs of shoes 
for school use and alternate them. 

Rubber heels seem to have a psy- 
chological effect on one’s spirits; and 
where one must stand on a board floor 
all day, a pair of low arch supporters 
seems to remove the strain and act as 
a preventive of trouble. An all-leather 
arch support can be bought now, much 
lighter and more comfortable than the 
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part-metal ones. Rising on one’s toes 
occasionally is quite inconspicuous, 
and yet it relieves the tension of tired 
muscles, 

For our own sakes as well as for the 
children’s, let us strive for variety in 
dress. When one has limited means, 
it is better to buy one’s dresses of neu- 
tral colors such as dark gray, or tan, 
or brown, or dark blue, with no violent 
contrasts. Then invest in a number of 
strings of beads in various colors. 
Whether you pay much for them or 
little, you will be able to obtain them 
in shades to harmonize with your vari- 
ous gowns; and you will be prepared 
to furnish cheerful variety to your 
costumes. 

Most of us go home to supper tired 
and cross, and often remain so through 
the evening. Try each day to get home 
in time to lie down and relax for at 
least fifteen minutes before supper. 
After a time you will'learn to take a 
brief nap if you make this resting time 
a daily habit, and then when you face 
wriggly Johnny and whispering Mary 
again they will not seem so difficult. 

Have some pretty, inexpensive gar- 
ment that you always associate with 
your leisure hours, and when you don 
it for supper your cares will slip from 
you.— FLORENCE M. THomas, New 
York. j 


Language Motivation 

Every Monday last year the pupils 
in my room wrote stories. I selected a 
list of odd titles of stories from “Chat- 
terbox”, which the children had never 
read, and on story day they chose their 
title, composing a story to fit it. The 
results were surprisingly clever. Of 
course, I read and discussed the good 
points in the best of the stories each 
week; then on Tuesday the pupils 
copied their tales, and illustrated them 
with cut paper or crayolas. At the end 
of the semester the stories were fasten- 
ed together, and a table of contents and 
one of illustrations, a dedication page, 
title page, frontispiece, and cover were 
added, which resulted in a neat book 
ready to be taken home to show the 
parents. 

Incidentally, paragraphing, spelling, 
capitalization, sentence construction, 
punctuation, handwriting, and _ art 
were studied and the proper applica- 
tions made. Every misspelled word 
was written on the board twenty times, 
thus eliminating careless writing. The 
best stories each week were re-copied 
after school and sent to the Children’s 
Page of the Sunday paper. The print- 
ed stories were hung up for exhibition 
os the scholroom.—Doris JAMIESON, 
owa. 


Teach the Pupils About Their Own 
State 


I have been surprised on first going 
into some of the rural schools in which 
I have taught to learn how little some 
children know of their own state. In 
a rural school where there are several 
grades the study of the state may be 
used as supplementary work; and it is 
surprising how much even the pupils in 
the lower grades will learn of their 
own state from hearing the older ones 
drilled on the different questions. 

My plan is this: Have all the pupils 
who are old enough to write procure 
notebooks to be used especially for 
this purpose. Thus they will acquire 
“State Books” written by themselves. 

Some of the things which I teach are 
as follows: The principal facts in the 
history of the state; the principal cities 
and what each one is noted for; the 
names of the highest mountains, the 
largest rivers and lakes; the standards 
of weights and measures for the state; 
the state officers; the state institutions; 
principal products and industries; in 
fact, anything which concerns this par- 
ticular state in any way. This exercise 
may be used for Friday afternoons or 
at the opening of either session of the 
school. 

The notebooks may be made more 
interesting by pasting in them post 
card views of anything concerning the 
state. Parents have often commended 
me for giving this special instruction 
in school.—RoseTTA M. FLINT, Ver- 
mont. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ana PRIMARY PLANS 


1921 ANNUAL 


PENVELED SNV Il AVR E HULU PROV 











Price $1.50 
Postpaid, 


600 Large, Double Column Pages 
Many Illustrations 


Durable Limp Cloth Binding 


For teachers who have recently subscribed 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and 
who did not have access to the very use- 
ful and helpful material contained in the 
1921 issues. 


For teachers who have lost or mislaid any 
of the 1921 copies of the magazine or 
found it necessary to cut certain pages 
for class use. 


For alert teachers who avail themselves of 
helpful reference to material that ap- 
peared in previous issues of Norma! In- 
s:ructor-Primary Plans. Many teachers 
make scrap books of special features that 
have permanent value. This Annual re- 
produces all of the material appearing 
in the monthly issues of 1921 except full 
page illustrations, and correlated read- 
ing matter, and not only gives these fea- 
tures in the most usable form but saves 
the time required to make the scrap book. 

For every teacher of methodical disposi- 
tion who appreciates the advantages and 
facilities of having in one comprehensive 
volume such a vast amount of help on 
so many practical subjects. 


Ideal for Use as a Plan Book 


The Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
1921 Annual is in reality a Plan Book. 
The material is so arranged and classified 
for helpful use throughout the year, that 
it constitutes a practical ou‘line of the 
standard and special subjects of study. 

















Classification of Contents 





Editorial Contributions | Pedagogy 

Reading Miscellaneous 

Geography Rural School and Con- 

Arithmetic munity 

Language and Literature | By Some of Us, for All 

Biography of Us 

Hygiene Primary Methods and 

Handwork and Drawing} Devices 

School Gardens and Na- | Suggestions for Grammar 
ture Study Grades 

Bird Stories Teachers’ Help - One - 

Projects Another Club 

Americanization and Cit- | Poems Teachers Have 
izenship Asked For 

Methods of Instruction | Entertainment 


Although the above list suggests a wide range 
of subject matter and a large amount of timely 
and practical helps, no teacher except a reader 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans can appre 
ciate the immense quantity of useful and in- 
spirational material included in a year’s issués 
of the magazine. In the 1921 Annual this vast 
amount of material has been brought together 
in one volume, thus providing a work of exceP- 
tional value and usefulness to teachers. ; 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches m 
size, and contains 600 pages with two columns 
of reading matter to the page. Printed on g0 
paper and bound in durable limp cloth covers 


Price $1.50 Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year (new or renewal), $3.20. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 
See other Combination Offers on Page 2. 


F.A.Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, iow# 
Order from Nearest Point 
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PROMINENT EDUCATORS 
RECOMMEND 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


for supplementary reading in the lower 
grades. It is now being used in hundreds 
of American schools. The Companion is a 
Citizen Builder. Its fresh, interesting and 
varied contents renewed every week make it the 
most valuable periodical in America for school 
use. 

IT CULTIVATES THE READING HABIT 
and is 2 proved assistant to the teacher in form- 
ing a taste for reading that is inspiring and in- 
forming and which lays the foundation of good 
citizenship. A card to the publishers will bring 
their booklet, The School and The Youth’s Com- 
panion, together with special classroom rates, 
and suggestions for the use of the paper in 
school work, 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE 


320 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M. D., Ph. D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
fe | , Every young woman should know 
1 00 What every young husband and 
VS s Every young wite should know 
What every parent should know 
gel Table contents & commendations on request 


AMERICAN PUB. CO., 489 Winston Bldg,, Philadelphia 
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EARN $20 weekly 


spare time, at home, addressing, 
mailing, music, circulars. Send 
10c for music, information. 


American Music Company, 













Dept. 105-K, 1658 Broadway, N. Y. 














50,000 Ideal Duplicators 


Ww 


in use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- | 
made original. Cost 2c| 
for each set. Write! 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
CATOR COMPANY 



























SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife, Pen 
Holder, Eraser, for 
selling 30 packages Chewing Gum at 6c a package. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 253 Mill Street, Concord Jct., Mass. 
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Eastman Film Camera 
Popular size with handle and 


7 mee View finder,fortimeandsnap- 
4 shot pictures. Just order12 boxes Mentho- 


U.S.Supply Co., Dept. HS-27, Greenville,Pa, 











TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
School savings system in your own schoolroom, A 
package containing directions and supplies for a 
room sufficient for from 1 to years now on sale, 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 
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Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 





eloped for 6c; ie 8c each, Over-night serv- 


ce. rt wo! 
242 Bell A R Va. 
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a 
ASKETRY MATERIALS 
of Sinest Quality. Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 
cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
Ools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only 15c. 


Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass. 


TINT THE OLD WAIST! 


os this adv. and a two-cent stamp and we will mail a 
ull size ten-eent package New ‘‘Perfection’? Dye Tint— 
any shade wanted. Makes old waists, lin; erie, etc., look 


likenew. CUSHING & CO., DOVER, MAINE. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 pai 
Details F REE we 
A set of Allies’ Flags makes a nice 
cmament for any schoolroom. We 
will give you one free! Read Page 7. 











panies. No Correspond Course. 
Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Recipes for Hot Lunches in Rural Schools 


_ The following recipes were tried out 
in a rural school in northern New Jer- 
sey with appetizing results: 


TOMATO SOUP 


= 2-Ib. eans tomatoes 14 teaspoon baking soda 
2 onions (chopped fine) 1% tablespoons flour 
% cup elbow macaroni 1 quart milk 

2 teaspoons salt 2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon sugar pepper 


To the tomatoes add the onions, salt, 
sugar, soda, and pepper. Bring to the 
boiling point and add the macaroni. 
Boil until macaroni is tender (about 
20 minutes), then add flour (which 
should be made into a thin paste by 
adding cold water) and let boil for one 
minute. Add butter and pour milk in 
slowly, stirring constantly. Let come 
to a boil and serve. 


PEA AND CARROT SOUP 
1 cup diced carrots 1 can peas 
V4 cup fine barley 1 quart milk 
Ye cup rice 2 tablespoons butter 
% tablespoon salt pepper 
2 quarts water (boiling hot) 

Put the water into a double boiler 
and add the carrots, barley, rice, and 
salt. Cook until barley is tender. 
Then add peas, milk, butter, and pep- 
per. Boil for one minute and serve. 


POTATO SOUP 
2 quarts potatoes 2 quarts milk 
2 onions (chopped fine) 1 quart water (in 
1 tablespoon salt which potatoes ‘were 
2 tablespoons butter cooked) 
pepper 
Boil the potatoes and onions to- 
gether in about 2 quarts of water to 
which the salt has been added. When 
tender drain off the water and mash 
the potatoes. To the potatoes add the 
water, milk, butter, and pepper. Bring 
to the boiling point and serve. 


CELERY SOUP 

2 cups diced celery 2 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons butter 
1 quart water pepper 
2% quarts milk 

Put the celery into the quart of cold 
water to which the salt has been add- 
ed. Cook until tender. Add the milk 
and when boiling hot stir in the flour 
which should be made into a thin paste. 
Boil for two minutes. Add butter and 
pepper and serve. 


MACARONI AND TOMATOES 

2 boxes elbow macaroni butter and pepper 
1 tablespoon salt 1 2-lb. can tomatoes 

Into about 3 quarts of briskly boil- 
ing water put the salt and macaroni. 
Boil from 15 to 20 minutes. Then 
drain and put into a deep dish. Add 
butter, pepper, and tomatoes. Bake 
30 minutes. 

COCOA 

4 tablespoons cocoa 
6 tablespoons sugar 14%, quarts milk 

Mix cocoa and sugar together. Add 
¥% cup of cold water and stir to a 
smooth paste. Pour this into the 1% 
quarts of water. Heat and boil for 2 
minutes. Then add milk and bring to 
the boiling point and serve.’ (It is 
better to add the milk boiling hot but 
this may not be possible due to lack 
of equipment.) 

The above recipes serve twelve peo- 
ple.—MARGARET SMALLEY, New Jersey. 


Our Fair Book 

My third grade pupils take great de- 
light in making little books, so after 
visiting the County Fair we decided to 
make a Fair Book. In our art period 
we made the covers, which were of col- 
ored construction papers with cut-out 
motifs of a contrasting color pasted on. 
Each child was allowed to choose his 
own colors and make his own design. 
After the covers were completed the 
best one was chosen to be used as the 
class book. Then we had several lan- 
guage lessons on the Fair. Some days 
we discussed animals, some days fruit, 
some days phenomenal vegetables, and 
so on. After each lesson the best 
story was chosen and the teacher 
wrote it on the board with help from 
everyone as to the punctuation marks 
to use and the necessity for capital let- 
ters. Then the author of the story 
was allowed to copy it neatly in the 
class book while the others copied it 
in their own books. By the end of the 
week we had a very nice book for 
classroom display and had had many 
interesting language lessons.—BER- 
NICE DOLAN, Washington. 
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Regular Size 12 for 65c 
Hospital Size 6 for 45c 


(additional thickness) 
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Maine to California 


Thousands of 


vacation trips this 


‘ome OOZEM 


difficult problem. 


* 
OI 
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personal hygiene. 


women on 
summer will 


ask by name for Kotex—and 

will find it in village stores dur- 

ing their summer travels. 
These sanitary pads solve a 


For Kotex 


are always the same—in New 
York or Maine, Wisconsin or 
California, Canada, or any- 
where. So long as it is KOTEX 
one asks for and receives, there 
is an end to this problem of 


It is best, of course, to order 
a supply before starting from 


home. Then they are instantly 
available without further 


thought. 


Being made of fine gauze and 
Cellucotton (a wonderful ab- 
sorbent material) Kotex are 
easy to dispose of and cheap 
enough to throw away. 


Ask for Them by Name 


Copyright 1923, Cellucotton Products Company, 166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago ; 51 Chambers 
St., New York City; Factories at Neenah, Wis., Canadian Office, No. 45 St. Alexander St., Montreal 








INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and S$ 
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HELPFUL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


May Be Ordered in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder at Special Reduced Prices 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Ever Day Plans NELLIE G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE, 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day ‘work to make her lessons bright, fresh and inter- 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable to pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth ,of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practical, 
up-to-date material with which to do. 

The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio- 
— graphies—Geography—Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete set of 3 volumes in limp cloth covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. See other com- 
bination offers on page 2, 
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9 e Prepared by DR. LEVI 
Seeley § Question Book SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Education,” ‘“‘Foundations of Education,” ‘A New School Man- 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: §FIRST,. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. § SECOND, By Ques- “S&S 
tions covering every phase of each subject. { THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth. PRICE $1.25, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 
$2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 











The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
; mn days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
eee : Ps the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 

4 ‘ te eae up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 
> : Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
: : approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be needed, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

264 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2, 


Practical Selections “arch Boraxou”” 


GRACE B. FAXON 
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This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, P. ° 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, N ine 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- |& $ 
days observed in the schoolrooms, ‘ ‘a N elections 
Twenty-five pages of “‘Best Pieces to Speak’”’ selected for every grade. x trom twenty years of 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by |, mal Instructor j 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic,  |* ani Primary Plans } 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theorics, The Newest Methods in Geography, s o | 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect | 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History [§ 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The ba 


Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and 
Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Suggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in limp cloth covers. PRICE, 60 
cents, postpaid... With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 


Contains Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children interest- 

} ing and valuable htings that they should know about other coun- 

tries. The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in their true 

| colors with large pattern or outline flags to be cclored by the pu- 

| pils to match the originals. By the time these outline flags have 
| 
| 
! 
| 

















(WEN Sh 

| | LITTLE CITIZENS 
and 

i THEIR FLAGS 


been colored the child has learned to distinguish the flags of the 
different nations in a way never to be forgotten. The book also 
contains eighteen full page drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of 
boys and girls of the various nationalities, dressed in their native 





| costumes. These drawings are also in outline and full directions 
} for coloring them are given. 
J! “Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared under the 
direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis, one of the editors of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five de- 
lightful games ‘with the material in the book. In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a very impressive way. 

76 large pages, printed on excellent paper and bound in strong heavy paper covers. PRICE 
60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 











With The Pathfinder, 1 year, . 
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6 4 99 A 320-Page Book of Helpful | 
How I Did It Plans and: Geppueieee ier’ Tea hen 


Here is a book that will delight and interest you from the very 





moment that you open it. Even a casual examination of its con. 
tents will convince you that it is worth many times its small >rice 
N for it is literally packed from cover to cover ‘with helpful ideas. 
N plans and suggestions gleaned from the schoolroom experienc:s of 
g hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical and usable book 
‘ that will] be a constant help and inspiration in your daily work. 
N For more than twenty years teachers of city, village and rural 
8 ~— have ed to esa Instruc- 
N tor-Primary ans clever devices to « 
bi; promote schoolroom efficiency, which pia ee st tow 8 
they have tried and found successful | various subdivisions \ ich 


in their own work. These devices have | te, given below, together 
been published in the journal every sh A gp Mg of topics 
month under the head ‘Teachers’ en Soe eres 

Help-One-Another Club,”’ and the de- 
partment has become one of the most popular in the magazine. 














NUMBER OF 
TOPICS TREA’ ED 
School Management... 60 
Arithmetic 3 








Because of the many requests which we have received for | Language 
back numbers of the magazine from subscribers who desired to | Geography 
avail themselves of more of the helps which they had found | Spelling . 
in the ‘“‘Help-One-Another” department, we finally concluded to ere 
publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the most helpful of | Melting ------ 


all the material that has appeared in this department. Hygiene |......:22! 


giene 
“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 topics embracing every vera -. ays. ++ 30 
branch of school work. Each teacher contributor tells how she y <a 








; 5 t ‘ eee 
did some particular thing in a way which proved highly satis- nome ’ paren Bige.e 4 
factory in her school and which she submitted for publication | Manual Training..... 8 
in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in order that other teach- — ae covcee OO 
ers might benefit by her experience. Seat Work peer ear s «2 4 
“How I Did It” will help you to solve the thousand and one | Schoolroom Holidays.. 64 


Miscellaneous 








little problems constantly arising in the schoolroom. It will 
make your work easier and enable you to secure better results. 

320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and bound in durable limp cloth 
covers, PRICE 60 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50, See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Poster Patterns--Books | and Il 











Including 
No Patterns Duplicated in the Two Books. 


The making of posters possesses great 
educational value and is always a source 
of enjoyment to children. Most teachers 
are familiar with the very attractive pat- 
terns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans and which have 
become one of the most popular features 
of the magazine. To supply the large de- 
mand for additional copies of these pat- 
terns we have published them in two 
books under the title of the Instructor 
Poster Patterns. Each book contains 30 
large sized patterns including 20 Mother 
Goose and all depicting characters fa- 
miliar to every child. The following are 
the patterns contained in each book: 


- q ™ = Bree Goose o% =. ~— 

oO ostpai ‘amily, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
60c anal a PY, P P Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the 
Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Contrary 
Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of 
Hearts, Polly Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, 
Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 
Flinders, Wee, Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, To Market, Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 

BOOK II—Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children and Turkeys, 
Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha Poster, Blowing Bubbles, 
Chicken Little, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, I Had a Little Pony, 
Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, Hot Cross 
Buns, Willy Boy, Three Wise Men, To Market, Diddle, Diddle, 
Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Cock-o-doodle-doo, Pease Por- 
ridge Hot, Little Tommy Tittlemouse, Little Jumping Joan, Hey 
Diddle Diddle, A Dillar, A Dollar, Little Betty Blue, Knave of 
Hearts, Old Woman, Little Nancy Etticoat. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with 
many of the patterns. Each book contains a poster printed in full 
size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 Cents, Postpaid. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. Either Book with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Instructor Jointed Toys--Books I and Ii 


Fascinating Seat Work Material Combining Coloring, Cutting and 
Construction Work. Twenty-two Large Sized Patterns in Each Book. 


There is no form of seat work that is more interesting, 
enjoyable and instructive to pupils in the lower grades 
than the making of jointed toys. Miss Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, ‘whose drawings of animals, Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so familiar to teachers, has prepared 
for us a series of forty-four jointed toy patterns which 
we have published in two books under the title of the 
Instructor Jointed Toys. Each pattern is 9x12 inches 
in size and is accompanied by directions for makiny and 
an illustration of the completed figure. The titles of the 
twenty-two patterns in each book are as follows: 

BOOK I—Animals, Birds, ete: Clown and Donkey, 
Cat, Hound, Pig, Teddy Bear, Parrot, Billy Goat Grulf, 
Rooster, Easter Rabbit, Ducky Daddles, Elephant, Pony, 
Squirrel, Turkey, Santa Claus, Polar Bear, Tiger, Zebra, 
Alice and Her Dog, Swan, Clown and Goose, Mary and 
Her Lamb. 

BOOK II—Seesaw Jointed Toys: Teddy Bear, ‘wo 
Jolly Pigs, Christmas Rocking Horse, Dogs, Cats, Peter 
Rabbit, Two Roosters, Elephants, Jolly Clown and His 
Donkey; Mother Goose Jointed Toys: Old Mother Gvose 
and Her Gander, Wee Willie Winkie, Tom the Pipers 
Son, Tommy Tucker, Baby Bunting, Queen of Hearts, 
Simple Simon, Humpty Dumpty, Daffy-down-dilly, Boy 
Blue, I Love Little Pussy, Polly Put the Kettle On, Sing a Song of Six-pence. 

Price, Each Book in Heavy Paper Covers, 60 cents, Postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. Either 

Book with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. See other combination offers on page 2. 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large Sized Patterns 
Twenty Mother Goose. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point) 
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“Check Your Dignity with Your 
Hat!” 


(Continued from page 30) 


than once to get enough attention to 
explain the Stock Exchange method of 
selection. s 

“You all have different numbers on 
your cards,received at the door. Men 
have odd numbers, ladies have even. 
Now when I give the word, all num- 
pers ending in one and two will assem- 
ple in one place, all ending in three 
and four in some other place, all fives 
and sixes in a third place, sevens and 
eights in a fourth, nines and‘tens in a 
ffth. Pick your own section of the 
hall without my help. I leave it to you 
to get together in the quickest possible 
way. We’ll see who the real mob lead- 
ers are. Once assembled, elect a lead- 
er, pick out a song, practice it and be 
ready in five minutes to sing. Is it 
dear? Ill repeat it again.” 

And he did, after which he blew the 
whistle and shouted “Stock market is 
open!” 

Bedlam broke loose. It Jooked like 
areal Wall Street market panic. Men 
climbed on chairs calling “Ones and 
twos this way!” “Fives and sixes over 
here!” “Sevens and eights! Sevens 
and eights!’ 

But the storm passed more quickly 
than you would think possible, for 
Tom had carefully selected his first five 
men, numbers one, three, five, seven, 
and nine, and had tipped them off to 
pick out different sections of the hall 
and start the trading. 

Then came the sounds of confused 
singing, five groups at once trying out 
their selections. ‘‘The Old Gray Mare 
Ain’t What She Used To Be,” “Yankee 
Doodle,’ “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys Are Marching,” “Over There” 
were the selections, with two groups 
picking the same piece, “The Old Gray 
Mare” and neither yielding to the 
other. 

“Bur-r-r, BUR-R-R!”’ The whistle 
finally stopped the caterwauling. 

“You will be called to the center of 
the floor, our stage, one group at a 
time. Your leader will introduce him- 
self, announce the name of your selec- 
tion and the composer, real or other- 
wise, and lead you in rendering it. You 
may walk, run, march, dance or skip 
onto the stage and off. You may in- 
troduce such variations as you see fit. 
But the award will be made, as I said 
before, entirely on the way in which 
your selection is vocally executed, At 
the end of one minute I will call on 
Groups One and Two.” 

And so it was done. The first group 
walked on, sang “Yankee Doodle” 
boisterously, were cheered and walked 
cf The second group marched out in 
couples, bowed almost in unison, and 
sang with crescendo and full atten- 
tion to shading “The Old Gray Mare 
Ain't What She Used To Be.” The 
third group came on in lock.step, hands 
on shoulders of the one ahead, singing 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
Marching,” which song their leader 
announced as “The Three Tramps.” 

The fourth group had “The Old 
Gray Mare” and refused to swap her 
‘By heck, even if she ain’t what she 
used to be.” They galloped about 
while singing and kept going so long 
that the chairman had to blow his 
Whistle to stop them. 

The fifth group fought its way “Over 
There” and back and the contest was 
all over except the shouting. This 
Was renewed when the prize was given 
: group four for its colorful presenta- 
on, 

.,_All together now, first verse of 
America,’ led by the Judge.” 

After the singing of “America,” 
George called for the pianist and with 
er help led everyone in singing sev- 
eral old-time and more recent melodies 
—“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Jingle, 
Bells,” “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” 
were most popular. He finished with 
the rounds, “Row, Row, Row Your 
oat,” and “Three Blind Mice,” using 
the Stock Exchange divisions for the 
Parts, 

\ “Take partners for the Grand 
March,” came the next order. To the 
tune of “Marching Through Georgia,” 
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and led by President Jones and his 
wife they fell into line. The couples 
were mostly husbands and _ wives, 
sweethearts and beaux, and the march 
gave everyone a chance to remark, 
“What fun we are having. Isn’t it a 
wonderful party?” etc. But before 
they had time to tire of each other or 
become personal in their remarks, the 
whistle stopped the procession and the 
music. 

“We will introduce some variations! 
Ladies step in front of the gentlemen 
and continue marching until I call 
‘Ladies face gentlemen and grand 
right and left.’ Then give your right 
hand to your partner and pass by on 
his right, giving your left hand to the 
next gentleman, right to the next and 
so on. When I call ‘Tucker!’ take the 
arm of the nearest man and march 
forward with this new partner. Any- 
one left without a partner, step into 
the center of the circle and wait. All 
ready! Music! Ladies ahead of gen- 
tlemen and walk around! Ladies face 
gentlemen. Grand right and left!” 

Tom told the ladies who were act- 
ing as men to remove their caps so 
they could be differentiated from the 
real ladies. After four or five changes 
of partners by use of the grand right 
and left, and Tucker method, he called, 
“All men in the center! Ladies con- 
tinue marching! 


“Ladies, these men represent a 
bunch of assorted fruit. There are 
peaches, lemons, melons, etc. You 


are to pick your partner when I say 
the word. You may decide for your- 
self what kind of fruit you get. Look 
’em over. Ready. Grab!” 

Ladies sometimes hold back when it 
is “ladies’ choice,” but not this time. 
It was a market riot. Everyone was 
satisfied except one girl who drew her 
brother and protested that she wanted 
fruit but got “a poor fish” instead. 

Next, Tom put the ladies on one end 
of the hall and men on the other and 
had the men take partners after the 
“cave man” fashion, rushing the length 
of the floor at the word “Go” and lead- 
ing away the girl of their choice. 

A “Bargain Counter” choice was 
given, with the men as bargains lined 
up on the side facing the wall and the 
ladies marching by. Some of the men 
became remnants and were left on the 
shelf. 

“You are all tired enough to want 
to rest a little, so pull out the chairs 
from around the walls and sit down. 
We have some prizes to give away.” 

Good enough. As soon as they were 
seated Tom called Harry to help give 
out the prizes. There were a dozen or 
so gifts ranging from a pound of tea 
and a sack of flour to a manicure set. 
The method of deciding was by lot. 
Numbers corresponding to those given 
out at the door were placed in a hat. 
A lady was asked to draw out:a num- 
ber. The person holding that number 
was asked to come forward and show 
his card. Then the donor of the prize 
was called upon to present it to the 
lucky winner. This made some good 
fun, particularly when a young lady 
won a smoking set and a bald-headed 
man received a set of military brushes. 

“Creamed oysters will be served in 
about thirty minutes,” announced Tom, 
“and we want you all to be ready for 
the treat, so we’re going to play some 
semi-active games. To give you alla 
chance to learn each game and take 
part in it, we’ll play four at once!” 

“How?” 

“A different game in each corner! 

“Fred will go to the south corner 
and teach you folks in that section to 
play ‘Jacob and Rachel,’ Charles will 
take the west corner and lead the 
game of ‘Stage Coach,’ Harry will teach 
‘Blind Man’s Buff,’ by numbers, in the 
east, and Hiram will direct ‘Who Hit 
Me?’ in the north end. When the 
whistle blows, the leaders are to change 
groups, moving clockwise. I will al- 
low five minutes to each group so you 
can all get a taste of each game. At 
the close you can vote on which leader 
did the best and we will honor him 
with a decoration. Form your groups 
and get busy.” 

No time was lost. All were eager 
to play and from every corner came 














There is Beauty in Every Jar 


roughness, banishes slight imperfec- 
tions, heals and nourishes the skin 
cells. Used faithfully, it will help you 
to gain and retain the beauty of a clear, 
wholesome complexion—just as it has 
helped thousands of attractive women, 
for more than 35 years. 


BEGIN today the regular use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
there is beauty in every jar. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a skin cleanser, 
more than a powder base, more thana 
protection against sun and wind. I/t is 
an actual beautifier of the complex- 
ion. No other cream is just like it. 


Gotoyour druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in either 
the 50 cent or the $1.00 size—the dollar 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an_ Jat contains three times the quantity. 


exclusive, an individual therapeutic 
property that serves to “‘tone-up” 
revitalize—-the sluggish tissues of the 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 


65 Tenth Street Detroit, Mich. 


skin. It soothes away redness and in Canada, Windsor, Ont. 
Send usa dime for Ingram's Beauty Purse, containing samples of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, Ingram’s Rouge, Ingram’s Face Powder, and an eiderdown powder pad, 


Ingramss Milkweed Cream 





























136 Reed St., 


San Diego 
Schools 
Buy 25! 


Berkeley 
Schools 
Buy 27! 
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tw solve you piano problem, too 


The City Schools of San Diego, Cal., ly used in small apartments, 
recently settled all their old difficulties recreation ‘rooms, ete. 
with school pianos by putting in twen- 
ty-five Miessners. While the Berkeley, 
Cal., schools took twenty-seven in one 
order. The reasons for such emphatic 
endorsements of the Miessner for 
school use are close to the surface. 

Musical educators find in it the high- 
est combination of fine quality and big 
tone with small size and weight. It 
stands only three feet and seven inch- 
es high—low enough for the teacher 
to look over it at the class. It is a 
common sight to see two girl pupils 
moving the Miessner about—it is so 
light. Requires small floor space. Wide- 


The Miessner Piano 
‘The Little Piano with the Big Tone” 








clubs, 


Original Miessner Low Tension Scale 


The Miessner Piano, created by W. 
Otto Miessner, noted musical educator, 
is designed to give true tone quality 
and large volume in a size convenient 
for schools. It is not merely a grand 
or upright compressed into small size. 
It embodies an entirely new and original idea 
in piano construction, within and without. 
A basically different and unique system of 
low tension stringing. A new conception of 
acoustical principles. No metalin its sound- 
ing board. Already the leading piano in its 
field. Used and endursed by leading school 
authorities everywhere. 








10 Days’ FREE TRIAL ~— 
The coupon brings full information Bh oe PIANO CO., 
about our special prices to schools Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
and our liberal 10-day free trial offer. Cintas. eat ; tl hligatt 
Also a complimentary copy of “A = ,qfentlemen:,, Saul, me; withont obligation Jom my | 
Hundred Ways to Raise Money” by Also your apecial prices to schools and details of yous 
W. Otto Miessner, telling you many 10-day free trial! plan. 
different ways to raise the money d 
for a Miessner. Thousands of edu- Name... . eee e eee eee cee eens 
eators have taken advantage of the havens 
advice and hints contained in this q ; 
booklet. The coupon obligates you Position 
to nothing. Mail it to-day. = teen 
THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. = UU 
Be CUG 66.45 00% oeeees o oPRMRGs cee cveceecseeeee 


Milwaukee, Wis. 




























How to Stimulate 
Interest in Hygiene 
Classes 


EACHERS of Hygiene will obtain much valu- 

able information for class instruction in the 
advertisements bearing this “Health Mark” 
which will appear extensively in magazines, farm 
journals and newspapers this fall. Reasons why 
KNIT Underwear is a factor in protecting 
health will be carefully explained in such form 
that teachers can easily adapt the information 
to class work. 


Future advertisements will tell you why KNIT 
Underwear protects the body from chilling 
drafts, absorbs perspiration and facilitates rapid 
evaporation. It can be had in a weight, style 
and fabric to suit every age and occupation in 
every climate. 


































Send for interesting booklet 


“27 Reasons Why”—it contains a real health message for 
every man,woman and child inthe U.S.A. Address Roy 
A. Cueney, Secretary, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MANUFA; 
‘i NDERWEAB UF AMERICURERS 
SOCIATED KNIT An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers 


representing 75% of the output of Knit Underwear in the United States 














Let the pupil 
meet the 
People of the 
World by 
means of pic- 
tures. 














© K. V. Co. 


‘AN ARAB CHIEFTAIN 





The Keystone System for Visual Education illustrates 
the daily text by means of stereographs and lantern slides. 






Complete sets, fully indexed, have been prepared for 
rural, primary, intermediate, and high schools. 






Write for further information. 











KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
MEADVILLE, PENNA. 







Keystone has purchased the Stereoscopic and Lantern 
Slide Department of Underwood & Underwood. 
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shouts and shrieks of mirth. Tom ex- 
tended the time more than five min- 
utes before changing the first game, 
for every group seemed so interested. 
But he hurried through the last two 
periods a bit and finished within the 
time allotted. 

“Who Hit Me?” won the unanimous 
verdict as the most popular game and 
Hiram as the best leader. His award 
was a traveling bag, a really valuable 
article, to purchase which several men 
had banded together. Hiram seemed 
to be overcome by his good fortune 
and before receiving the bag fainted 
and had to be carried from the room. 

NOTE: These or other similar good games 
can be found in any comprehensive game book. 
In “Four Hundred Games for School, Home, 
and Playground” (F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
$1.25) will be found “Jacob and _ Rachel,” 
“Stage Coach,” “Blind Man’s Buff” by num- 
bers (‘‘numbers change”) and swatstick games 
similar to ‘‘Who Hit Me?’’—e.g., “‘Hello, Mike!’ 

“Bur-r-r!” Tom is speaking again. 

“Now for two relay games, with 
East and South against West and 
North! Fred, you are captain of the 
East and South Team. Charles, you 
take the West and North. Arrange 
each team in a straight line, with play- 
ers side by side. Have each person 
join hands with his two neighbors. 
When you have the lines thus organ- 
ized, I’ll explain the game, ‘Passing 
the Buck!’” 

How quickly they grasped the idea 
and each other’s hands! There was 
no holding back. The spectacle of 
everyone pulling together was some- 
thing unusual for the X Club A 
wonderful transformation had come 
about as the spirit of good fellowship 
found its expression in activity. The 
games, songs and stunts had broken 
down the barriers between individuals 
and between groups. Someone yelled, 
“All right, Tom, we’re ready for any- 
thing!” and at that moment they were 
ready for anything. If they could be 
held up to this high spiritual pitch, 
there is no job of community service 
they would not tackle. 

But the big job for to-night is “to 
get better acquainted”—and Tom isn’t 
through yet. 

“The race is to see which team can 
first pass ten peanuts the length of its 
line. I will put ten peanuts on a chair 
at the head of the line. The captain 
must pick them up one at a time and 
start each down the line. You are to 
pass each peanut hand to hand with- 
out dropping your hands, till all ten 
have reached the man at the lower 
end, who is to place them on a chair 
there. If any peanut drops to the 
floor the line must stoop down and 
pick it up without letting go of hands. 
See! Each team may send one peanut 
down for practice!” 

They practiced without an error, 
but when the race started peanuts be- 
gan to drop. That was real fun—to 
pick them up without breaking the 
line, and to hurry! The East-South 
team were victorious and received a 
cheer from their opponents. Tom com- 
mented on their good sportsmanship 
and explained the last game as a “Pass 
and Run” relay. 

“Here are two spoons. I will give 
one to the head of each line. At the 
word ‘Go!’ pass it down the line hand 
to hand as you did the peanuts. When 
the man on the end gets the spoon, he 
is to scoop up one peanut in it off the 
chair and walk or run as fast as he 
can to the beginning of the line, take 
his place there and pass the spoon 
down again. The new man on the end 
is to scoop up another peanut and this 
is to continue until all ten have been 
carried to the front. If anyone drops 
a peanut from the spoon, he must 
scoop it up without touching it with 
his hand. Are you ready? Go!” 

How they hustled! One man who 
usually walked with slow and pompous 
gait fairly bounded across the floor. 
The ladies made even better time than 
the men, as they were more expert in 
handling spoons. The West-North 
Team won in a close finish. So the 
races were called a tie. .Both teams 
united in giving a hearty cheer for 
Tom and marched to the refreshment 
tables, singing “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” 

After the “eats,” the party broke 
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for Complete Stove 


Including Handy Extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
Use it for making lunch, for picnics. motor. 


ing, traveling. Cook with it, heat water, flat 
irons, curling irons. Make tea, coffee, warm 


soup. Thousands of uses. 


The handy stove 


folds flat, weighs only 8 ounces. Gives heat 
instantly any-where. Can be had from your 


dealer or direct. 


MAIL THIS AD TODAY with 25c to the 
Sterno Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York, Dept. 25, and we will send stove prepaid, 


' STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be prepared for Fall and Winter emergencies, 
Send for one of these stoves while the offer lasts, 











DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 


SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 


COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 


or pin-hole 


PLEASE SEND US 


YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 








RATES 
Single: 





Hotel Continental 


“Centre of New York’s Activities” 
Broadway at 41st Street 
New York C 
Five minutes walk from the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central Terminals; within easy access of the retail 
shopping district and surrounded by 40 theatres. 
300 Outside Rooms 
Each with Private Bath 


$2.50—$3—$3.50—$4 
Double: $4.50—$5—$6 


COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 


ur first consideration 


HENRY S. DUNCAN, Managing Director 


ity - 


-- $7 
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] The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of yout 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten mir 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
iW size, printing surface, 4'px7, $l. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Letters 
10x12)2, $3.50. 


ink and sponge complete. 


Ful! directions, 
Also sent 
rger sizes. Send for Cr 


UU. . en 
cular, Sample of Woik, and Spee 
Teach 


Satisfaction of 


- Off rs. 10 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
W, FISHER COMPANY, 118 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YOR 














PIN-MONEY 





467 Eighth Avenue 


FOR YOU, T00 
Mrs. P. M., Rochester 
housewife, averages $19.60 weekly in spare moments 
selling IDICO, the only fragrant household deodorant, 
Other women and men start earning $15 to $20 a week 
extra, with little effort. You, too, will fini it inter 
esting, dignified and profitable. Unlimited prospects. 
Customers re-order promptly. Write today for exclu 
sive agency offer. Send 10c for sample can of IDICO. 
IDEAL DISINFECTANT CORP., 





New York City. 
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ment—16 years’ suc 


Asimple, safe home treat- 


‘cess In 
my practice. Moles (also BIG 
growths) dry up. Write forfree 
booklet giving full particulars. 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., 123-1 
Grove Ave, Woodbridge. 
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Silk Flags of all sizes mounted 
Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt Spe 
Heads for interior =Decorat’”- ‘ 
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can get them FREE! Read Pag 
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The Very Book You Have 
Been Wanting — 


Poems 


Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Pooms Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 








Price, in limp cloth covers, 
60 cents per copy, postpaid 
Price, in standard cloth covers, 


$1.00 per copy, postpaid 


HIS is a unique collection of po- 

ems. For several years there oe 

been published in Normal Instruc- 

tor-Primary Plans a department 
of “Poems Our Readers Hav2 Asked 
For’. This has been wonderfutly pop- 
ular. Thousands of teachers have re- 
quested the publication of desired po- 
ems. This book contains two hundred 
and thirty-five of those which have been 
most frequently asked for. In reality, 
therefore, this collection hus been com- 
piled by teachers and is made up of 
the poems which teachers in general 
have found most desirable for their 
own and their pupils’ use. 

Poems Teachers Ask For includes a 
large number of the required poems in 
state courses of study, together with 
others well adapted for reading, recit- 
ing, memory work, character study, etc. 


Teachers will greatly appreciate the 
advantage of being able to obtain in one 
moderately priced volume such a large 
number of the choicest and most de- 
sired poems which otherwise could only 
be procured in many volumes from dif- 
ferent publishers. 


A Partial List of the 
Poems Included 


Abou Ben Adhem L’Envoi 

American Flag, The Little Boy, Blue 
Asleep at the Switch Lost Chord, The 
Barbara Frietchie Mandalay 
Barefoot Boy, The Moo Cow Moo, 
treathes There the Man Nobility. 
O Captain! 











The 


building of the Ship My Captain 


Chambered Nautilus,The October's Bright Blue 
Charge of the Light Weather 

brigade Old Clock on the 
Children’s Hour Stairs, The 
Christ in Flanders Opportunity . 
Christmas Everywhere rder for a_ Picture, 
College Oil Cans n 
Crosning the’ ieee Over the Hill to the 


Poorhouse 
Owl — the Pussy Cat, 


Paul Revere’s Ride 
Perfect Day, A 
Planting of the Apple- 


Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight 

Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 

Day Well Spent, A 

Driving Home the Cows 

Each in His Own 

i ongue 

Wind _ Sather’ Story, 
ne 

First Snow-fall, The 

Flag Goes By, The 

Give Us Men 

Gradatini 


House by the Si 
"i Sak . - Seven Times One 


ree 
Poorhouse Nan 
Psalm of Life, A 
Raggedy Man, The 
Recessional, The 
Ride of Jennie McNeal 
Robert of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
Seein’ Things 


How ile Ss Sister and I 
mMigor 5% Song of the Shirt 

If— Sweet and Low 

Incident of the French ‘Teacher’s Dream, The 


7 Thanatopsis 
¢ Village Blacksmith, 


Camp 
In Flanders Fields 


In School-Day he 
— Visit from. St. Nich- 
we gd Belle We Fem 
zanz, Moon 9 When the Cows Come 
andin; of the Pilgrims ome 
=. ; Where the West Begins 
eak in the Dike, The Wonderful World, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A Woodman, Spare that 
Legend of the Organ Tree 

Builder, The Your Mission 


And More Than 160 Other Poems 
Equally as Good as the Above. 


Poems Teachers Ask For contains 208 
double-column pages, is neatly printed 
on good paper and bound in either limp 
cloth or standard cloth covers. 


PRICE, in limp cloth covers, 60 cents per 
copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. With The 
Pathfinder, one year, $1.50. See other com- 
bination offers on page 2. 

PRICE, in standard cloth covers, $1.00 per 
copy, postpaid. If this edition is desired 
in combination with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans or The Pathfinder, instead 
of the limp cloth edition, add 40 cents to 
Combination prices quoted above. 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 
Order from Nearest Point 
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up amid such comments as: “The best 
time we ever had!” “Didn’t think it 
could be done!” “Hope we have an- 
other soon!” ete. 

You can do it in your town and with 
your club if you try. Human nature 
is the same everywhere. Study the 
details of this story carefully and per- 
haps you also can “put across” a real 
“get-together” party. 





The Kingfisher 


(Continued from page 38) 


in’ number. When hatched, these 
princelings require much care for 
long, weary months. Only one brood 
is raised in a season and the young 
birds remain with the parents until 
late in the fall before they learn the 
difficult art of fishing to such an ex- 
tent that they can entirely support 
themselves. It takes many a quintal 
of fish to provide food enough for 
these hearty, noisy youngsters through 
their first summer. 

The upper parts of the kingfisher 
are bluish gray, the under parts being 
white. The female and the young birds 
are distinguished by a fringe of chest- 
nut across the breast and along the 
sides. There is an interesting legend 
told by the French naturalist, Rolland, 
in regard to this tawny hue of the fe- 
male and young. It says that the king- 
fisher was originally a plain gray bird 
and acquired its blue and russet tints 
by flying toward the sun when liberated 
from Noah’s Ark. Its upper surface 
assumed the hue of the sky above it 
and its lower plumage was scorched 
by the heat of the setting sun. 

Another quaint legend of ancient 
Greece comes down to us as a synonym 
for fair, calm weather, or Halcyon 
days. This attributed to the Halcyon 
or kingfisher the power to calm the 
weather for about a week preceding 
and one following the winter solstice, 
when she was supposed to brood her 
eggs in a floating nest on the sea. 


A QUEER FISHERMAN 


Down by the creek perched on a thorn, 
A kingfisher sat on Sunday morn, 
And fished all day without any bait 
Or hook or line. He had to wait 


Till his sharp eyes could see a fish 
For which to dive with rippling swish. 
He gobbled up with his long bill 

The squirming gar with right good will. 





True Tales About Sheep 


(Continued from page ‘41) 


Boston market with a flock of sheep he 
saw approaching him on an adjoining 
read another flock of sheep. In a few 
moments, to his dismay, the two flocks 
had mingled. The other driver and 
Grandfather spent the night at the 
nearest tavern and it took all the next 
day to sort out their own. 


THREE MOTHER SHEEP 


Grandfather was called hurriedly 
one night to a neighbor’s. Three 
mother sheep would not own their 
lambs, and the babies were in danger 
of starving. Bounce, the parson’s 
dog, danced in at Grandfather’s heels. 
Straightway every mother sheep rush- 
ed to guard her own lambs, and the 
trouble was over for good. 


SOME BOYS AND SOME RAMS 


Nature makes the ram belligerent 
to protect the timid sheep. Rams have 
their likes and dislikes, too. Patsy, a 
young ram at Tree Farm, would attack 
only two persons; one was five-year- 
old Stanley and the other was the fore- 
man, Mr. Cabe. Neither had ever hurt 
Patsy, yet the ram would seize every 
chance to butt either of them at the 
back of the knee and bowl them over. 
Bill Bates was a very mischievous 
boy. He worked for Captain Bassett 
who had an irritable ram, Ajax. Bill 
had only to point his finger at Ajax 
and he would come for him. The boy 
would jump nimbly aside ‘and escape 
injury. 

One day Charles Patten saw Captain 
Bassett’s sheep in the Patten fields. 
Charles took a stick and started to 
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ULTHROP MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


The Original Movable 


Widely imitated but never equalled. 






















Also furnished with Type X tilting top. 
Made in six sizes, 
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Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 


Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 
(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents per Copy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 
In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 
(Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 


Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
Oe, delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- 

















ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of 
whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet 
all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils 
will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 
If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary 
fundamentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they 
offer well graded and well adapted material to-follow any system. 




















Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers 


A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided 
for each half year’s work. This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second 
term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not 
possible if the material for each year were al] in one volume. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child’s conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as com- 
mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix ‘them 
permanently in the memory. ‘Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child is led from 
individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY 
CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The child's hours in school should be happy hours. He 
should be happy in his work as well as in his play. He is 
happy when doing things which interest him, and the Happy 
Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest. 

The series when complete will consist of eight books, two 
for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 
pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 
in type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the Happy Hour Readers 
is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 
the text. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
year’s work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is equally de- 
sirable either in the free textbook schools where, many times, 
soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further 
use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated ‘until ites habe 
been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DESMOJNES, IOWA. (Order from Nearest Point.) 
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Books I and II combined in one volume—For 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades, 
25 cents per copy in strong paper covers, 
32 cents per copy in limp cloth covers. 


Book IlI—For Third Grade 
Book I1V—For Fourth Grade 
Book V—For Fifth Grade 
Book VI—For Sixth Grade 
Book VII—For Seventh Grade\24¢ per Copy 
Book VIll—For Eighth Grade] sivo0 px 3783 


ABOVE PRICES ARE DELIVERY PREPAID 


In Strong Paper Covers 


16¢ per Copy 
1.44 per dozen 
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By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal, Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Assisted by LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse Sch :ol. 


HIS new series of Graded Language: and Com- 


position books offers an exceedingly attrac- 


tive and practical course in these subjects for 
All non-essentials are omitted but 


all the grades. 


the real and vital features of Language are pre- 
sented in a way easily understood and applied by 


the student. 


Just enough technical work is given 


to produce intelligent construction, and it is cor- 


rectly distributed throughout the course. 


Compo- 


sition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and 


accurate expression. 


The combined volume for teachers’ use in the 
First and Second Grades contains games and plays 
for Language training, dramatization, stories for 
telling and reproduction, and other valuable mate- 
rial for Language teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by capable, 
experienced teachers and is based upon the latest 
and best pedagogical methods. 

The Graded Language and Composition books 
have met with instant favor wherever they have 
been used. They appeal especially to the pupils be- 
cause they are small and convenient to handle and 





Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a 
purpose, . 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed in- 
struction and help in Composi- 
tion. 

4. Story Method in teaching 
the “Helping Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and _ use 
of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose 
selections with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical  ar- 


rangement, 
9. Good Manners in Home, 
School and Street developed 


through oral and written Com- 
position Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English 
clearly and simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teach- 
ing words frequently misused 
and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral 
English made interesting, prac- 
tical and natural. 











because they present - 


the subject of Lan- 
guage in an attractive 
and interesting manner. 


Sanitary--Convenient 
--Inexpensive 


The use of the books 
comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and Com- 
position” series is 
equally as advanta- 
geous either in free 
textbook schools or in 
schools where the books 
are purchased by the 
pupils. 

Each child in each 
grade will obtain a 
fresh new book, which 
does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part 
of pupil or parent be- 
cause of books hav- 


ing been previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be pre- 
sented outright to the pupils instead of being 
loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the 
cost will be less than for the larger, more expen- 
sive books even though the latter are used suc- 
cessively by different pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased by the 
pupils the very low price places this series within 


easy reach of every one. 


Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and 


are using them with splendid results. 


We know 


that you will like them. Send a trial order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. or DES MOINES, IOWA 


(Order from Nearest Point) 
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him. Charles dodged and whacked the 
yam over the head. After this had 
happened several times, the boy seized 
the ram by the tail. Charles held on 
and could turn around as quickly as 
Ajax could. At last the ram had 
enough and consented to be driven 


home. 





The Honor of a Scout 
(Continued from page 33) 


The policeman came across to the 
two gitls, who stood motionless, clasp- 
ing each other’s hands, ; 

“pid you see this accident?” he 
asked. 

“Yes sir,” answered Kathleen. 

“Wasn’t I watching what I was do- 
ing?” blustered the truck driver. 

“T think you were looking back over 
your shoulder,”’ answered Kathleen 
bravely. . — 

“You can’t believe a mere kid like 
that!” shouted the man, “What does 
she know about it? You’re not going 
to take her word, are you?” 

“What is your name?” the police- 
man asked Kathleen, taking out a note- 


ook. 

“Kathleen Schuyler.” 

“Hardware man’s daughter?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirteen.” 

‘Did you see this truck driver be- 
fore the smash?” 

“Yes, we were watching him come 
down the street.” i . 

“And you say he was going too 
fast?” 

“Yes, I was afraid to cross the 
street in front of him, since there was 
no traffic police here.” 

“How do I know that you are tell- 
ing me the truth?” 

‘IT am a Girl Scout,” she replied 
proudly. 

“Oh, I see! Well, that settles it! 
Iam sure that I can trust a Scout. 
Run along now, girls, I will attend to 
this. I may have to ask you to come 
down to court in a day or two but I 
will make it easy for you.” 

Kathleen and Betty Lou went on, 
Kathleen’s cheeks very red. Betty 
Lou’s fingers were tightly clutching 
her sister’s hand. 

“He believed you after you said 
you were a Girl Scout, didn’t he?” 
asked Betty Lou. “I wanted to tell 
him about my being a Brownie, but I 
was afraid. I wonder if he would have 
believed just a little Brownie Scout?” 

“A Brownie is just as trustworthy 
as a Scout,” answered Kathleen. “She 
is not as big, but she has exactly the 
same amount of honor.” 

“I guess I understand that first 
Scout law, now,” said Betty Lou. 

‘I hated to tell on that truck- 
driver,” said Kathleen, “but if he was 
not punished in some way he might 
keep on driving carelessly, and do 
more harm than smashing another 
man’s car! Now I shall. have to hurry 
off to our Scout meeting. You will be 
careful at all the crossings, won’t you, 
Betty Lou?” 

“Oh, yes, and I shall tell Daddy 
about the truck-driver! Won’t he be 
surprised ?”’ 

That evening, Mr. Schuyler remark- 
ed at supper: ‘Policeman Halliday 
called on me this afternoon, Kathleen.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Kathleen. “Do I 
have to go to court?” 

“No, he said to tell you that the 
truck Criver agreed to pay all damages 
to the other man’s car, and that the 
Case was settled out of court.” 

“I am glad,” murmured Kathleen. 

“He told me that the truck driver 
said that as soon as he heard that you 
were a Scout he knew that he would 
have to tell the truth.” 

“A Girl Scout’s Honor is to be 
Truste!? quoted Betty Lou. “That 
is the first law of the Scouts, Daddy! 
Ihave learned it now so that I shall 
hever forget it. I wish you could have 
Seen the look on that policeman’s face 
When he said, ‘That settles it! I just 
ved he liked your uniform, Kath- 
, “I like my uniform too,” said Kath- 
fen. “It stands for something big and 
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(Continued from page 76) 


at the same time, fifty-six counties that 
have more than 30 per cent and one 
hundred and ten counties that have 
more than 25 per cent. There are even 
counties in the United States, accord- 
ing to the Federal Census, that have 
more than 50 per cent illiteracy.” 


NEEDS OF RURAL EDUCATION 


Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, 
Washington State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and chairman of 
the Rural Life Section of the World 
Conference on Education, said: 

“Rural education includes wider use 
of the school plant, consolidation of 
schools, teacher training, administra- 
tion of rural education and financing 
of rural education. The greatest 
need of our rural schools to-day is for 
teachers with initiative, leadership, ex- 
perience, high ideals, character, broad 
sympathy and academic preparation, 
who are willing to go into the country 
to teach. 

“Other rural education needs are: 
(1) Better living conditions for teach- 
ers; (2) Reorganization of pioneer dis- 
trict plan around natural neighbor- 
hood or community centers; (3) So- 
cialization of rural community cen- 
ters; (4) Vitalized school curriculum 
that is adapted to community needs for 
both elementary and high school devel- 
opment; (5) Part time education sup- 
plemented by agricultural project 
work; (6) Rural health and sanitation; 
(7) Coordinating all social agencies 
within a commonwealth for rural life 
uplift; (8) Rural school libraries; (9) 
Rural church; (10) Recreation; (11) 
A well qualified, competent, well 
trained, well paid, experienced teacher 
in every rural school.” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE RURAL TEACHER 


Miss Florence M. Hale, Agent for 
— Education in the State of Maine, 
said: 

“Over two million people left the 
farm last year for city life. Some left 
for financial reasons, some were lured 
by the greater attractiveness of social 
life, but many left so as to give their 
children the best possible educational 
advantages, 

“The welfare of the country people 
must be safeguarded and increased in 
order to keep these millions of people 
in their country homes and to make the 
national welfare secure. First and 
foremost the advance of rural educa- 
tion depends more upon the individual 
teacher than upon the buildings or 
equipment. Nothing is impossible in 
any situation to the person of resource 
and vision. 

“Maine is building up a rural school 
profession by improvement of its 
teachers in service. Every summer 
100 rural teachers who are normal- 
school graduates are given, free of 
every expense, a six weeks’ course for 
rural leaders. On their return they 
give one day a week to advising and 
assisting inexperienced teachers in 
other schools. So successful has been 
this course, that this summer a second 
class of teachers, who desire to better 
their work and who will not go out 
next year as helping teachers, are be- 
ing given a free course of training. 
In establishing a real rural teaching 
profession, our program calls for bet- 
ter boarding places for teachers, bet- 
ter schoolhouses, expert supervision, 
and adaptable courses of study.” 

‘“‘THE HARVEST’’ 

Dr. John F. Sims, of Stevens Point, 
Wis., in reporting as chairman of the 
Committee on Rural Education before 
pee A National Council of Education, 
said: 

“The rural educational harvest must 
not be gathered with antiquated imple- 
ments. To elevate the standards of 
rural schools implies the arousing of 
an intelligent and constructive interest 
among our rural people in the educa- 
tion of their own children at home. 

“We need another John the Baptist, 
a second Horace Mann, to inspire com- 
munities now mentally stagnant with 
the healthful sentiment to educate and 
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Depends upon the appearance «nd 
utility of your equipment as well as 
upon the spirit of the instructor. 

Kewaunee is practical—superlatively 
so—yet it possesses a decided artistic 
appeal. 

Your young women will 
perceptibly to the influence of 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE DESKS 


Hee we ee ae 


A recent letter from H. J. Alvis, Principal 


et inet Bi of the East St. Louis High School, follows: 

“The equipment which you furnished for our 
new high school building in 1916, has been in 
constant and strenuous use from that time to the 
present, and has given entire satisfaction in 
every respect. The cafeteria and domestic sci- 
ence equipment in particular, as well as the lab- 
oratory equipment for chemistry, physics, gen- 


eral science and biology has been especially use- 
ful in the administration of the school. I heart- 
ily recommend your equipment at all times.” 





Domestic Science Desk for Students, 


Model 1601. This is a favorite. 
Ask for a copy of the Kewaunce Book, describing furniture for t he teaching of Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity and Domestic Science, and for use in 


Manual Training and Kindergarten Work. Address all inquiries to factory at Kewaunee, 


LABORATORY  FURNITU EXPERTS 


100 Lincoln Street, Kewaunee, Wis. 
C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mer. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
BATON ROUGE, LA. COLUMBUS 
SPOKANE PHOENIX 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Canadian Sales Division : 
265 Adelaide St., West, 
Toronto, Canada 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


DENVER HOUSTON 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
ALT LAKE CITY 


KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 
JACKSON, MISS. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
LITTLE ROCK OMAHA 
GREENSBORO, N.C. 
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Puts It In Your Home 


Direct From Factory to You 


YES, only $3 brings you this genuine Shipman- Ward Rebuilt Standard 

Visible Writing Underwood direct from our factory, and then only 
small monthly payments while you are using it makes it yours. Genuine New Under- 
wood parts wherever the wear comes—thoroughly tested— guaranteed for 6 years. 


Standard Underwood Typewriter 


Rebuilt like new. Every typewriter is factory rebuilt by typewriter ex- 
perts. New enamel—new nickeling— new lettering —new platen—new key rings— 
















fe new parts wherever needed~—making it impossible for you to tell it from a brand 
new Underwood. An up-to-date machine with color ribbon, back spacer, stencil 
device, automatic ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition, we furnish FREE, 
waterproof cover and a special Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. You can 





learn to operate the Underwood in one day, 


Fasy Payments Bargain Offer f 
Coupon pe Ate 


to pay cash, Instead, you pay only a 
little each month in amounts so conven- 
iently small that you will hardly notice them, 

Don’t delay! Get this won- 4 SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. co 
derful easy payment bargain (TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM) 7 
i ae7e Shipman Building, Montrose 
and R a 










while all the time you are paying. you willbe 
enjoying the use of and the profits from 
the machine, 





10 D ? F T; . 1 offer now, so you can send 
ays ree ria for and be sure of getting . + Chicago 
Remember, you don’t even have to buy the your Underwood at a big / Oiea Nv. 18 0 ree Visible wenn 
eaahing gat) you getit and have used it on saving and on our easy Underwood. Thisis not an order and does not 
jays’ free trial so that you can see for terms, 4 obligate me to buy 


ourself how new itis and how well it writes. 
ou must be satisfied or else the entire trans- 


action will not cost you a single penny. Aet now-—today / 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 


(TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
2476 SHIPMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 4 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenues. ’ 
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Rustproof 
13 sizes 
Made in U.S. A. 


This is the dress fastener used and endorsed by the World’s Famous Fash- 
ion Creators such as Drecoll, Worth, Paquin, Redfern and many others. 


Three exclusive features make Koh-i-noor the best and most used snap in 


It is the flattest snap made. 


the world. 


The jewel finish causes the black snaps to work as smoothly as the white. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


3 U. S. A. Patents 


Costs No 
More Than 
The Old 
Fashioned 
Kind 


The success of your dress depends upon the dress fastener. 


Sold at the notion counter. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SEWING TEACHERS: 2% f’Dress Fastening Devices” 


WALDES & CO., Inc., Dept. N, 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


The world’s largest snap fastener manufacturers. 
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A New Book—Just Off The Press 


Four Hundred Games 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME AND PLAYGROUND 


This new game book has been prepared primarily 
for the use of teachers. Many noteworthy features 
combine to make it one of the best and most helpful 
books of its kind ever published. Full instructions 
are given for playing more than four hundred 
games, together with such information of a general 
nature as will make the book of the greatest practi- 
cal value and usefulness. 

The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort; 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 


| tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 


to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 


| tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
| type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
| kept in mind in playing, etc. 


Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 

The index also deserves special mention. Each game is 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
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Classification of Contents 


Value of Play 


| Discussion of Age Groups Arithmetic 
Counting Out and Choos- Drawing 
ing Sides Geography 
Circle Games History 
Dramatic Games Language 


Singing Games Music 





Mimetic Games Nature 
Tag Games Reading 
Hide and Chase Games Spelling 
Schoolroom Games Miscellaneous 


Special Purpose Games 





Bean Bag Games 


Ball Games 


Athletic Games 
Contests—Individuals 
Contests—Teams 


Jumping 
Races 
Swatstick 


Miscellaneous 


Quiet Games 


Forfeits and Stunts 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on a good grade of paper and attractively bound 
in full cloth. Price $1.25 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $3.00, With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. See other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (Order from Nearest Point.) 


PER COPY 
POSTPAID 


of game; and (2) according to age groups, denoting the age to which it is best adapted. 
This classification makes it possible to easily and quickly find any kind of game desired. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address alJl Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in ‘Mr. Arnold’s announcement on 
page 87 of this issue. 


What is the value of a 1798 silver dollar ?-- 
Illinois, 


The silver dollar of this date with 
the small eagle is worth from $1.75 to 
$3.00, depending on condition of the 
coin. The large eagle dollar of the 
same date is worth from $1.45 to 


$1.75. 


Give information on the making of artificial 
ice.—Alabama. 


One process of making artificial ice 
is by compression, compressed am- 
monia being used. Ammonia contain- 
ing no water is put under a steam 
pump pressure which heats the am- 
monia until it is changed to gas. It is 
then reduced to a liquid state by being 
passed through pipes which are in con- 
tact with cold water or other cold sub- 
stance. The condensation process re- 
duces the heat until the ammonia falls 
to five or ten degrees F. It is then 
circulated around water containers 
and the water is frozen by the con- 
tact of the container with the ammonia 
of a lower temperature. 


Give a short account of the life of Joyce Kil- 
mer.—Minnesota. 


Joyce Kilmer was born Dec. 6, 1886, 
and was killed in action during the 
World War, Aug. 1, 1918. He gradu- 
ated from Columbia in 1908, was edi- 
torial assistant of the Standard Dic- 
tionary 1909-12, literary editor of The 
Churchman 1912-13, member of the 
staff of the New York Times 1913. He 
was the author of Summer of Love, 
Trees and Other Poems, Main Street 
and Other Poems, The Circus and 
Other Essays, Literature in the Mak- 
ing. For further information, see 
Memories of My Son, Sergeant Joyce 
Kilmer, by Annie K. Kilmer (Bren- 
tano’s). 

What are the words to the bugle call ‘Taps’? 
—Texas. 

Day is done, gone the sun, 
From the lake, from the hills, from the 


sky; 
All is well, safely rest, God is nigh. 


The following words are also some- 
times sung: 


Fading light dims the sight, 

And a star gems the sky, gleaming 
bright; 

From afar, drawing nigh, falls the 
night. 

Tell something about Mother’s Day, when 
originated and by whom; where first ‘celebrated, 
etc.— Missouri. 

Mother’s Day was first observed in 
Philadelphia on May 10, 1908. Miss 
Anna Jarvis was instrumental in get- 
ting the city to observe the day, the 
idea occurring to her the year before. 
She wanted to honor the memory of 
her own mother and believed that other 
persons would wish to honor their 
mothers thus if the matter were 
brought to their attention. Other 
cities took up the idea and before long 
Mother’s Day was being observed 
throughout the nation, and in foreign 
countries. On May 10, 1913, a resolu- 
tion was: passed by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives favoring the 
nation-wide observance of the second 
Sunday in May for this purpose. 

1, Why are tribunals which are inferior to 
the Supreme Court created? 2. Who creates 
such courts? 3. Over what cases does the Su- 
preme Court exercise appellate jurisdiction? 4. 
What are the different degrees of murder and 
how do they differ 7—Nebraska. 

1. Tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court are created to expedite justice, 
as it would be impossible for the Su- 
preme Court to handle all cases. 2. In- 
ferior federal courts are created by 
Congress, the Constitution giving it 
this power. 3. The Supreme Court ex- 
ercises appellate jurisdiction over cases 
in law and equity arising under the 
Constitution, the laws of the United 
States or treaties; cases of admiralty 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 






sQ.75 miei. 


With Disappearing 5 
Glass Doors___., Per Section 


On Approval~Direct to User 






/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 

Made for and universally used in the finest homesand 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractiveappearance. Styleshown above isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK. Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with none 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors (Sections dust-proof) $16.25, Price for same 
combination, without doors, $13.25. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 

rices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP. 

ROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 
Write for new catalog No. 24 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N.Y, 

of I Be since 1899 








Individual Name Pencils 


FOR PERSONAL USE 


FOR GIFTS 
Birthdays 
Holidays 
Greetings 
Favors 
Prizes 
Awards 


Name Stamped on very High Grade Hexagon Pencils: 
assorted colors or own choice. One name to a box ; that is, 
whether a box of 3, 6 or 12 is ordered, all pencils to be 
same name. 
Box of Twelve 75c; 12 boxes at 70c; 25 or more at 65c each, 
Box of Six 50c; 12 boxes at 45c; 25 or more at 40¢ each. 
Box of Three 35c; 12 boxes at 30c; 25 or more at 25c each, 
Gross (144) Stamped Name of School or any wording up to 
40 letters, $6.50 gross, postpaid. 
Striped Hexagon, School and College Colors, 30 kinds in stock, Black 
& Orange, Blue & Red, Green & White, Scarlet & Gray, Lavender & 
Gold, etc., any stamping up to 40 letters, $6.75 gross, postpaid. 
Remit Money Order, Draft or Check. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The Ohio Pencil Co., 1354 Atlas Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
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uy direct from 
the Manufacturers 


RY] Buy these high grade watches direct from the manu- |] 
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arantee, Money refunded at once if you aren’t sat 
end only name and address. 
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* Dial. Sapphire crown. Stemw indand 
wi set. Excellent timekeeper. Silk grosgrain ribbon and 
gold-filledclasp. Reg.$18 Value. Our price only $7-55+|kd 
Same as above only in latest, dainty rectangular shape |/¢} 
with engraved dial. Reg. $25 Value. Our price only 


$12.75. Order today, 


Supreme Jewelry Mfg. Co.,.Dept. 9063, 434 Broadway, N.Y (8 











A Red Cross First Aid Cabinet is 4 
mighty handy article to have in any 
schoolroom. We have given away 4 
large number of these during the past 
few years. We have one all ready for 
your school now! Read what we say 
on Page Seven. 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
fais again. Easy, ieiinse: a Aiding NoScars. booklet free- 
rite today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. RL 
D.J.MAHLER, 159-A Mahler Park, eames 
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and maritime jurisdiction; controver- 
gies to which the United States is a 
party; controversies between citizens 
of the United States. Congress has 
authority to regulate the appellate 

‘yrisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
4, First degree murder is the inten- 
tional and premeditated killing of a 
human being, or killing resulting from 
the commission of a grave crime. Sec- 
ond degree murder is killing without 

remeditation, or killing resulting 
from the attempt to commit some less- 
er crime. Manslaughter is uninten- 
tional killing resulting from careless- 
ness, killing in the heat of passion 
without premeditation, or as the result 
of committing some unlawful act of 
trivial importance. 

1, Name the principal classes of fruits. 2. In 
the Concord Hymn what is the meaning of ‘the 
embattled farmers,” ‘‘fired the shot heard round 
the world,” ‘votive stone’ ?—South Dakota. 

1. The three principal classes of 
fruits are: fleshy fruits, such as 
berries, apples, oranges; stone fruits 
—peaches, plums, cherries; dry fruits 
—the nuts. 2. In speaking of “the 
embattled farmers” the poet had refer- 
ence to the farmers who left their 
farms and gave battle to the foe. 
“Fired the shot heard round the world” 
means that all the world heard of 
what they did. “Votive stone” refers 
to the monument erected in honor of 
their memory—a stone devoted to their 
honor. 

Where is the Ruhr Valley? Name an import- 
ant city of the valley and tell why it is import- 
ant.—Subscriber, 

The Ruhr Valley is in northwestern 
Germany, just east of the Rhine River 
and about forty to fifty miles from the 
Netherlands. Essen is one of the most 
important cities in the valley due to 
the large number of its factories. The 
famous Krupp works are located here. 

1. How much money is in circulation in the 
United States? 2. Is there a limit to the 
amount of national bank notes and Federal Re- 
serve bank notes that may be issued ?—Ohio. 

1, The amount of money in circula- 
tion in the United States varies, due 
to more being held in the United States 
Treasury at some times than others. 
The amount of money in the United 
States at the present time is in excess 
of the amount in 1920, but there is less 
in circulation. The amount in circu- 
lation now, including coins, United 
States notes and bank notes, is approx- 
imately four and one-half billion dol- 
lars, which is about one and one-half 
billion dollars less than was in circu- 
lation in 1920. 2. There is no limit to 
the issue of Federal Reserve bank 
notes excepting that $1 and $2 notes 
are limited. The limitation of nation- 
al bank notes is determined by the cap- 
ital of the banks. Such notes cannot 
?ac, in excess of the bank’s capi- 
tal, 

Have any national parks been created recent- 
ly?—Nebraska. 

_No national parks have been created 
since 1919. That year three such 
parks were established: Grand Can- 
yon in Arizona; Lafayette in Maine; 
and Zion park in Utah. 


Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 


DISCIPLINING A SCHOOL SUCCESSFULLY 
{Continued from page 37) 


methods in arithmetic, which I called 
“tricks with magical nines,” they were 
soon wondering at my wisdom. 

The oldest boys were standing out- 
aoors in a group. Consequently I had 
an excuse to go to them. “How de- 
ighted I am to see that so many great 
ig boys are coming to school! Real- 
ly,” I told them, “having big boys to 
help me is going to. be the most worth- 
while part of the term for me. I was 
Just wishing that there would be at 
east 2 dozen big boys!” 

I was so sincere that they were 
thrown entirely off their guard and not 
one significant glance was cast. I had 
met them as one of them and they ac- 
cepted me for what I was worth. In 
afew minutes we were well under way 
M organizing our “Civics Club.” We 
decided to have a committee for each 
day during the first week, to take 
charge of the school yard during re- 
cess and noon. After the first week, 
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each committee would be on duty one 
week at a time for the remainder of 
the term, . 

I also told them I was interested in 
games and athletics, and since we had 
such “good material” I was sure we 
could have contests with neighboring 
schools and come out victorious, too. 
The boys thought as I did. They also 
decided that scholarship and deport- 
ment must count in their selection of 
team captains. Suggesting that they 
select their captains at this time, I 
left them and resumed my duties in- 
side the building. 

There were fifteen minutes left be- 
fore the opening of school, and I must 
say that my heart began another 
downward journey when I realized 
that I had at least forty-five pupils 
from the first grade through the tenth. 
Why couldn’t there have been fifty? 
Then the school board would have fur- 
nished an assistant. Well, I had no 
time for vain wishes, the situation re- 
quired immediate action. 

Calling the ninth and tenth-grade 
girls to my desk, I explained that I 
should need assistance, and since they 
were planning to enter training school 
the experience would be valuable to 
them. This was the beginning of the 
“Class Assistants Club.” 

Each day after regular school hours, 
I devoted one hour to instructing this 
club in educational methods and giving 
model lessons. In return for this, the 
girls assisted me with some of the 
minor classes. As there were ten girls 
in the club, each one lost only one day 
in every two weeks from regular 
classes. 

Since that year I have seen a won- 
derful spirit in other schools, but never 
have I seen the spirit of that school 
surpassed. Perhaps you can imagine 
just how happy I was in the success of 
my efforts. 

The community, which had seemed 
almost hopelessly split into two fac- 
tions, was aroused. What had happen- 
ed to their petty grievances? Their 
children brought no “tales” home from 
school and were actually becoming 
friendly with all the children in the 
neighborhood! This matter must be 
looked into, so the parents began vis- 
iting the school, and before long they 
were all working together on a big 
community entertainment. 

Everything, from the first day, 
seemed to be a great success, The 
boys were so interested in doing well 
and the girls were so busy with their 
work that there was not the least dis- 
turbance during the whole term. And 
the trustees were more than generous 
in their praise. 


Easy Steps in Common Law 
(Editor’s Note) 


See page 25 


Nearly everyone is familiar with 
the law maxim “Ignorance of the law 
excuses no man,” but how many can 
recite another one of the three thou- 
sand law maxims upon which our sys- 
tem of law and order is based? 

The series of civic posters entitled 
“Easy Steps in Common Law” given in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
this year will present each month a 
short, simple explanation of one of 
this list of three thousand law max- 
ims. 
School children should be encour- 
aged to learn the most fundamental 
law maxims before they leave the ele- 
mentary public school and it is hoped 
that this series of posters will help 
arouse an interest in these important 
civic lessons. 

Mrs. Nanette B. Paul, who has pre- 
pared the explanations of these law 
maxims for the posters, is unusually 
well qualified to do this kind of work. 
Mrs. Paul is a member of the Bar of 
the District of Columbia, and she was 
one of the founders of the Washington 
College of Law in that city. She has 
been a teacher and lecturer on law 
for years and is author of The Heart 
of Blackstone, or the Principles of 
Common Law, of Paul’s Parliamentary 
Law, a textbook for schools, and of a 
large chart or Diagram of Motions 
used in school and club work. 
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machine construction. 
versally conceded. 


Vibrating Shuttle. 
cal Hook. 


match the classroom finish. 


located in every city. 


chines. 
used for many other purposes. 
the stitching. Instantly attached. 


use of our machines in schools, 





FOR SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The Prime Essential 


‘for Teaching 


DOMESTIC ART 


is one of the four distinct types of SINGER family sewing machines, 
either electric or treadle as preferred, covering the entire field of sewing 
The superior quality of this construction is uni- 


The types of treadle machines are distinguished as follows: 
No. 66—Oscillating Hook. 
No. 24—Single Thread Electric Chain Stitch. 


: SINGER CABINET WORK is made in a great variety of forms and 
kinds of wood, enabling a wide field for selection as to cost and fitness to 


THE SINGER ELECTRIC MOTOR can be quickly attached to your 
treadle machines; it is the only one produced by a sewing machine manu- 
facturer and designed especially for family machine operation. 

It is, therefore, not only best for its purpose, but its purchase carries 
local service of sewing’ machine experts always at hand to care for the 
machine—a service only made possible by the chain of Singer Shops 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC MACHINES comprise each of the four types 
of Singer mechanism reduced in weight, compactly closed in a handy case 
like a typewriter, so as to be easily carried and put away when not in use. 

PORTABLE FOLDING TABLES for use with portable electric ma- 
May be folded up and put away in a closet with the machine or 
SINGERLIGHT. For sewing on dark days. 


We make specially low prices and liberal terms of payment to enable 
For these special prices address— 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
Singer Building, New York 
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No. 115—Rotating Verti- 


Sheds light directly on 




















TWO BOOKS on 
the ANIMAL and 
the BUTTER Indus- 
tries of Nebraska 


Two very comprehensive booklets containing authentic informa- 
tion on the Live Stock and the Creamery Industries of Ne- 
braska, especially prepared for school teachers for use in the class 
room. You will find them inspirational in your work and of keen 
interest as supplementary reading. 


ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT 


Miss Ella Knight, Teacher of Com- 
mercial Geography, Saunders School, 
Omaha, Nebr., is the author of the 
booklet pertaining to the Live Stock 
Industry of Nebraska. In writing 
this, it was Miss Knight’s intention 
to create a greater interest in the 
study of animals and meat packing. 
Already &housands of readers have 
recommended this booklet. 

Fill out the coupon and mail today. 
No obligation whatever on your part. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
, Omaha, Nebraska. 


OMAHA LEADS THE WORLD 
The Creamery Industry of Ne- 


braska, compiled and written by 
A. S. Haecker, Sec’y of Ne- 


braska Creamery butter on Tear 
Mfrs. Ass’n, contains Coupon 
and Mail to 


a fund of interesting 
facts of this great 
creamery state. 
Omaha leads the 

world in pro- 
duction of 
butter, 


Chamber of Con- 
merce, Omaha, Neb, 


IT am a teacher in.... 


District NO... cc ccc crc ccons 

Will you please send me free copies 

of the two bouklets as offered in the 

September 1928 issue of Normal IJn- 
structor-Primary Vlans, 


Wes cc cece sce eee eee ee esrenreeeeedecesd 


P.O. Address. . ccc ccccecrereereerereeereeseres 











Don’t Miss the Pleasures 
of Life for Lack of Funds! 


The little extra luxuries, 
dainty accessories, books, 
concerts—even that lecture 
course you long to take 
but cannot afford—may all 
become yours by sharing 
your spare moments with 
Fashionable Dress. 


Our plan is to turn your pleasures into 
profits and make your profits give you 
additional pleasures. 


Full details will be sent to you upon request, 


Fashionable Dress Publishing Co., 
244 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


AGENTS #5 70515 DAILY | 


easy—introducing New Style 
Guaranteed Hosiery—Must wear 
orreplaced free. An easy, dignified 
way to earn big money. Hundreds 
of openings right now for ambitious 
persons, In spare or full time you 
should make from 


$30.00 to $90.00 


per week presenting this brand new line 
of Hosiery for Men, Women, Children; all 
Styles and qualities including finest silks. 
57 styles, 17 colors; fit well~wear and hold 
their shape. 

No dull times for Mac-O-Chee agents. 
Quick sales. Repeat orders, easy, You 
simply show samples, Write orders, 
Your pay daily. We deliver and 
Collect. No experience needed, Elegant 
outfit furnished, Write quick for samples 
and plan, 

Mac-0-Chee Mills Co. 

Desk 23819, Cincinnati, O, 

















SEND FOR CANDY 
TO SELL 


Solve the “‘how to raise the money”’ question. 
Hundreds of schools, large and small, in many 
states use our plan, Also CLASSES, 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, CAMP FIRE GIRLS, 
GIRL SCOUTS, LODGES, Ete. Liberal profits. 
Prompt shipments. 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


Expressage fully prepaid in radius of 800 miles from 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Chicago, Ill. Liberal allow- 





ances elsewhere. Ail nationally-known, high-grade 
goods. Write today for circular, Address all mail to 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


WHOLESALE CONFECTIONERS 


14 Broad Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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New Way 
Moncy at Home 


National organization, Fireside Industries, 
y men 


Do you need money? 
ibers. Wonderful easy way to earn 


has a few openings for n 
5, $10 or more every ight in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fire- 
side Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorat- 
ing Art Novelties, how you get complete outfit FREE. Write today, 
enclosing 2c. stamp. FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department 109, 
Adrian, Michigan. 





ASY, fascinating spare-time work 
a coloring and selling our 1923 line 
of Christmas Cards and Folders. Line abso- 
lutely exclusive. Consists of large number of hand- 
some designs and beautiful sentiments. /ade 
especially for hand coloring. Sell on sight. Write 
NOW for illustrated catalog ‘‘Pleasant Pages,’’— 
contains full instructions how to color, how 
tosell. 20,000 customers, some making 
from $50 to $80 monthly. Or send $1 for Tria 
30x containing assortment sample cards, instruc- 
tion book, brush and colors. Sells for $3 to $4 
When color 


ed. 
Little Art Shop, 1446 YouSt., Wash., D.C. 


Send for this Book FREE 


Earn $20 to $60 wax 


Household necessities, Summer Drinks, Jewelry, Per- 
fumes, Soaps, Extracts, Foods, Spices, Toilet Goods, ete. 
Aluminum ware, bath towels, fancy boxes toilet soaps, sell- 
ing like hot cakes. Big profits. Write today for catalog. 
WESTERN PRODUCTS CO., 673 No. Oakley Ave., Chicago 


PLEASANT WORK--GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 
DRY GOODS, HOSIERY, etc,, make good money. 
Easy, pleasant work. Full or spare time. Beau- 
tiful samples, instructions furnished. Write today. 
FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
TRENTON, N. J. 











631 Fitzcharles Bidg., 


EVENINGS. I made it. Mail Order 
$50 A Wee business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25e. Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 








12 articles worth $3. 
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September Paper Cutting Poster 
DIRECTIONS 
(See pages 34-35) 

Father, who is on the ladder, wears 
a white shirt, blue trousers and a red 
bandana, His hair is black. Mother 
has a blue dress with a white apron, 
white collar and cuffs. The light-haired 
child has on a white dress with a red- 
barred apron. 

Paint the ladder and basket light 
yellow-brown, apples red, branches 
brown and leaves green. Mount as 
shown on a strip of light blue oatmeal 
wall paper, 36x15 inches. 


The Teaching of Citizenship 
Through Industrial Arts 
(Continued from page 44) 


which needs emphasis or which may be 
better explained by having the chil- 
dren undertake some problem in hand- 
work, the departmental teacher does 
this problem. This means that she 
helps with all kinds of activity-work in 
the use of materials: food, cloth, tex- 
tile fibers, wood, clay, etc., and often 
conducts simple experiments in phys- 
ics or chemistry, always for the defi- 
nite purpose of helping to explain 
points of subject-matter for which the 
children have a need. 

The art work falls into its natural 
relation to life needs. Designs and 
working drawings are needed for fin- 
ished products; posters and charts must 
be made to emphasize important facts; 
and illustrations for children’s com- 
positions are needed. The accompany- 
ing illustrations are charts and posters 
worked out in this way in Grand Rap- 
ids by the children of grades two to 
six inclusive. Very often such an art 
problem is the only graphic record re- 
sulting from a long study of some 
problem which the grade teacher works 
out through all the other subjects. 

In all of this kind of work there is 
an attempt to allow the children to co- 
operate with each other in an atmos- 


‘phere free from vigorous discipline, 


which best allows for the constant de- 
velopment of the habits and attitudes 
which make for. good citizenship. We 
aim to help the children form habits 
of study which will enable them to at- 
tack problems with a scientific atti- 
tude, as free from prejudice and pre- 
conceived notions as possible. We be- 
lieve habits of evaluating what is 
read, doing independent thinking and 
the ability to reach one’s own conclu- 
sions are the most valuable attributes 
of a good citizen. The subject-matter 
of industrial arts, free from tradition 
and undeveloped in its possibilities, 
the problems of which are identical 
with those of our social and industrial 
life, is unique in its adaptation to the 
teaching of citizenshp. 


The majority of our teachers are 
still under-trained, chiefly in the rural 
and village schools. In New York 
State, for example, practically all of 
the elementary school teachers in the 
cities have had at least the equivalent 
of normal school training or two years’ 
work beyond the high school. In the 
rural schools less than 5 per cent of 
the teachers have reached this stand- 
ard. The average tenure of office for 
teachers in the city schools throughout 
the country is nine to ten years. In 
the rural schools the average tenure of 
office is two to three years. Therefore 
there is continually a group of under- 
trained, inexperienced teachers in the 
rural schools, constituting the most 
serious problem in American education 
to-day. Significant of the movement 
which is sweeping the country for 
higher standards for elementary 
teachers, is the fact that in the last 
five years 25 or 30 states have chang- 
ed their normal schools into teachers’ 
colleges. Another change which must 
be effected in order to bring up the 
standards of teachers is an increase in 
salaries. Teachers will not go into the 
rural schools with the present low rate 
of salaries —W. C. Bagley, Teachers 
College. 





Page Seven has been a “Lucky 
Find” for thousands of teachers. 
“Nuff Sed.” 
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The Best Current Events Week 


The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published | 
at the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 30th year of increasing 
success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events | 
paper published. | 

Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is go- 
ing on in the world and The Pathfinder is an ideal medium for this | 
purpose. In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is 
skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast | 
amount of general information of special usefulness to teachers. 


A new feature of The Pathfinder which greatly enhances its val- | 
ue to teachers is the “Guide to Contents” appearing on page 2 of 
each number. This consists of many helpful questions and com- | 
ments referring to the topics covered in that number. 

We know of no publication that gives so much real, clean, help- 
ful, current information—information which every teacher should 
have—as The Pathfinder. It is concise, reliable, conservative and 
up-to-the-minute. To read it regularly is an education in itself. 


We have represented The Pathfinder incidentally for years, have | 
found it uniformly satisfactory to our patrons and, being desirous 
of giving a greater number of teachers an opportunity to secure it 
under the most favorable conditions possible, we asked for and re- 
ceived the General Agency for it in the educational field. We trust 
a very large per cent of our patrons may take advantage of the op- 
portunity to secure The Pathfinder in combination with Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans or with the various books with which it is 
offered at a discount. 

Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 

Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one | 
year, $2.75. For other combination offers see page 2. 


Order Now--Pay November 15th 
If More Convenient 


In accordance with our established policy, we shall be glad to 
have teachers send us their orders for The Pathfinder early in the 
school year-—either singly or in combination with Normal Instruc- | 
tor-Primary Plans and the various books for teachers with which — 
it is offered at special reduced prices—and with the understanding | 
that payment need not be made until November 15th. | 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this | 
page, cut it out and mail it to us and your magazines and books will be 
mailed to you promptly. | 

By availing yourself of this privilege you will have the magazines and | 
books to use during all the year and there will be a substantial saving 
as compared with ordering items separately later. | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, lowa. (Send Order to Nearest Poin!) 


Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Place cross (x) [_] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
squares to Indie ( Please send a The — and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, each 
cate your order one year. rice 75. 

Also send me the books checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.] 
CJ Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (J Poems Teachers Ask For, 50 cents additional 
O 7 beg a ae Instructor-Primary [7 Poster Patterns, Book I, 60 cents ane 

» $1. na dditiona 
[] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional 4 penne cagy Aeoragelip: Racer agen 
(J Seetey’s Question Book, $1.00 additional x YS m dit 
(] Four Hundred Games, $1.00 additional [} Jointed Toys, Book I, 60 cents addi\' 
(J Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 


Lj The Year’s Entertainments, $1.00 additional ; 
C2 How I Did It, 50 cents additional (J Practical Selections, 50 cents additio): 


The total amount of the above order is $ 


C] I am enclosing herewith. | [Place a cross (X) in one of the s 


which Mee 
to I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1923, | indicate your preference as to pi: 
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Main Office and 
Publishing Plant 
at Dansville, N.Y- 





F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Matin Office : Dansville, N.Y 
Branch \ 503 Aic.Cune Bldg, Des Moines. lowa. 


Offices J 20 Second Street? SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
: eG Send orders to Nearest Office 


























Our Year Book 
tobe a Regular Feature 


NE year ago we published the first issue of our Year Book. 


We considered it an experiment and yet had such great 
faith in its being favorably received that we printed and 
mailed 330,000 copies at an expense of many thousand dollars. 


That our faith was well founded is evidenced by the fact that thou- 
sands of Superintendents, Principals and teachers have complimented 
us on it and large numbers of: Superintendents and Principals re- 
quested additional copies in order that such of their teachers as had 
not received it could be supplied, most of them even volunteering to 
make the distribution for us. 


Because of this widespread evidence of approval we have decided 
to make the Year Book a regular feature. 


The 1923-24 edition is on the press; the edition will be larger than 
last year and it will be 


Ready for Mailing Early in September 


Should you not receive your copy by September 25th, ask for one. 


As in last year’s edition twenty pages will be devoted to matters 
of interest, help and inspiration to the teacher; the remaining pages 
yo alae and describing our books and helps for teachers and 
schools, 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa 


Important 


In this space, in the October number, will be printed an order blank 
or your use in securing a free copy of our 1923-24 Year Book, if on 
receipt of the October number of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
(about September 25th) a copy has not come to you as a result of 
our general mailing. 
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Encouraging Young Children to | Picking Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 


Write Verse 
(Continued from page 32) 
WONDERFUL MOTHER 


My mother stands for truth and love, | 


She is the dearest friend of mine, 
The Angels sent her from above, 
For she is Love Divine. 


She tells me of the days of old, 
Of knights that did the 
deeds,— 
King Arthur with his knights so bold 
Who rode on glorious steeds. 


bravest 


I kneel by her when prayers are said, 
I feel quite happy and secure, 

For in her lovely golden head 
Are thoughts so sweet and pure. 


Class 4A-1 chose a seasonal topic 
and wrote their poem on ‘Spring- 
time.” 

SPRING-TIME 
What is spring-time to you, my dearie? 

Does it come with laughter and play? 
The time to be happy and cheery 

Is this golden month of May. 


The violet has come in its beauties, 
The buttercup is blooming, too; 

Down by the mill ’s the arbutus 
Sparkling with heavenly dew. 


Mother Nature rejoices in working; 

She wakens each plant and tree; 
Should people ever be shirking? 

No! Work as hard as can be. 

At about this same time, also, class 
5A-2 wrote, in like manner, a poem en- 
titled 

My MorTHER 


Fairer than the lilies is my mother 


ear, 

Sweeter than the roses in the garden 
near, 

ae than the angels in the heaven 
abov 

Sent by God from Heaven with a heart 
just full of love. 

Her face is full of sunshine, her heart 
is pure as gold, 

When I was young I loved her, I’ll love 
her when I’m old. 

She seems as young as ever, though 
now her hair is gray, 

I'll think of her and pray for her, this 
happy Mothers’ Day. 


Who selects the subjects for the 
poems? The pupils. They will prob- 
ably suggest a number of topics and 
then choose one of the number, 

An excellent method for developing 
vocabulary, choice of words and 
imagery of thought in preparation for 
verse making, is that used by the 
teacher of the 5A and some of the 4A 
grades in our Elementary School De- 
partment. A sentence like the follow- 
ing is given: ‘The snow is falling” 
and the pupils are asked to express 
the thought in the most beautiful way 
they can. Here are some of the re- 
sults in a 5A class: 

“The fluttering snowflakes are the 
North wind’s army coming to drive 
away the autumn.” 

“The pearly little snowflakes are 
covering King Tree with an ermine 
robe.” 

“The little elves on high are making 
a statue out of Carrara marble and the 
little chips fall to the ground.” (Note 
the influence of Lowell’s “The First 
Snowfall.’’) 

“A little elf spilled his bag of flour.” 

“The little elves are shearing their 
sheep.” 

“Woden is shattering King White 
Cloud’s cities.” 

“The fairies and elves are throwing 
the salt away that they don’t like.” 

“The fairy-queen is crying and her 
teardrops are freezing.” 

(Continued on page 93) 





You can get a $20.00 Phonograph 
for your school without any expense 
whatever. Read Page Seven. 


Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
in ing two sets of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Visiting ' c arde, - = $1.00. 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1030 Chestnut: Ste, Philadelphia, Pa, 

















Every Teacher Should 
Have This 
COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


HIS Coffee Exhibit was designed 

especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 

There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows :— 


1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 

2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 

3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 

4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 

5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 

6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 

7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 

8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 

9—Roasting Coffee (sepia) 

10—‘‘Cup-testing’’ Coffee (sepia) 

11—Map of World, Showing Coffee-growing 
Areas (sepia) 

12—A Short History of Coffee 

13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 

14—Coffee Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
search Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of fifty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 


Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Commititce 
64 Water Street, New York, a 


i 
! 1 
1 1 
1 I am enclosing fifty cents. ‘thie ssomd 4 
| me the Cotfee School Exhibit. | 
1 | 
! 1 
1 i 
! i 





| ln $2.00 bill will bring to 
# youthis Diamond Cluster 
Ring Bargain without 
i “red-tape” or delay. 
1 Looks like$750.00 Solitaire. 
| if not convinced it is the 
Greatest bargain in America 


rend it back. Your $2.00 will be 
refunded, Only if pleased, pay 
$5.48 a month until our Special 
— price of $56.75 is 


ge FREE«: i scare cn 


J Vv LYON CO 


2-4 Maiden Lane NewYork 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 
Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in 


general use in the schools, 


They are carefully edited by 


experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 
The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches and outlines for study are included, as 


indicated. 


There are a number of other books specially 


prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 


from which to make selection for your school. 


Well print- 


ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 


cloth covers—moderate in price. 


When ordering mention 


Excelsior Literature Series and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected 


poems, with notes and outlines, Pa- 
per 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Charles 
Dickens. Complete with notes, Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. Notes, etc. Paper 
18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
Dickens. Complete with notes, Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. 


Edited with introduction. and notes 
by Samuel H, Dodson, Seventeen of 
the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included, together with 
Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- 
to the War,’ and Franklin K. Lane’s 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.” 
Fine text for classes in English, His- 
tory, and Civics, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and High 
School. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
outlines and questions, Paper 12c¢, 
Limp Cloth 18c. 

Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
graphical introduction, notes, 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
Mckee, Old tales retold for young 
people, Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. _In- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

idylis of the King. No. 31. Tenny- 
son, (The Coming of Arthur, 
Gareth and_ Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Ed- 
ited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Ed- 


Bio- 


etc, 


itor. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical com- 
ments and pronouncing vocabulary. 


Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, 
the reign and character of James V 
from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,”’ 
pronouncing vocabulary and com- 
prehensive notes by Barbara A. Mac- 
Leod. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 
This volume gives practically entire 
the principal addresses from these 
famous debates. Edited, with  in- 
troduction by Edwin Erle 
Sparks, President 
Pennsylvania State College. A_ val- 
uable book for school use, and for 
students of history. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. This is a scholarly, 
familiar and reverential treatment 
of the Bible purely from the literary 
Beapelet, Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 


and notes, 
?-h.D. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 61. With 
introduction and notes by Edward 
A, Parker, Ph.B, Paper 12c, Limp 

Cloth 18¢c. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. 
Edward Everett Hale. With bio- 
graphical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes by Horace 


G. Brown, State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass, Paper 12c, Limp 
Cloth 18c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
Lycidas.) _Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Su- 
pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions for 
study, comments and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) 
With introduction_and notes by Ed- 
ward A, Parker, Ph.B. The selec- 
tions, eight in number, cover the re- 
quired reading in most schools, in- 
cluding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into _ the Melstrom. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Bio- 
graphical sketch, numerous _ notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, 
making it the most complete edition 


published for class study. Edited by 


liram Wilson, State Normal 
College, Athens, Ohio. _Thomas_C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Pa- 


per 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sketch Book, The. lo. 39. Wash- 
ington Irving. With introduction 
and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. 
classic, covering most of the essays 
used in school work, and including 
both Rip Van Winkle and the Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow. Paper 30c, 
Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. 
Introduction, notes, outlines. 
12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. 
McFee. Description and 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
Prepared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explana- 
tory notes, questions for study, sug- 
gested composition subjects. Illus- 
trations from photoplay of ‘‘Treas- 
ure Island’’; also portrait of author, 
on map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 

C. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell, Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Se- 
lected. ) Introduction, notes, out- 
lines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 


Arnold. 
Paper 


Inez N. 
stories. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. With intro- 
duction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Dean School of Liberal Arts, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and Ernest 
C, Noyes, M.A., Assistant Supt._of 
Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Pa- 
per 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Hamlet. No. 49. With introduction, 
notes and questions: by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., and_ Alice 
Louise Marsh, Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Mich. Paper 24c, Limp 
Cloth 30c. 

Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
duction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Macbeth. No. 43. With introduction, 
notes and questions by Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c. 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 46. 
With introduction, notes and_ques- 
tions by_Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., 


With intro- 





LL.D. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 


Selections from the famous ° 
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The Instructor School Libraries 


Good Reading for All the Grades in the 


Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


The Instructor School Libraries provide supplementary reading of the high. 
est character for every pupil in the school—from the wee tots in the primary 
class to the young men and women of the higher grades who have atiaingj 
the age where appreciation of the best in literature may be expecte’, 


These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generai!y, anq 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country, 

The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made i! pos;j. 
ble for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of 
carefully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs, 


Libraries for both graded and ungraded schools are described below. Ask 
your school board to place one of these libraries in your school this year, 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 or 
more pages each, are well printed on high grade |ook pa. 
per and substantially bound in limp cloth covers in varied 
and attractive colors. Many abound in illustrations, 

The titles have been selected in part from what has come ty 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are 
most used in the schoolroom. They also include many choice 
selections from the works of present day writers wiil a gen. 
erous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive 
and tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the chilj 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to 
their pupils the privilege of reading them as a reward for 
punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available 
to the children, under the teacher’s direction, and their daily use 
encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading these books the habit of reading 
good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much wider range of information 
gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books, 


The Complete Instructor School Library 


200 Books in Eight Grade Groups of 25 Books Each — Price $24.00 


An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 





























The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a standard as- 
sortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the first to the eighth. 
Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong cloth-covered box with an 
alphabetical list of the titles included. This arrangement is exceptionally convenient in 
that it permits all of the books for any grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where 
they will be readily accessible to the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a rec 
ord book for the teacher to use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The library boxes are durably constructed and, being provided with closely fitting slip-on cov 
ers, protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 


including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 


Instructor School Library “A”’§ 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For small village or large rural schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than are 
contained in the Complete Instructor Library, we 
recommend the Instructor School Library “A” 
which contains a choice selection of one hun- 
dred books arranged in four groups of twenty- 
five books each. The first group comprises books 
for grades 1 and 2, the second for grades 3 and 
4, the third for grades 5 and 6, and the fourth for grades 7 and 8. Each group of twenty-five 
books is put up in a strong cloth-covered library box and is accompanied by an alphabetical 
list of the titles. A record book for the teacher’s use is included with each library. [xcept that 
it contains only one-half the number of books, this library is in every respect the equal of the 
Complete Instructor School Library described above. 


Price, including boxes and record book, $12.00. 


The Instructor Rural School Libraries “B” and “C” 


Especially Adapted for Use in the Smaller Rural Schools 


Each of these libraries contains 50 titles assorted for all grades, put up in two 25-v0l 
ume library boxes identically the same as those shown in the illustrations above. 
titles are duplicated in Libraries “B” and “C”. Price of each library, including boxes 
and teacher’s record book, $6.50 prepaid. Both libraries to same address $12.00. 


A List of the Titles comprising each of the Libraries described above 
will be found in our Special Library Folder. Send for a Copy Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Poin 
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The sentence “It is raining” was 
construed as follows: 

“God is watering his flowers.” 

“The rain is cleaning the fairies’ 

ses. 

OW ealera is shedding tears, for her 
daughter is going away soon.” 

“The elves are sending bullets from 
their airplanes.” 

“The leaves are falling’? was modi- 
fed by one of the pupils as follows: 
‘The elves are sailing their motor 
boats out on a sea of wind.” Note the 
imagery and the rhythmic nature of 
the line. The teacher had never known 
before that this boy had any music in 
his soul. He was a “find” and a sur- 
prise. 

"A group of sentences like the fol- 
lowing were given as a language exer- 
cise: “It was a pleasant day. The sun 
was shining. The flowers were bloom- 
ing.” The pupils were requested to 
write 2 paragraph expressing the same 
thought but in a beautiful way. Here 
are two or three paragraphs out of the 
whole number produced by the class: 

“The fairies have made the sun to 
shine, the flowers to bloom and the 
birds to sing. (This is certainly ‘near- 
verse. —H. B.) General April has 
freed the different races of flowers. 
The fairy heralds are proclaiming the 
arrival of Aurora, the goddess of 
morn, and Apollo, the sun-god, her 
brother. The elves are spreading per- 
fume on the ground which enchants 
mortal people. The poppies, roses, 
violets, asters, lilacs and other rela- 
tions of the flower family, are putting 
on their beautiful dresses to go to the 
ball. The fairy court harpers are play- 
ing on their instruments.”—Hyman 
Maron (5A-2). 

Here is another: “It was a bright 
and goldshining day, when all the 
trees had decked out in their emerald 
dress. Just then the birds in their gay 
plumes had started their fairy chorus 
and the wood-members had gathered 
tohear the morning compliments. The 
gay flowers had just awoke from their 
evening sleep. The bright little sky- 
lamps were fading into the soft and 
dainty little cloudlets. All of this 
glorious happening was on a bright, 
crisp morning when the gay little 
brooklets went murmuring on _ their 
way. This was all going on in June.” 
—W. Koontz (5A-2). 

And here is a third, shorter one: 
“The glorious summer day was full 
with a sweet odor of blooming flowers 
and sweet songs of the merry-hearted 
birds."—Joseph Carson (5A-2). 

With the exception of a few mis- 
spelled words that were corrected in 
the copying, these paragraphs were 
copied by the writer directly and ver- 
batim from the composition papers 
handed in by the pupils at the end of 
the language period. Many of the 
compositions by the other members of 
the class were of the same degree of 
merit as the ones quoted. And this 
particular class was composed of some 
very restless and erratic little souls. 
We may psychologize and lift our 
ands and our eyebrows and say that 
boys of this age are in the savage 
Period and are dominated by gang 
ideals, but if we will persist in expos- 
ing them to sympathy and_ kindness 
and truth and beauty in all things and 
then give them freedom to express 
themselves in a natural, unrestricted 
Way, we will frequently be more than 
surprised at the results. Our great job 
and privilege as teachers and educators 
8 to give the child an untrammeled op- 
portunity to express himself. These 
little compositions just quoted are a 
small illustration of this freedom in 
alguave expression. They serve also, 
4a one can readily see, as an excellent 
Preparation for verse writing, being 
"ch in imagery and in colorful ex- 
Pressions, Many of them are just ready 
thythmically to be turned into verse. 
A little skilful direction on the part of 
oe will bring about surprising 
es Ss 
. Perhaps the most inspirational occa- 
Slons for the writing of verse are the 
Special days occurring through the 
anon year, such as Washington’s 
puthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Colum- 
us Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
nas, Valentine’s Day, etc. In Girard 


College we have ‘‘Mothers’ Day” as a 
special occasion several times during 
the school year, when the mothers of 
the boys visit them. Two poems have 
already been given referring to this 
occasion. 

The following verse is an acrostic 
on Thanksgiving Day worked out by 
the boys in Class 5A-1 last November: 


THANKSGIVING 

T— is for Thanksgiving that comes but 
once a year, 

H—is for the Happiness that comes 
when it is near, 

A—is for our Appetites that make the 
food taste good; 

N—is for the Neighbors we ask to 
share our food. 

K— is for the Kitchen where all good 
things are made, 

S—is for the pantry Shelf where the 
big pies are laid; 

G—is for the Gobbler so very fat and 
brown, 

I—is for the Ice Cream that slips so 
quickly down, 

V—is for the Vigorous boy who finds 
it hard to wait, 

I—is for the Interest with which he 
sees his plate; 

N— is for the hickory Nuts that heap 
the dish so high, 

G—is for Good-bye said when night 
is drawing nigh. 

The teacher said that when the let- 
ter “V” in Thanksgiving was reached 
in writing the above acrostic, she 
despaired of their finding anything 
suitable to say. The only word she 
could think of was “vinegar.’””? When 
the letter was reached, however, one 
of the boys immediately suggested 
“vigorous boy” which fitted very well. 

At Christmas time, during the past 
year, the boys of Class 4A-2 became 
imbued with the Christmas spirit, and 
after several suggested topics had been 
discussed they finally decided to com- 
pose some verse about Santa Claus. 
The thought in each stanza was first 
outlined by the boys and written on the 
blackboard before it was put into 
verse. This gave them something 
definite and helped them to work out 
the complete story in a rounded way. 
Here are the completed verses entitled 


SANTA-CLAUSVILLE 
Did you ever visit the Land of Toys 
Far off in the snow-clad hills, 
Where Santa Claus works for the girls 
and the boys 
With his hammers, and chisels and 
drills? 


He keeps his big workshop so neat and 
clean,— 
The Brownies are there to aid,— 
’Tis the nicest old place that ever was 


seen, 
Where all the fine toys are made. 


His bears are all white, and his ele- 
phants gray, 
His horses and ponies are brown; 
The clowns that he makes are all jolly 
and gay, 
They can scamper all over the town. 


He makes funny ducks, all downy and 
white, 
And chickens and chickadees, too. 
He makes dogs that bark, but never 


will bite, 
And dolls that can cry out “Boo- 
hoo!” 
He works all day and he works all 
night, 


He works the long year through, 
He works by the wonderful Northern 
Light, 
Making these toys for you. 


Old Santa Claus looks so jolly and gay, 
His hair is as white as the snow, 
His smile is as bright as a sunshiny 


day, : 
And he’s old as the hills, you know. 
He packs all the toys in a very big 


sack, 
‘(Continued on page 95) 





For the past five years Page Seven 
has carried good news to teachers! 





It’s still there! 
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Under charter to Thomas Cook & Son, 
| January 1924, for Mediterranean Cruise. 


BELGENLAND 





Plan Your European Trip — 


Even in remote times it was re- 
cognized that to be truly cultivated, 
one must travel as well as study. 
Educators recognize this. 
them fail to realize their own desire 
for travel because of an exaggerated 
notion of what it costs to visit Europe. 


Your vacation funds may be suffi- 
cient to finance a delightful Euro- 
pean trip. Don’t give up the idea 


without 


spondence, with an agent of the 
Red Star Line. 
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For This Year 


Many of 


having a talk, or corre- 


Send for our new book, “Belgium, the Country and its 
People,’’ with beautiful colored illustrations and map. 


RED STAR LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


With a background of 50 years of 
service, the Red Star Line offers a 
regular service to Europe embracing 
a wide range of travel facilities 
what you want, no matter how much 
or how little you can set aside for 
passage money. Its cabin ships offer 
every comfort to refined travelers at 
moderate rates. 


just 


You land at Plymouth for England, 
Cherbourg for France or Antwerp, 
Europe’s convenient gateway. 
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A POPULAR HOTEL 


Distinctive hotel exclusively for women. 
Experienced personnel, beautiful ap- 


pointments. 


vice attract the general public. 
atmosphere of a charming club, com- 
bined with the privileges and conven- 
iences of the most modern hotel. 
Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 a day. No tipping. 


Send for booklet. 


NATIONAL BOARD Y.W.C.A. 


GRACE DODGE 


HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 


Excellent cuisine and ser- 


The 
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The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 
Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


This series is made up principally of standard classics in 
general use in the schools. They are carefully edited by 
experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. 
The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches and outlines for study are included, as 
indicated. There are a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 
from which to make selection for your school. Well print- 
ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 
cloth covers—moderate in price. When ordering mention 
Excelsior Literature Series and state binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected |{ Milton’s| Minor Poems. No. 29. 
poems, with notes on? oeene. Pa- {h Allegro, | a cme panes, 
12c, Limp Cloth Cc. uycidas, Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
seman anal: No. 19. Charles Hooper. _Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Su- 
2 Tarot ie lee gob ees “a pervising Editor. Biographical sketch, 
Dickens. Complete with notes, Pa I Aucis é f 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. intro uction, notes, questions or 
s study, comments and _ vocabulary. 
Courtship of, Miles a gy Naga No. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 
3. Longfellow. Notes, etc. Paper) poe, Tales, No. 59.  (Selected.) 


18c, Limp Cloth 24c. With introduction_and notes by Ed- 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. ward A, Parker, Ph.B. The selec- 
Dickens. Complete with notes, Pa- tions, eight in number, cover the re- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. quired reading in most schools, in- 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. cluding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
Edited with introduction. and notes the Descent into. the Melstrom, 


by Samuel H, Dodson, Seventeen of Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 
the notable addresses of President | Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Bio- 


Wilson are included, together with graphical sketch, numerous _ notes, 
Lloyd George’s address. on “The questions for study on each chapter, 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- critical comments and bibliography, 
to the War,” and Franklin K. Lane's making it the most complete edition 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany, vublished for class study. Edited by 
Vine text for classes in English, His- liram R. Wilson, State Normal 
tory, and Civics, and for Supplemen- College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
tary Reading in Grades and_ High Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Pa- 
School. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. per 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Bio- | §ketch Book, The. No. 39. Wash- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, ington Irving. | With introduction 
outlines and questions, Paper 12c, and notes by Edward A. Parker, 
Limp Cloth 18c. Ph.B. Selections from the famous ° 

Evangeline. No. 1. TWongfellow. Bio- classic, covering most of the essays 
graphical introduction, notes, ete. used in school work, and including 


Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. both Rip Van Winkle and the Leg- 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. ot i Paper 30c, 
Mckee, Old tales retold for young aay one Ce 
people. Paper 18¢, Limp Cloth 24c. | Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Introduction, notes, outlines, Paper 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- : . 
thorne. Biographical sketch, intro- 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 
duction, notes, questions, outlines, | Some Water Birds. No. 26. Inez N. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. McFee. Description and _ stories. 


Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. _In- Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. Treasure Island, No. 69. Stevenson, 


Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. ae poo, for meee See. 

2 iographical introduction, explana- 

idylls of the, ine: No. ot. ae. tory notes, questions for study, sug- 
na th Se I fer ee La ery sh i gested composition subjects. Tllus- 
chee — ema levegcatie yh ec naeeagy al oT > trations from photoplay of _ ‘Treas- 


a, = =~ cue wanes ure Island”; also portrait of author, 
Thomas. C. Blaisdell, Supervising Ed- _ map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 
itor. Biographical sketch, introduc- “ 
tion, notes, questions, critical com-/} Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 


ments and pronouncing vocabulary. Lowell. Biographical sketch, intro- 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott, |. Paver 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, | Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. (Se- 
the reign and character of James V lected.) ‘Introduction, notes, out- 


from “Tales of a Grandfather,” lines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 
pronouncing vocabulary and com- 
a wig Rod Barbara A. Mac- 
weod. *aper c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Linostn-Bengies Debates, binge 63. SHAKESPEARE 
This volume gives practically entire . 
the principal addresses from these | AS You Like It. No. 47. With intro- 
famous debates. Edited, with  in- duction, notes and questions by 
troduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Thomas C, Blaisdell, Ph.D., LU.D., 
Sparks, Ph.D., Lt.D., President Dean School of Liberal Arts, Penn- 


Pennsylvania State College. A_val- sylvania State College, and Ernest 
uable book for school use, and_ for Cc. Noyes, M.A., Assistant Supt. of 
students of history. Paper 24c, Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. Pa- 


Limp Cloth 30c. per 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat-| Hamlet. No. 49. With introduction, 
thias R. Heilig. This is a scholarly, notes and questions by Thomas (. 
familiar and reverential treatment Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D., and Alice 
of the Bible purely from the literary Louise Marsh, Eastern High School, 
viewpoint, Paper 18c, Limp Cloth Detroit, Mich. Paper 24c, Limp 
24 Cloth 30 


: Ce 


Weseene, $0 erste, A, ene Other In. sa gag a Pos. ag 
spirational Stories. o. 61. With San, | s. stions by 
introduction and notes by_ Edward Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. 





A, Parker, Ph.B. Paper 12c, Limp Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

Cloth 18¢. ~~ wr s.. wie ingrodastion, 
Man Without a Country, The. No. 6&.| motes, and questions by Thomas C. 

Edward. Everett Hale, With’ bio. | Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Paper 24c, 

graphical sketch, historical introduc- Limp Cloth 30c. 

tion and explanatory notes by Horace | Merchant of Venice, The. No. 46. 

G. Brown, State Normal. School, With introduction, notes and_ques- 

W orcester, Mass. Paper 12c, Limp tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 

Cloth 18¢. LL.D. Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 





The Instructor School Libraries 


Good Reading for All the Grades in the 


Most Convenient and Inexpensive Form 


The Instructor School Libraries provide supplementary reading of the high. 
est character for every pupil in the school—from the wee tots in the primary 
class to the young men and women of the higher grades who have attained 
the age where appreciation of the best in literature may be expected. 


These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities general'y, ang 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country, 

The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made ii possi. 
ble for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of 
carefully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs, 

Libraries for both graded and ungraded schools are described below. Ask 
your school board to place one of these libraries in your school this year, 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 or 
more pages each, are well printed on high grade book pa. 
per and substantially bound in limp cloth covers in varied 
and attractive colors, Many abound in illustrations, 

The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are 
most used in the schoolroom. They also include many choices 
selections from the works of present day writers wiih a gen. 
erous sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive 
and tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to 
their pupils the privilege of reading them as a reward for 
punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available 
to the children, under the teacher’s direction, and their daily use 
encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading these books the habit of reading 
gocd literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much wider range of information 
gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 























The Complete Instructor School Library 


200 Books in Eight Grade Groups of 25 Books Each — Price $24.00 


An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 








The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a standard as- 
sortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the first to the eighth. 
Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong cloth-covered box with an 
alphabetical list of the titles included. This arrangement is exceptionally convenient in 
that it permits all of the books for any grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where 
they will be readily accessible to the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a rec- 
ord book for the teacher to use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The library boxes are durably constructed and, being provided with closely fitting slip-on cov- 
ers, protect the books when not in use and keep them clean and sanitary. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 
including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 


Instructor School Library “A” 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For small village or large rural schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than are 
contained in the Complete Instructor Library, we 
recommend the Instructor School Library “A” 
which contains a choice selection of one hun- 
dred books arranged in four groups of twenty- 
five books each. The first group comprises books 
for grades 1 and 2, the second for grades 3 and 
4, the third for grades 5 and 6, and the fourth for grades 7 and 8. Each group of twenty-five 
books is put up in a strong cloth-covered library box and is accompanied by an alphabetical 
list of the titles. A record book for the teacher’s use is included with each library. Except that 
it contains only one-half the number of books, this library is in every respect the equal of the 
Complete Instructor School Library described above. 


Price, including boxes and record book, $12.00. 


The Instructor Rural School Libraries “B” and “C’ 


Especially Adapted for Use in the Smaller Rural Schools 


Each of these libraries contains 50 titles assorted for all grades, put up in two 25-v0l- 
ume library boxes identically the same as those shown in the illustrations alove. No 
titles are duplicated in Libraries “B” and “C”. Price of each library, including boxes 
and teacher’s record book, $6.50 prepaid. Both libraries to same address $12.00. 


A List of the Titles comprising each of the Libraries described above 
will be found in our Special Library Folder. Send for a Copy Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.,or Des Moines, lowa (Order from Nearest Poin 
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The sentence “It is raining” was 
construed as follows: 

“God is watering his flowers.” 

“The rain is cleaning the fairies’ 

ses.” 
ae a is shedding tears, for her 
daughter is going away soon.” 

“The elves are sending bullets from 
their airplanes.” 

“The leaves are falling’? was modi- 
fed by one of the pupils as follows: 
“The elves are sailing their motor 
poats out on a sea of wind.” Note the 
imagery and the rhythmic nature of 
the line. The teacher had never known 
before that this boy had any music in 
his soul. He was a “find” and a sur- 

rise. 
‘ A group of sentences like the fol- 
lowing were given as a language exer- 
cise: “It was a pleasant day. The sun 
was shining. The flowers were bloom- 
ing.’ The pupils were requested to 
write a paragraph expressing the same 
thought but in a beautiful way. Here 
are two or three paragraphs out of the 
whole number produced by the class: 

“The fairies have made the sun to 
shine, the flowers to bloom and the 
birds to sing. (This is certainly ‘near- 
verse.’— General April has 
freed the different races of flowers. 
The fairy heralds are proclaiming the 
arrival of Aurora, the goddess of 
morn, and Apollo, the sun-god, her 
brother. The elves are spreading per- 
fume on the ground which enchants 
mortal people. The poppies, roses, 
violets, asters, lilacs and other rela- 
tions of the flower family, are putting 
on their beautiful dresses to go to the 
ball. The fairy court harpers are play- 
ing on their instruments.”—Hyman 
Maron (5A-2). 

Here is another: “It was a bright 
and goldshining day, when all the 
trees had decked out in their emerald 
dress. Just then the birds in their gay 
plumes had started their fairy chorus 
and the wood-members had gathered 
to hear the morning compliments. The 
gay flowers had just awoke from their 
evening sleep. The bright little sky- 
lamps were fading into the soft and 
dainty little cloudlets. All of this 
glorious happening was on a bright, 
crisp morning when the gay little 
brooklets went murmuring on _ their 
way. This was all going on in June.” 
—W. Koontz (5A-2). 

And here is a third, shorter one: 
“The glorious summer day was full 
with a sweet odor of blooming flowers 
and sweet songs of the merry-hearted 
birds."—Joseph Carson (5A-2). 

With the exception of a few mis- 
spelled words that were corrected in 
the copying, these paragraphs were 
copied by the writer directly and ver- 
batim from the composition papers 
handed in by the pupils at the end of 
the language period. Many of the 
compositions by the other members of 
the class were of the same degree of 
merit as the ones quoted. And this 
particular class was composed of some 
very restless and erratic little souls. 
Ve may psychologize and lift our 
hands and our eyebrows and say that 
boys of this age are in the savage 
period and are dominated by gang 
ideals, but if we will persist in expos- 
Ing them to sympathy and kindness 
and truth and beauty in all things and 
then give them freedom to express 
themselves in a natural, unrestricted 
Way, we will frequently be more than 
surprised at the results. Our great job 
and privilege as teachers and educators 
8 to give the child an untrammeled op- 
portunity to express himself. These 
little compositions just quoted are a 
small illustration of this freedom in 
“nguage expression. They serve also, 
a one can readily see, as an excellent 
Preparation for verse writing, being 
tich in imagery and in colorful ex- 
Pressions. Many of them are just ready 
thythmically to be turned into verse. 
A little skilful direction on the part of 
the teacher will bring about surprising 
Tesults, 

. Perhaps the most inspirational occa- 
‘lons for the writing of verse are the 
Special days occurring through the 
school year, such as Washington’s 
huthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Colum- 

Us Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 

mas, Valentine’s Day, ete. In Girard 





College we have ‘Mothers’ Day” as a 
special occasion several times during 
the school year, when the mothers of 
the boys visit them. Two poems have 
already been given referring to this 
occasion. 

The following verse is an acrostic 
on Thanksgiving Day worked out by 
the boys in Class 5A-1 last November: 


THANKSGIVING 

T— is for Thanksgiving that comes but 
once a year, 

H— is for the Happiness that comes 
when it is near, 

A—is for our Appetites that make the 
food taste good; 

N— is for the Neighbors we ask to 
share our food. 

K—is for the Kitchen where all good 
things are made, 

S—is for the pantry Shelf where the 
big pies are laid; 

G—is for the Gobbler so very fat and 
brown, 

I—is for the Ice Cream that slips so 
quickly down, 

V—is for the Vigorous boy who finds 
it hard to wait, 

I—is for the Interest with which he 
sees his plate; 

N— is for the hickory Nuts that heap 
the dish so high, 

G—is for Good-bye said when night 
is drawing nigh. 

The teacher said that when the let- 
ter “V” in Thanksgiving was reached 
in writing the above acrostic, she 
despaired of their finding anything 
suitable to say. The only word she 
could think of was “vinegar.’”” When 
the letter was reached, however, one 
of the boys immediately suggested 
“vigorous boy” which fitted very well. 

At Christmas time, during the past 
year, the boys of Class 4A-2 became 
imbued with the Christmas spirit, and 
after several suggested topics had been 
discussed they finally decided to com- 
pose some verse about Santa Claus. 
The thought in each stanza was first 
outlined by the boys and written on the 
blackboard before it was put into 
verse. This gave them something 
definite and helped them to work out 
the complete story in a rounded way. 
Here are the completed verses entitled 


SANTA-CLAUSVILLE 
Did you ever visit the Land of Toys 
Far off in the snow-clad hills, 
Where Santa Claus works for the girls 
and the boys 
With his hammers, and chisels and 
drills? 


He keeps his big workshop so neat and 
clean,— 
The Brownies are there to aid,— 
’Tis the nicest old place that ever was 


seen, 
Where all the fine toys are made. 


His bears are all white, and his ele- 
phants gray, 
His horses and ponies are brown; 
The clowns that he makes are all jolly 
and gay, 
They can scamper all over the town. 


He makes funny ducks, all downy and 
white, 
And chickens and chickadees, too. 
He makes dogs that bark, but never 
will bite, 
And dolls that can cry out “Boo- 
hoo!” 


He works all day and he works all 
night, 
He works the long year through, 
He works by the wonderful Northern 
Light, 
Making these toys for you. 


Old Santa Claus looks so jolly and gay, 
His hair is as white as the snow, 


His smile is as bright as a sunshiny 


day, 
And he’s old as the hills, you know. 


He packs all the toys in a very big 


sack, 
‘(Continued on page 95) 








For the past five years Page Seven 


has carried good news to teachers! 
It’s still there! 
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BELGENLAND 
Under charter to Thomas Cook & Son, 
January 1924, for Mediterranean Cruise. 








Plan Your European Trip ” 
For This Year 


With a background of 50 years of 
service, the Red Star Line offers a 
regular service to Europe embracing 
a wide range of travel facilities—just 
what you want, no matter how much 
or how little you can set aside for 
passage money. Its cabin ships offer 
every comfort to refined travelers at 
moderate rates. 





Even in remote times it was re- 
cognized that to be truly cultivated, 
one must travel as well as study. 
Educators recognize this. Many of 
them fail to realize their own desire 
for travel because of an exaggerated 
notion of what it costs to visit Europe. 


Your vacation funds may be suffi- 
cient to finance a delightful Euro- 
pean trip. Don’t give up the idea 
without having a talk, or corre- 
spondence, with an agent of the 
Red Star Line. 


You land at Plymouth for England, 
Cherbourg for France or Antwerp, 
Europe’s convenient gateway. 


Send for our new book, “Belgium, the Country and its 
People,’’ with beautiful colored illustrations and map. 


RED STAR LINE 


No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
or any authorized Steamship Agent. 
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A POPULAR HOTEL 


\ 
Distinctive hotel exclusively for women. A 
Experienced personnel, beautiful ap- \ 
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pointments. Excellent cuisine and ser- 

vice attract the general public. The < 
atmosphere of a charming club, com- 

bined with the privileges and conven- A 

iences of the most modern hotel. \ 

Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 a day. No tipping. 7 

Send for booklet. N 

NATIONAL BOARD Y.W.C.A. /, 
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GRACEDODGE > 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, ‘D.C. 
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350 Books (rrrcei.) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—I2 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. Each book has 32 or more 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


Price 7 Cents per Copy js, stron paver covers. | Limp Cloth Covered Edition Jie titles indicated by.an saterisls () in the 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 coms per | covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen or $12.00 per 
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The Instructor Entertainment Books 


The Well Known “Pieces and Plays’’ Series 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages... 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages. 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages. 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages 
192 pages 
192 pages__.__. 
192 pages... 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages_ 


Other Popular Satersninmnnt Books 


112 pages 

LAE | ee 

Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages... 

Christmas Plays and Recitations. 192 pages_ 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages. 

Book III. 192 pages. 

By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages 
Wiant. 80 pages. 

125 pages... 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 


Health Plays and Dialogues. 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises. 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages. 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. [axon. 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound_ mets 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound... 


Some of Our Popular Ten Cent Plays 


Uncle Sam’s Photograph Album. By Willis N. Bugbee. 

Jack’s Goblins. By Edith Webster Grimshaw 
A Pageant of Spring. By Lena Martin-Smith 
Rip Van Winkle. By Elta M. Arnold 
Toinette and the Elves. By Ruth O. Dyer. _. 

Silent Night. By Katie Belle Harrison. 

The Dancing Bears. By Ida M. Titus_. 

A Christmas Panorama. By Katherine Wentworth Rothsay... 
The Story of the American Flag. By Alberta Walker. 


Inexpensive Song Books 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. New Revised and En- 
larged Edition. 202 Songs. Single copies, 20 cts. Quan- 
tity price, 15 cts. per copy, $1.80 per doz., $15.00 per hundred 
The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 93 Songs.. 
10 cents per copy, $1.20 per om $10. 00 per hundred 
Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs. 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 
Happy Days. 55 Songs......_._._.15 cents per copy; $1.50 per doz. 


Outline Books, Etc. 


Outline Studies in United States manent By Regina I. Zim- 
merman ..... _$ .35 
Outlines in United ‘States. “History. By ‘Elmer S. Landes. 35 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. 
McKean -3D 
Outlines in United States Geography. By ‘Inez N. “McFee. 3D 
Practical Outlines in Physiology. By John E. McKean.’ .35 
Opening Exercises for Schools. By Thomas E. Sanders. 3D 
These and many other helpful books are fully described in our 1923-24 
Year Book. If a copy is not received by September 25th, ask for it. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Then he puts his thick fur coat on, 
Then he lifts the sack on his big broad 


back, 
And off to the stable is gone. 


His reindeer already are hitched to the 
sleigh, 

He jumps in with his bagful of toys, 

With a whistle and whoop he dashes 


away, 
To the homes of the good girls and 
boys. 


O’er the fields and the hills and the 
dales he flies, 
His reindeer are glad to be out, 
They’re first on the ground and "then 
in the skies, 
They prance and they run all about. 


Then his whistle he blows and the rein- 
deer all stop 
On the roof of a wee, little house, 
And down the small chimney he goes 
with a hop, 
But keeps peal as still as a mouse. 


His reindeer wait very patiently there, 
And soon he comes back to his 
sleigh, 
And then once again he goes off 
through the air, 
ae he works till the dawn of the 
day. 


Then back to his home in the North- 
land he speeds, 
His bag now is empty and light. 
And back in the stable he puts his 
swift steeds, 
Then sleeps through the long sum- 
mer night. 


In writing verse in the primary 
grades, how are the rhythm and meter 
decided upon? Usually, in one of two 
ways: by patterning after some poem 
with which the child is familiar, or by 
choosing a line offered by one of the 
pupils as a starter. Sometimes the 
line offered is correct in meter and 
rhythm and sometimes it needs revis- 
ing. With beginners, the arrangement 
of the rhymes seems usually to be al- 
ternate. When revision is necessary 
it should be done by the members of 
the class, or by the individual pupil 
and not by the teacher. The teacher 
is the umpire. She decides when there 
is a “misplay” or a “foul” or an in- 
fringement of the rules and can call 
any expression or suggestion “out” 
when it does not fit into the situation. 
She is the inspirer and the general 
manager. Children who have had 
training in music beginning with the 
primary grades will have a knowledge 
of accented and unaccented beats 
that is easily translated into the long 
and short accents in verse. 

In the writing of verse, as in the 
writing of compositions, let it be writ- 
ten in capital letters that no attempt 
should be made to have the child write 
until he really has SOMETHING TO 
SAY. One cannot take meal out of an 
empty sack. If, by presenting the op- 
portunity of writing verse in the 
schools, we should discover just one 
poetic genius among the number or 
give untrammeled freedom of ex- 
pression to a few talented souls (not 
to mention the great cultural value to 
the many) is it not well worth while? 


There is truly nothing new under 
the sun. The strike as a weapon is 
not a new thing. Tablets found in the 
ruins of cities in the East show that 
3,000 and more years ago, workmen 
notified their employers that they 
would work no more until they were 
granted increases in wages. Also that 
the increase must be for back wages 
to be paid at the new rate. 





There’s good news for every teacher 
on Page Seven. Right now is a good 
time to look it over! 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinations 
constantly being held throughout the entire country. During 
the Fall and Winter many permanent, life, positions will be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; these have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept.A-255, Roch- 

ester, N. Y., for sche pdule showing coming examination 
places and illustrated book, showing U. 8. Government positions 
gbtaineble s ~ sample examination questions, which will be sent 
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ALWAYS READY FOR 


Baker's 
Breakfast 


Cocoa 
Growing children want and fre- 


quently need more nourishment 
than adults, owing to the activity 
of their restless little bodies. 
Baker’s Cocoa fills 
all the requirements 
of the dietitian and 
physician as a de- 
licious, pure and 
healthful beverage. 


Just as good for 


older people. 


It is the cocoa of high quality 
Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co, Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 











STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 

| two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 

| for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or | 

| text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
| 100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 


| Write our copy plaint and mail to us with P.O, order to cover 
cost. Your order filled the eivedand sent to you prepaic 


F. r. A. - OWEN I PUBLISHING co., , Dansville, N. Y. 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers 


NEW ENLARGED EDITION 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 
Teachers - - 















PRACTICAL 
 MetHons Alps avo DEVICES 
ror TEACHERS 


VOLUME |! 





Subjects 
Treated 


~ PRACTICAL 
I MetHoDs, Alps ao Naas’ 


VOLUME 1° 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 


New 








Drills Enlarged 
VOLUME II Edition 
Agricult ae . 
Story Telling 288 Pages in Two 
Drawing Each Volume Vol 
Seat Work olumes 
Domestic Each 9x12 
Sci 
Sicmedl dete Inches 
Citizenship <a 
Nature Study Bound in 
Dramatization 
Writing Full Baby 
eso Seal Keratol 
Plays and 576 Pages with Gold 
Exercises | Over 600 Illustrations Stamping 











This set of books has been prepared to fill a long-felt need among teachers for a work which 
would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices in every branch of school work. 

Our aim has been, first of all, to make these books of the greatest possible value and helpfulness 
to teachers in the grades and rural schools and, secondly, to offer them at a price so reasonable 
and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure them. 

That ‘we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 75,000 teachers have 
purchased these books and we hear nothing but words of praise for them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides just the sort of timely suggestions 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom, Only 
the newest and most approved methods are suggested. These are not the theories of a single 
writer but are the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many 
successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 

Any teacher will find that her progress toward the goal which she has set for herself—a better 
school each year, with a correspondingly better salary—will be much more rapid and certain if 
she is equipped with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 

Size, Binding, Etc. Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, 
each 9x12 inches. There are 288 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the page. 
The contents are equal to five ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exceptionally read- 
able type on heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in printing. 
The binding is full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
The Special Price in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
seven months. Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 
50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. Use order blank below. 


The Price of the Books is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 


next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 
payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. Use order blank below. 


GUARANTEE USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Every order for F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO, Date...e+eeeeer019. +00 


Practical Methods, You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 











Aids and Devices for eee pes — or extend 4 ae od Norma a 
; rimary Plans for one year. ave indicat y a cross mark (x) in 

Teachers 1s accepted one of the squares below the manner in which paymentis to be made. 

under an absolute I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 


LC] of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 
C] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 


In accordance with your guarantee it is understood thatif these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you byletter within ten 
days from their receipt, and thatin that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum énclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered intcate by 2 cross mark (x) 


in one of the squares below 
the mannerin which payment is to be made. 


C] Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


C] I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00, 


guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 








FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 
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F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa 


Nearest 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 








Enthusiastic Teacher — To-morrow 
we shall take the life of Thackeray; 
come prepared. 

“T is—” began Tommy. “I am, not 
I is,” corrected the teacher, promptly. 
“TI am the ninth letter of the alphabet,” 
Tommy went on. 


Gussie—You women bear pain more 
heroically than men. Gettie—I sup- 
pose a doctor told you that? Gussie— 
No, a shoemaker. 


“Please, teacher,” asked the small 
Cockney, “Mother says can Albert 
David sit by ’isself this morning, ’cos 
’e’s got a touch o’ the measles?” 


“Willie, I’m not at all pleased with 
this report from your teacher.” “I told 
her you wouldn’t be, Pop. But she 
would send it. Just like a woman, 
ain’t it?” 

“Is that your college diploma you 
have framed there?” “Well, it’s a sort 
of diploma. It’s a worthless stock cer- 
tificate showing that I’ve been through 
the school of experience.” 


The new night-watchman at the ob- 
servatory was watching some one us- 
ing the big telescope. Just then a star 
fell. “Begorra,” he said to himself, 
“that felly sure is a crack shot.” 


At the end of the first month with 
her new teacher, Susan said, “Well, 
I just love Miss Lawrence; and do you 
know, she doesn’t have a school face. 
It’s just the one she has for every- 
thing.” 

The bad boy wrote on the black- 
board: “Our teacher is a donkey.” 
The other boys anticipated ructions 
when the schoolmaster arrived, but 
there were none. He merely wrote the 
word “‘driver” after “donkey,” and the 
school opened as usual. 


Old Gentleman—Do you mean to say 
that your teachers never thrash you? 
Little Boy—Never. We have moral 
suasion at our school. “What’s that?” 
“Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in 
corners, and locked out, and locked in, 
and made to write one word a thous- 
and times, and scowled at, and jawed 
at, and that’s all.” 


Ole Mammy Lize was dusting the 
Southern woman’s drawing room. She 
came to a small bronze bust of Shakes- 
peare and began carefully going over 
it with her rag. “Mis’ Juliet, chile, 
who am dis yere gemmun?” “That is 
Shakespeare, Lize, a wonderful poet, 
who died centuries ago.” “Dat him, 
miss? Ise done hyear o’ Mistah 
Shakespeare a lot o’ times. Every- 
body seems to know him. ’Deed I done 
hyear so much ’bout him dat I allus 
thought he was a white gemmun.” 


The shadows lay thick beneath the 
tree, and where they were deepest a 
figure crouched. Suddenly he heard a 
sound, a light footfall on the grass. 
“That you, mate?” he whispered 
hoarsely. “Yes,” came the answer. 
“What you doing with the dog?” he 
muttered as his burglar partner drew 
near. “Why,” answered his confed- 
erate, “there was nothing worth taking 
in the house, and it’s bad luck to come 


away without anything. So I ee 
the watchdog and these burglar 
alarms.” 


While a country school superintend- 
ent in the South was making a tour of 
inspection, he visited a school where 
the order maintained by the teacher 
was remarkable. Every child seemed 
to be absorbed in the school work, and 
yet the teacher did not impress the su- 
perintendent as a disciplinarian. Fin- 
ally, after watching proceedings for a 
while, he turned and said in a low tone 
to the teacher: “Johnson, how in the 
world do you keep such good order? Do 
you whip the children much?” “No 
sir,” the teacher declared, “I never 
whip them.” “Do you keep them in?” 
“No sir, I never keep them in.” “Do 
you make them do extra work for pun- 
ishment?” “No sir, I never make them 
do any extra work.” “Then how do 
you manage them?” “Well, sir, I'll 
tell you,” the teacher replied confi- 
dentially. “When they don’t do right 
I just eat up their dinner and I don’t 
have any more trouble.” 


September 1999 


N. E. A. and World Federation 


(Continued from page 87) 


be educated. As consolidated anq 
rural high schools multiply, a longer 
term, better attendance, better teach. 
ers, and more effective community cep. 
ter work will be assured. Consolida. 
tion, the most highly consequentia] 
movement now under way, has for its 
goal better educational facilities 
home. 

“When the American public js fully 
argused to this need there will be first. 
class schools in all communities with 
competent, well-paid teachers, and the 
vision of Lincoln will be realized that 
‘American youth are entitled to an un. 
fettered start and a fair chance in the 
race of life.’ ” 


AMERICAN SCHOOL Procram 


Professor Ellwood P. Cubberley of 
Stanford University supplied the place 
on the program made vacant by the 
absence of John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education 
who was unable to be present. He took 
Commissioner Tigert’s subject, and 
discussed “The American School Pro. 
gram from the Standpoint of the Na. 
tion.” He mentioned as the seven 
central features of a forward-looking 
program covering at least the next de. 
cade of service: (1) A comprehensive 
education program to aid in the as. 
similation of the foreign-born we have 
among us; (2) The general provision 
of a good system of health education 
for our children; (3) Such a reorgari- 
zation of our school curricula as will 
adapt our schools better to new condi- 
tions and needs in our national life; 
(4) The reorganization and redirection 
of rural education, that we may retain 
the best of American farmers on the 
farm; (5) A much more general 
equalization of both the advantages 
and the burdens of education than we 
now enjoy, through a far more exten- 
sive pooling of the costs for maintain- 
ing what is for the common good of 
all; (6) Provision for the placing of 
an adequately educated and adequately 
trained teacher in every classroom in 
the United States; and (7) The na- 
tionalizing of education in the minds 
of our people, with some intelligent 
form of national aid in school support 
to insure a better equalization of both 
the advantages and the burdens of 
education as between the states. 





M AKE $19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
25c for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 


“One Teacher Tells Another” Read 


Page Seven. 
on How to become SUCCESSFUL in 


FREE ADVICE Real Estate and Insurance. Partie 


ulars, MACDONALD COOPERATIVE REALTY, SAN DIEGO, CAL, 


GET PAY 











for your stories and articles. Copy- 

right book by Editor ‘‘How to write 
for Pay.’? FREE. Write now. Noobligation. PRESS 
SYNDICATE 500, Times Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


POEMS WANTED -venses rox’ casi 


Submit Mss. at once or 
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write NEW ERA MUSIC CO., 124 St. Louis, Mo. 
and Picoting. Make money. 
Do work for others. Attach: 
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$2. Worksonanymachine. Rebus Co., Cohves, N.Y. 











High power air rifle oor sellin - 8 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve at ry cents. 
U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.(s-27, GREENVI 
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KODAK FILM s—sreei a a, at. A, F = 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Write Photoplays: °°" 


© paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 


pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 
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Tilootines aad Suitis at ese Fi Yd. 

Each Romnant Suficiest To Make Gocaplete Suit or Dress. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED. 
Save —- Make your own lothes. These mill remnants 


ve p_ to $1.60 |. WRITE FOR FREE LIST. 
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= // Protect Young Teeth From Grit 


lacing of 


ag OF The teeth of every girl and boy deserve a fair show. Modern 


The na- ° 
he minds | / educators and scientists have shown that proper care of 


poe | children’s teeth builds eager active minds and sturdy bodies.” 
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ae Encourage the Mothers of Your Pupils to Take These Precautions: 
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, Cohoes, N.Y. 
or” Read First, choose a safe dentifrice—one Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is 
that contains no grit, for grit scratches safe, for it contains no grit or harm- 
CESSFUL in J tooth enamel. ful ingredients. It is a double action 
vio Second, avoid preparations containing dentifrice; 1—its especially prepared 
ticles, Conn harsh chemicals and strong drugs precipitated chalk loosens clinging 
eae ee which may injure the enamel and particles 2—its mild vegetable-oil 
i abies delicate mouth tissues. soap gently washes them away. 
sao \ Third, teach regular brushing of the Because of its delicious taste, chil- 
Make money. teeth after meals and at bedtime. dren use Colgate’s without urging. 
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Best Style Book. 
Ever Issued-FREE! 


Endorsed by the Worlds Best 
Dressed Woman-Charming~ 


IRENE CASTLE! 


tip somes fashionable Irene Castle, stage favorite of millions 
by eer acclaimed “the best dressed woman in the world,” is per: 
fectly enchanted with PHILIPSBORN’S Style and 
Shopping Guide for Fall and Winter. She says: 


“It is the most wonderful book of fashions I have ever 
seen. Every woman who loves good clothes and 
wants the most for her money should have a copy.” 


Your name on the coupon or a postal 
brings this beautiful Style Book free. 


New all apparel 


322 Pages- 
Richly Illustrated in Colors 
and Rotogravure!! 


When you choose your new Fall and Winter 
clothes from PHILIPSBORN’S Style Book, Irene Castle— the 
foremost fashion authority—virtually stands at your elbow with 
approval and advice. Think what it means to you to know that all 
fashions have the endorsement of thissupreme authority onstyles! 


We have spent months of time and large sums 
of money in Preparing a big surprise for our customers. You 
will want to be in on it. Get our Free Apparel Catalog and 
learn all about it! 


Big Cash Savings 
for Every Household! 


Evo price is a bargain price! No other mail order 

gives you — much for the money in quality merchandise! 
PHILIPSBORN'S customers save millions of dollars every 
year and enjoy the satisfaction of wearing the most up-to-date 
and stylish clothes obtainable anywhere. 


@ @ 
Careful,Quick Service! 
A great surprise is PHILIPSBORN’S new and A 
improved mail order service which will be welcomed with de- | 2 MQ ~ \ A : \ 








light by millions of mail order shoppers. It means more speed—= 
more accuracy—greater satisfaction; a wonderful advance over AWN A 5 \ 
present-day methods employed elsewhere. Yo ok | RES and 


Money-Back Guarantee - | BS Mail 
Our Pledge of Satisfaction! | an Coun 
Lowest prices and the squarest deal in America—that is : ~ NS Upon 
PHILIPSBORN’S policy and it is lived up to in every sense. | > NOW! 


We want your good will more than we want your money. 100% 
eatisfaction or no sale—the most liberal guarantee in America. 


We let you be the sole and only judge. 
PHILIPSBORN’S, Dept. 365, Chicago 


Send Coupon or a Postal for Free Catalog! 
Please send FREE copy of PHILIPSBORN’S Style and Shopping Guide 
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